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General Introduct&)n 'to the Senes, 


The gener^ problems of the organisation of focal 
government have been fully discussed in such books 
as Dr. Robson’s The Development of Local Govexjiment?- 
Whabis now wanted is a series of fairly small 'books' 
discussing (i) the special problems of specific kinds 
of authorities and (2) the problems raised by the 
various local services. 

These books will be attractive to the general reader 
seeking to understand the probfems of society around 
him, the why and wherefore of his rates, the problem 
of housing, and the whole framework of that 
orgamzation which affects his daily life ever more 
closely At the same time the books will primarily 
be so fashioned as to satisfy all the needs of local 
government officials prepanng themselves for ad- 
vancement in the service, of those preparing to enter 
the local government services, and of university 
students of political science and admimstration. The 
books, will cover the syllabuses of the specialist 
examinations (as, fpr instance, of the Institute of 
Mumcipal Treasurers and Accountants) and also 
the university syllabuses. They will be attractively 
produced at the popular price of 5s or thereabouts 

Projected titles are “The Great Towns,” “The 

London George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
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Government of Rural England,” “The Pioblem of 
lhe^*Pobr,”- “The Hca4li of the People,” “The 
P^ousing Problem,” “The King’s Highways,” 
“Public Education ” The authors will in each 
case be men whose names will receive instant 
recognition as outstanding authorities on their ■ 
subjects • 
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Introduction 

Though the local government officer is now a very 
important person, he is quite a modem innovation. 
The first paid officers of the modem kind wei:e the 
poor law officials appointed under the Toor Taw 
Amendment Act of 1834 Before that the boroughs, 
the oldest umts of local government, often had paid 
officers The thirteenth century saw the creation of 
the office of Chamberlain of the City of Lonclon, 
and the borough corporations had their town clerks," 
who were paid out of the corplorate property, fees 
for markets, and the like At the same time, many 
•of the duties which are to-day earned out by officers 
of the local authonties were entrusted to the Mayors 
and Aldermen. “In the market the Mayor reigned 
supreme. Here, as ‘Clarke of the Market’ and the 
representative of the Crown, he declared the ‘assize’ 
or price at which controlled goods could be sold, 

• and on him rested the responsibihty of maintaining 
every condition that made for good market. At the 
beginning of his term of office he took oath and 
swore ‘well and c'faijhfiilly to serve the Queen’s 
Magestie in the office of Clarke within the borough 
of . . . and without fear, reward or favour, shall 
execute and exercise the same during the time I 
shall be Clarke of the Market thereof’ 

^ J. H Thomas, Town Goaertiment in the Sixteenth Century (George 
Allen & Unwin). 
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I Outride the boroughs, too, such local goveinment 
-there was was carried on by unpaid officers. From 
very early times its essential function was that of 
the preservation of the peace, and little moie was 
reqmred outside the chartered towns This function 
was -undertaken in the shires by the shire reeve of 
sheriff, and in the vills by the reeve and four men 
who repiesented the vill in the* hundred moot By 
1086 the sheriff was the head of the royal and public 
‘reeves of the shire ; he was responsible to the King 
•for the collection of the royal revenues; he or his 
bailiff .presided over the hundred court; he con- 
trolled the rudimentary pohee system through his 
“tourn”; and he executed the King’s writs and, 
earned out the judgments of the King’s courts tie 
was, however, too great a local potentate to be left 
in control; and from the middle of the fourteentli 
century onwards functions of government were 
vested m the justices of the peace — still unpaid 
officials— who controlled the high and petty con-_ 
stables-, also unpaid, and ordered the men of the 
pansh to repair the roads and the men of the county 
to repair the bridges where the objigation wa*s vested 
in “the inhabitants at large.” There is evidence that 
on occasions even a rate had to. be levied ; for it is 
on record that in 1256 a sum of £20 19s 2d. was 
collected from the County of Chester for the repaii 
of Chester Bridge, “because the King has ascer- 
tained from the book of the Exchequer called 
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Domesday thal the men. of the county, were bound, 
to repair the bridge.” 

That some of the work involved the payment of 
salaries, or at least of fees, is obvious The justices 
required at least a solicitor to do their legal work. 
^‘What usually happened,” say Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, “was that the titular Clerk of the -Peace 
appointed as his deputy . . . one of the leading 
sohcitors in the county town who undertook the . 
whole of the work ... we find m practice the post 
of the Deputy Clerk of the Peace held, almost as. 
an hereditary possession, by tlje principal .firm" of 
solicitors . . . The payment of a fixed salary to 
_the County Surveyor or Bridgeraaster remained 

. right down to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury most unusual. Not untij the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and then only in the more 
advanced counties, do we find a complete separation 
of the functions of the County Surveyor and the 
contractor 

Even when the Poor Law system was laid down 
in the legislation of 1597-1601, and the poor rate 
thus established, the functions of relieving the poor 
and coHectmg the poor rate were vested m the 
churchwardens and unpaid overseers of the poor; 
and if paid assistant overseers were appointed the 
responsibility rested with the unpaid and, often, 

^ S & B Webb, English Local Gooermnent The Parish and the County 
(Longmans, Green & Co ) 
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unwiUing overseers Here, too, the latter part of the 
eighteenth century sa'w developments, and the 
creation of “workhouses” compelled the appoint- 
ment of a paid staff. 

With the penod after the Reform Act there wa? 
a gradual development of a paid local government 
service. The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, led 
the way, and numerous rehevifig officeis, medical 
officers, nurses, masters of workhouses, and other 
officers had to be appomted. The problem in the 
.towns was not to secure paid officers, but to sec that 
they did some worjs. for their emolument As the 
Royal Commission reported in 1835 

The salaries of the corpoiate officers in a great many instances, 
are not at all commensurate with their duties The allowance 
to the chief official is often veiy large, and it is well understood 
that he is to expend it in private entertainments The practice 
of having periodical dinners and entertainments for the 
members of the common council and their fiicnds, the cost of 
which IS defrayed out of the corporate funds, pievails almost 
umversally 

By the Mumcipal Corporations Act of 1835 these 
funds were diverted to public purposes, and the 
salaries of officers, now appomted m order that tliose 
purposes imght be carried out, were made a first 
charge 

With the Act of 1835 came, too, the paid police 
forces for the towns ; and similar bodies were created 
for the counties m 1839 Pubhc health functions, 
so far as they were exerased at all, were vested m 
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improvement commissioners and o’ther bodies aut^iO' 
rized by local Acts, but general legislation fro'm 
1848 onwards resulted in the creation of a general 
paid staff. 

The ^aimng (or the absence of training) of those 
whom we may call our adimmstrative ancestojs -was 
responsible for the abuse or misdirection of their 
authority, 'and we must register their shortcomings, 

' For many centunes the government of the people 
of these islands was divided between state and' 
church The state was hideously cruel in its efforts 
to repress wrong-doing, the gallows were at every 
man’s door, and because the penalty — death— was 
Ae same for steahng a chicken or taking a neigh- 
bour’s life, recklessness gave rise to the saying “as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb.” The church 
was more lement, but that lemency only led to 
abuse because it provided “funk-holes” for criminals. 

The shenff m course of time so misused his powers 
that measures were taken to lessen his Authority, 

'■ In the sixteenth century a vigorous protest was 
raised against the mayoi of Canterbury becoming 
a brewfir at the end .of his year of office because 
“other persons after becoimng mayor had lived like 
gentlemen.” 

The self-selected few who governed the chartered 
towns brought the first expenments in “local govem- 
t ment” to such a state that we are told on authonty, 

, “ ‘the existing mumcipal corporations of England 

15 
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, an4 Wales neither possess nor deserve the confidence 
and respect of Your Majesty’s subjects and that a 
thorough •reform must be effected before they can 
become, jvhat we humbly submit to Your Majesty 
they ought to be, useful and efficient instiuments 
of local government It has become customary not 
to rely on the municipal corporations for exercising 
the powers incident to good mutiicipal government, 
The powers granted by local Acts of Parliament 
'for- various purposes have been from time to time 
conferred not upon the municipal officers, but upon 
trustees or comimssioners, distinct from them; so 
that often the Corporations have hardly any duties 
to perform. They have the nominal government of 
the town; but the efficient duties, and the icspon- 
sibility, have be«n transfen ed to other hands ’ 

There is an mteresting story in the lustorical 
evolution of the local government officer for anyone 
who has the inchnation to write it, but it does not 
come within the scope of this book. 

With the march of time and the creation of a' 
nation came the evolution of an administrative 
system Taxes have been collected throughbut the 
ages, in the first instance for defence oi conquest. 
It was when a portion of those’ taxes was devoted 
to local or social purposes that the first principles 
of local government were estabhshed From the 
grantang of the first charter, central and local lespon- 
’■ Royal Commission on Municipal Corporations, 1834 
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sibilities took diffeient courses, arid in due timte there, 
emerged two distinct classes df officers — the civil 
service and the local government service- 
As in the case of all British institutions the place 
and the work of the local government officer have 
■emerged by a gradual process of evolution; .they 
have not been consciously created 
It was towards the end of the eighteenth centyry 
that the inadequacy of the old standards became • 
apparent More than that, tlieir ineffectiveness .was 
rapidly becoming a menace The story is told in the 
four volumes of evidence and the Report of ‘th® 
Royal Commission on Mumcipal Corporations pub- 
lished m 1834. The foundations of the present plan 
of dividing the country into local government areas 
were laid by the Municipal Corpoi^tions Act, 1835 
From that year and for nearly a century, Parha- 
ment created a number of types of local authorities 
and in time abohshed others. It experimented 
with admimstrative areas and ad Aoc bodies func- 
tioning for specific purposes In addition, Parha- 
ment, never doubting the ability of local govern- 
ment authorities to cyrry additional burdens, passed 
inni_mefable enaefments authorizmg them to under- 
take further respohsibilities, and it did so without 
giving any serious thought to the question whether 
the system was equal to the task. The authorities 
were left to devise their own administrative plans 
and appoint such officers as they thought fit to 
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parrjr 6ut the wort. During the present centuiy, 
however, the tendericy has been to condense local 
government admimstration into four main groups 
of authonUes— the county councils, boroughs, urban 
and rural distnct councils, 

iDuring the present century functions have been* 
transferred, ad hoc bodies abohshed and areas re- 
arr9.nged on a scale which has equalled the m'easure 
.of the multiplicity of authorities dunng the last 
century 

We must, then, accept the functions of the local 
gov'emnjent officer to-day as the inevitable conse- 
quences emerging from a senes of governmental 
efforts to meet the changing standards of living _ 
brought about by what we hke to call civilization. 
There can be very httle doubt that human beings 
have been subjected to varying degrees of “official- 
dom” from the time when men and women first 
herded together in groups to fight the forces of 
nature, and that as we have progressed towards the 
present highly comphcated and complex system of 
city and town life the position of the official has 
become more clearly defined. one tune the'duties 
were so hght that the amateur or elected* person 
could do them, but to-day they taean both a pro- 
fession and a career. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Council and the Oj^cer 

“The best form of government is government by the best 
men”— ^platC 

There are no paid officers m local government who 
are directly elected by the votes of the people, or 
nominated by the central government The coun- 
cillors represent the ratepayers, are elected by the 
votes of the ratepayers, and receive no remuneration 
for the services which they render to the town. The 
mayors and aldermen are chosen by their colleagues 
on the council, and although many mayors receive 
allowances towards the expenses of their office, such 
as entertaining, that is not regarded m any way as 
a salaiy. In fact, most of the mayors spend quite a 
sum of their owh money on entertainmg and m 
subscriptions to chanties. The council (the elected 
body) IS responsible for the pohcy of local admims- 
tration, whilst the salaried staff is the executive. 
The councillor may be said “to have no individual 

19 
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or separate ^cKistence othei? than as a constituent 
part or unit of the' corporate body to which he 
belongs.” He cannot, in other words, give any 
instructions to' the officers of the authority, unless 
the power has been delegated to liim by the council ; 
he IS- not entitled to visit and inspect any of the 
local authority’s works, unless he is so directed by 
or receives permission from the wouncil; ancf these 
"limitations apply even to the chairman of a com- 
ifuttee. 

The oflBcer, on the other hand, is responsible for 
cariying' out the decisions of the council ; he is not 
responsible for the determination of pohey; his 
functions as an expert are limited to those of advice 
and explanation, not criticism. Although he is not 
bound to do so, it frequently happens that an officer 
may advise a councillor on the worbng of a notice 
of motion or amendment and it also frequently 
happens that, at the request of an individual coun- 
cillor, an officer may give him the benefit of his 
knowledge and advice 

Although there is a clear definition of the legal 
positions of councillors and of officers, there is a 
common-sense interpretation of ^ their res'pective 
spheres and co-operation and goodwill on both 
sides, which is better than all the law 

When we are trying to measure the gains and 
losses caused by the growth of local government 
we must certainly put on the side of our gains the 
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opportunity which the* expansion o£ local ‘govern- ■ 
ment has given to a large nlimber of citizens to 
partake in the administration of the affairs of the 
community. “Service to the people of this country,” 
once said Earl Baldwin, when he was Prime Mimster, 
“is a tradition, it is m our bones, and we have’ to 
do It ” 

Local government is much nearer home 
Central government , its range of activities is wide 
the interests are vaned enough to suit all tastes ; and 
It need not be associated in any way with party 
politics Consequently, it offers scope for cendermg 
service to the commumty by many people who 
would not look at parhamentary work At the same 
time, for anyone with an eye on St Stephen’s, local 
government is the very best nursery Support for 
this view has been forthcoming from Viscount 
Elmley, Member of Parhament for Norfolk East, 
who concluded a recent letter to the Press by saying, 
“So long ago as 1934, two emment Members of 
Parliament — Sir Henry Jackson, Bart , and Sir 
Wilham Jenkins — both stressed the fact that expe- 
rience of a town qpuncil was the best experience 
for service in the House of Commons and no doubt, 
should he seek 'Parhamentary honours, he will 
remember that he has been imtiated in the conduct 
of public business by virtue of his membership of 
the ‘Mother of Parliaments’ — in other words, his 
local authority ” 
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„ Local government is also the nearest thing to 
democracy we are likely to get. For some it moves 
too slowly, for otheis it goes too far, but if we really 
want demo/iratic government we must put up with 
Its disadvantages as well as its advantages. Again, 
we must remember, that some things in local 
government are outside the control of either the 
councillor or the officer. »» 

^ The ebb and flow of Parhamentary legislation 
Concerning local government is one Within the 
local authority’s council chamber, there is the 
varying tempo of enthusiasm for things to be done. 
This IS often affected by the transfer of control from 
one party to another as the result of a local govern- 
ment election It is just as well to remember at such 
times that the horse-powei of the local government 
machine is statutory. When the officer draws the 
attention of the enthusiast to the limits of authority 
he must not be suspected of bemg in opposition to 
the pohey enunciated When the officer urges more 
speed and greater activity, he may be responding 
to demands from Whitehall,' and not giving his 
personal convictions The mai> in a hurry Causes 
most of the suspiaon and misunderstandnig. Let 
me quote here from what I think is the most 
momentous document issued m America since the 
Declaration of Independence Government as an 
mstitution, it says, “stands across the path of 
those who mistakenly assert that democracy must 
82 
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fail because it can neither decide promptly ’nor act 
vigorously.”’- 

Anyone who calls local government a bureaucracy 
is committing a wilful disservice A bureaucracy “is 
a system of governmental functioning m which, as 
a matter of fact, the pohticaUy irresponsible depart- 
ment and bureau staffs, rather than the - elected 
representatives of the people determine m.ajor 
pubhc policy. It is nominally responsible govern-, 
ment which is out of responsible control. A bureau- 
cracy fixes Its own pohcies to smt itself, and thus, 
generally, to keep itself in power It is ofteij charac- 
terized by msolence of office, the desire for further 
power, great impatience -with the ordinary man, and 
colossal incapacity to appreciate fundamental social 
and economic changes and the popular desires and 
needs springing therefrom 
Local government as we know it to-day is a repre- 
sentative system, and, in addition, if a local authority 
exceeds its powers, a remedy can be found through 
the Law Courts. Here we have a valued safeguard 
Whilst our system of justice applies the same laws 
to officials, to councillors, and to the pubhc, through 
the sarfie Courts," there can be no fear of a bureau- 
cracy. We are fortunate in finding ourselves without 
either a bureaucracy or a spoils system m our pubhc 

1 Report of the President’s Committee on “Administrative 
Management in the Government of the United States,” January, 
1937 (U S A Prmting Office, Washington, DC) 

* Better Government Personnel (McGraw-HiU Book Co ), p 58 
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• services, considering that tt has developed to its 
present form withont any preconceived plan, and 
in spite of a deep-rooted and natural objection to 
control 

Whilst a county, town, urban, oi rural council 
is' responsible for the policy of administration as a- 
whole, -the details of admimstration are broken down 
intg a series of departments l^be members of a 
, council after their election divide themselves into 
eomfnittees corresponding with the number of 
departments and sub-departments There is no rule 
governing this point — each local authority creates 
departments to suit its own requirements or its 
own idea of orgamzation. The number of sepaiate 
departments vanes with the size of the authority 
and correspondingly to the number of committees 
appointed by the council Moreover, the range of 
functions of each department is not always uniform 
throughout the service 

The table on pp 26-27 will give a general idea 
of the departmental layout of diffeiing types of 
authorities 

It will be noted that under the smaller authorities 
the work is grouped into not more than three or 
four departments, especially where the local autho- 
rity does not conduct such trading activities as 
transport, gas, water, and electricity. Sometimes 
this himtation of the number of departments adds 
to the variety of the work coming within the expe- 
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rience of those employed, while sometimes th6 work 
m departments of large authonties tends to.be 
sectionahzed. 

The chairman of each committee is responsible 
to the council and the public for the deasions and 
•policy of his committee, and tribute should be paid 
to the ability and conscientiousness of a large num- 
ber oftitizens wh(^ accept this responsibihty. Chair- 
men as a general rule put forward their reports with 
the same enthusiasm that they would in conducting 
their own pnvate concerns. Men in a comparatively 
small way of business often find that local govern- 
ment gives them scope for large scale administration, 
and greater freedom to exercise a natural ability, 
'which their own smaller scale and private occu- 
pations deny them. 

It IS a sigmficant feature of local government that 
the chaiiman of a committee gives his best to local 
government development schemes which, by their 
very nature, are often contrary to his personal 
■ economic philosophy, especially if he is engaged 
in private enterprise 

The- work of each department is carried out by 
a chief officer, a number of principal assistants, and 
a staff. These officers can be divided into the pro- 
fessional or technical officers and the “lay” or 
administrative and clerical staff. 

The head of the department is responsible for 
making reports and giving advice to his committee. 
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Manchester 

C3 

Population 

730,307 

Hampstead 

MB 

Population 

86,153 

Keighley 

B 

Population 

41,94s 

Barton-upon- 

IrweU' 

- RDC » 
Population 

Clerk’s 

Clerk’s 

Clerk’s 

Clerk’s , . 

Public Assistance 

— 

— 


Stationery 

— 

— 

— 

Court of Record 

— 

— 

— 

Treasurer’s 

Treasurer’s 

Treasurer’s 

Treasurer’s 

Rating and Valuation 

— 


— 

Health 

Health 

Health ' 

Health 

Education 

_ 

Education 

_ 

Libraries 

Libranes 

Libraries 

_ 

Art Gallery 

— 

Museum * 

_ 

Engineer’s 

Engineer’s 

Engineer’s 1 

— 

Surveyor’s 

— 

— ! 

Surveyor’s 


Estates 

— 


_ 

Architect’s 

— 

Architect’s j 

— 

Cleansing 

— 


Samtary 

Binldings 

— 

— 

— 

Rivers 

— 

— 1 

— 

Baths 

Baths 

Baths 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

j 

— 

• Gas 

— 

Gas 

_ 

Electricity 

Electricity 

'•Electricity 

— 

Water 

— 

Water 

— 

Transport 

— 

Transport 

— 

Watch 

_ 

— 

— • - 

— 

— 

Fire Brigade 

_ 

Market 

— 

— 

— 

Weights and Measures 

— 

— 

_ 

Parks and Cemeteries 

Cemetery 

Parks, Cemeteries, 
and Allotments 
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, and except m legal matters, witli which the town 
clerk deals, and thfe financial questions, with which 
the borough treasurer deals, he is the sole advisei 
of the copiimttee It is because of this system that 
heads of departments hold professional or technical 
quahfications, and are not appointed as adminis- 
trators like the principal officers of civil service 
departments On the other han^, local government 
heads of departments must acquire a considerable 
“^amount of administrative abihty to hold their posi- 
tions effectively, but this they usually get by experience. 

It is .to the credit of the members of the various 
local authority coimcils that even during the last 
century they voluntarily appointed men and women 
officers with the professional or technical quali- 
fications suitable to each department This practice 
became general mainly because the persons elected 
by the ratepayers of the town were men of business, 
integnty and high social standing, who realized 
the importance of having properly qualified officials 
to carry out their pohey with efficiency and skill.* 
Common sense and common practice therefore laid 
the foundations of a career service in the very begin- 
mngs of our modern system of local government 
The strict departmentalization of local govern- 
ment does not mean that there is an absence of 
co-ordination. As no local authority can do any- 
thmg for which it has no statutory authority, it 
follows that every department must at times be 
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advised on legal and statutory questions That 
requirement has produced the general practice. of 
appointing a lawyer as town clerk. He is recognized 
as the pnncipal officer of the authority and by 
virtue of the legal nexus he has become recognized 
as the administrative head. He is in close touch witfi 
the. work of eveiy department, and he is constantly 
in consultation witt the heads of departments and 
chairmen of committees He must advise the council 
on what it can do and what it cannot do. 

The cost of departmental activity must bear 
relation to the total amount which has beegn bud- 
geted for during the financial year, and in this sense 
the main financial artery runs from the borough 
treasurer’s department into all the other depart- 
ments and sub-departments There is, therefore, a 
degree of financial control, in some towns complete 
and m others less so Therefore the finance officer 
acts in this sense as general adviser. 

The relationship of the Council to the paid staff 
is similar to that of a board of directors and the 
admimstrators and workpeople of a large industry. 
The Council, therefore, is the employer. It is begging 
the question to say that “The Ratepayers” are the 
employers, although I am afraid that bogey is too 
often used by men who are not big enough for the 
task which they have undertaken, or want to shirk 
a responsibility which they tacitly accepted when 
they offered themselves for election. 
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The responsibility of an employer who has the 
welfare of an important group of workers in his 
keeping is difficult enough under ordinary circum- 
stances, but -when the extent and often the speed 
of execution of the “business” are controlled else- 
where, as m the case in local government, the task 
is made more difficult. So much of local government 
is -determined to-day by the Gor^’ernment under the 
control of Parliament that the “employer” is becom- 
ing more and more dependent upon the “expert” 
official. A change in the political colour of the 
Gbvernment of the day may change the tempo of 
local government admimstration Again, the growing 
tendency to elect councils on party political tickets 
is not making easier the work of the officer. Few 
people can hide completely their private political 
leanings, those who have a definite pohtical bias 
can seldom keep it to themselves, consequently a 
pubhc servant who may disclose such a bias is sure 
to be suspect by one party or another. In this respect 
the local government officer is placed m a more 
delicate situation than his prototype in the civil 
service or m busmess. The private pohtical views 
of the civil servant can be exercised without the 
same fear of his “employers” knowing his convic- 
tions In business, the employers are not appomted 
on pohtical grounds, and so long as the business 
IS progressing, they care httle about the politics of 
their employees In local government the employers 
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(the members of the council) are often electfed nn 
party lines and, like the employers in the business 
world, they are in close touch with the ofiicials, and 
actually decide their salaries and service cpnditions 
It IS most essential, theiefore, that the local 
government officer should show no political bias 
m his work, and that he should give his best services 
to those* who are elected to the council for the time 
being. No employer should expect more than whole- 
hearted co-operation and the efficient execution of' 
his decisions. No employee or official should give 



CHAPTER II 


Service Conditions 

You pay for work, but you invest in brains 

With apologies to the Austin Motor Co^ 

Aristotle believed that the best public officers 
would be obtained by throwing the positions open 
to all citizens, who should be appointed without 
pay. His theory was that such a system would con- 
fine the appointments to the well-to-do, who alone 
could afford the time to devote to the responsible 
positions in the pubhc services. The theory was 
defended on the grounds that men of wealth 
in a more or less democratic society were more 
hkely to be men of good birth, better educated, 
and consequendy more eligible to hold pubhc 
office 

Jeremy Bentham, our own great political philo-' 
sopher, did not go quite so far, but he did believe 
in low salaries Bentham’s idga was to secure men 
who were prepared to devote themselves to the 
civil service in order to satisfy 'an ideal of pubhc 
trust and not for the monetary value of the office 
He was also famihar with the practices in earlier 
days of selhng offices for fabulous sums, of obtaining 
exorbitant fees for insignificant services, or of “par- 
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celling out the property of the pubhc amoiVg the 
nominees of kings and ministers 
The legacy of low salaries which has beeninhented 
from Jeremy Bentham should not obsess qur minds 
to the exclusion of his philosophy. Bentham knew 
only the misuse of trust for mercenary motives and 
sought to preserve the ideal by removing the 
temptatron. The idja of making the pubhc service 
a career occupation had not then emerged. The 
modem Bentham reahzes that by the recogmtion of ' 
ability rather than the office. It is to-day necessary 
to remove the temptation of more lucrative; occu- 
pation by offenng the pubhc servant adequate and 
compensatmg service conditions. The salary is the 
first and most important part of an officer’s service 
conditions Although there is no national scale, there 
is a “strong resemblance” running through the pay 
sheets, and from amongst a large number of returns, 
scales which are actually bemg paid to-day and 
which are as representative as anythmg'can be, are 
given m Appendix 1. 

Salary scales are essential They are the guarantee 
of a fair deal offered^ to those who are asked to 
consider entering local government as a career. If 
the scales are not 'as good as those offered by 
banks, the civil service, insurance offices, also com- 
mercial houses, then we must not complain if these 
get the cream of the nation’s youth. Further, the 
salanes of local government officers must not be 
c _33 
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bandied about m "public £^ny more than incomes oi 
persons m insurance or private practice. Both points 
have official endorsement: 

In their* Final Report the Royal Commission on Local 
Government made the followmg recommendation (p i6o) 
’“It ivould be desirable for local authorities to consider by wh^it 
procedure the publicity given to the invidious discussions of 
personalities in connection with questions relating to salaries 
and promotion of individual officer^ might be minimized ” 
They also state (p 148) “We are impiesscd by the fact that 
this question has been raised not only by representatives ol 
local government officers, but by representatives of local , 
authorities who, without any desire to limit proper public 
diScussipn of the expenditure of pubhc money on salaries, 
stiongly deprecate public debate upon the salary and promo- 
tion of individual office! s It is clear that the publicity given 
to mvidious discussions of personalities may have very detri- 
mental effects upon the service, and it would be desirable for 
local authorities to consider by what procedure this might be 
minimized.” 

The Munster takes this opportunity of bringing this recom- 
mendation to the notice of all local authorities The work of 
local authorities, whether regarded from the point of view ol 
money or from that of the well-being of the commumty, is now 
so important as to make it mcreasmgly necessary to attract to 
It the ablest men This will not be achieved if there is pubic 
debate on the salaries to be paid to particular officers No one 
likes to have the question of his remuneration bandied about 
in pubhc debate, and men who ‘should be drawn into the 
service may refrain from entering it if they axe to loe subject to 
this disability * 

The Minister therefore urges every local authority to follow 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission, which it can 
do without in the slightest degree relaxmg control 

In this connection, the Minister would also press on local 
authorities that, instead of considermg increase of salaries in 
34 
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each individual case (other than in exceptional circumstances), 
they should adopt definite scales, the whole staff being 
orgamzed in appropriate classes This is usually far the better 
plan , the whole field of the local authorities’ service can then 
be more fully surveyed with such periodical review as may be 
necessary, and the work is likely to be better organized >• 

Generally speaking the lower grade salary scales 
in local government are lower than those winch apply 
to the Civil Service, jDut the highest salaries aremuch 
better. Seventy per cent of all local government 
officers receive no more than ;;(^26o per annum;' 
22 per cent receive between ,{^260 and £^<^0 per 
annum That fact may be an uncomfortable pie'ce 
of news for those who want to beheve otherwise, and 
it IS all the more important when one reahzes that 
in local government the “works” are brains and not 
machinery Salaries and wages must always be a 
big Item in any business which depends more upon 
man power than mechamcal power The health of 
the people cannot be protected, nor children be 
educated, by machinery If that were possible, the 
“business man” would say that it should be done 
by the best plant The argument is just as sound 
when It concerns personnel The “Hadow” Com- 
mittee wtots the best matenal to make local govern- 
ment a career service That matenal will only be 
attracted by adequate service conditions These need 
not be all salary Service conditions mean salary, 

^ Eleventh Annual Report of the Mimstry of Health, 1929-30 (pp 135- 

136) 
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superannuation, security, prestige, as well as details 
like holidays, sick-leave, etc. Those qualities referred 
tp in anofhei chapter are the attributes of the best 
type of public servant, and he is not generally the 
type attracted solelybyremuneration The “Hadow”^ 
idea that local government should recruit moie 
graduates from our umversities must be considered 
in, relation to this point. Gan lo^al government offei 
the same “compensation” to the university “honours- 
man” as the Civil Service^ 

The prestige which goes with a high admmis- 
trative, position in the Civil Service serves to com- 
pensate the holder of such an office for the lack of 
remuneration which his abihty would command in 
commerce or business It is admitted that the total 
remuneration of many local government officers 
exceeds that of the principal officers of state depart- 
ments. That IS the result in many instances of legis- 
lation which has imposed from time to time new and 
exacting responsibihties upon office holdeis which 
have earned with them additional remuneration 
But the tendency is now to consohdate these 
offices and to pay inclusive salanes This constant 
beddmg-down of responsibihty is affecting- the total 
amount of remuneration, but at the same time is 
in no way reducing the standard of the officers’ 

^ Report of the Departmental Committee on Qualifications, 
Recruitment, Trammg and Promotion of Local Government Officers 

(38-306) 
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qualifications and administrative ability. Practically ' 
all the advocates of reform in the system of staffing 
local authorities lean towards an equation of the 
conditions governing the selection and qualities of the 
civil servant and the local government officer But 
no one has attempted to value the general pr9.ctice 
of confejrnng “honours” on civil servants A more 
generous recognitidli of the public service rendered 
by local government officers would play an impor-, 
tant part in tlie elevation of the status and prestige 
of local government 

A more or less general picture of the sendee con- 
ditions in local government is given in Appendix 2, 
•This chart represents the result of answers to a 
questionnaire returned by over seven hundred local 
authorities, including the majority of the larger 
ones. 

Employment under a local authonty is in prac- 
tice similar to employment in other large-scale 
operations. It is somewhere between Bentham’s 
theory and the mother’s description to a neighbour 
when her boy got a junior position at the Town 
Hall “He’s got a joB for life and a pension after- 
wards,” she proudly explamed. Only those appoint- 
ments mentioned m the chapter on “Recruitment 
and Traimng” are protected by any kind of official 
or central authonty All the rest of the officers are 
subject to the terms of their appointment, which 
means as a rule “a month’s notice on either side ” 
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This ordinary and„ everyday piece of employment 
decency was not made general until 1933. Before 
tfie passing of the Local Government Act, 1933, 
quite an important section of the staff had no more 
security of tenure of office than “employment during 
the pleasure of the Council ” a condition laid down 
in the Public Health Act, 1875 (Section 189), and 
that was “the law” until it was altered by Section 121 
^of the Local Government Act, 1933, winch reads : 

(i) Notwithstanding any provision in this Act or any other 
enactment that a person holding any office shall hold the office 
durmg the pleasure of a local authority, there may be included 
in the terms on which he holds the office a piovision that the 
appointment shall not be terminated by either party without 
giving to the other party such reasonable notice as may be 
agreed, and where, at the commencement of this Act, an 
officer of a local authority holds office upon terms winch 
purport to include such a provision, that provision shall, as 
from the commencement of this Act, be deemed to be valid 

(3) A provision m this Act 01 any other enactment that a 
person holdmg any office shall hold the office dming the 
pleasure of a local authority shall not affect any right 01 
obligation of the officer to retire on attaimng any specified 
age or on the happemng of any specified event in pursuance 
of any enactment or scheme relating to the superannuation 
allowance which is applicable to the officer 

SUPEKANNUATION 

Strange as it may seem, no local government 
authority pnor to 1922 possessed the power to 
grant pensions to its employees unless it obtained 
Parhamentary sanction for the purpose through a 
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Private Bill. Rather less than forty local autbonties • 
had set up superannuation schemes by this method 
when the Local Government and Other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act was passed in 1922. The Act 
was adoptive and conferred on all local authorities 
the nght to set up superannuation funds, but con- 
fer! ed no nghts on their officers unless the local 
authonties agreed by a two-thirds majority to adopt 
the Act and named the posts to be included in the 
scheme. The officers were given no option to ‘con-’ 
tract out’ and contributions to the Superannuation 
Fund could legally be deducted from their salaries. 
On the other hand it gave power to the local 
.authorities to include certain officers and exclude 
other officers on any pretext whatever. It is only 
fair to say that the large majority of local autho- 
rities exercised their powers quite fairly in the 
interests of all their officers. 

A novel feature of the Act was that which enabled 
an officer or servant, in transferring fi-om one local 
authonty which had adopted the Act to another such 
authority, to carry with him the superannuation 
rights which had already accrued to him by reason 
of his previous service Where an officer or servant 
transferred from an established post in the service 
of one local authority, with the consent of that 
authority, and, within six months of leaving its 
service, secured an estabhshed post in the service 
of another local authonty, the local authonty firom 
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which he transferred was to pay to tlie second local 
authority a “transfer value” ascertained in accord- 
ance with rules made for the purpose by the Minister 
of Health As soon as that payment had been made, 
the transferring officer was entitled to all the rights 
in respect of his service before the date of transfer, 
which he would have had if that service had been 
exclusively with the local authority to whom he had 
transferred 

By the end of 1936 some 345,000 employees had 
been brought under the provisions of the Act of 
19*22, leavmg approximately 20,000 officers un- 
provided for. This position created anomalies detri- 
mental to the authorities, to the officers, and to 
the efficiency of the local government service, since 
It restricted the movement of officeis from one 
authority to another and narrowed the field 
of choice for those authorities without pension 
schemes 

In the meantime, the Local Government Act of 
1929 had been passed and this measure, among 
other things, had transferred the Poor Law adminis- 
tration from ad hoc authorities to County and County 
Borough Councils. The employees so transferred 
had all been covered by superannuation schemes 
under the Act of i8g6, and although their positions 
were safeguarded they found themselves working 
side by side with officers for whom no such provision 
had been made and the position was chaotic. 
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The Local Governmfcnt Superannuation Acts, • 
1937, now govern the situation as regards the futiire 
There were two Acts, one for England and Wales 
and the othei for Scotland. Both received Royal 
Assent on July 30, 1937. The former Act will come 
into operation on April 1, 1939, and the Scottish 
Act on, May 16, 1939. Both Acts foUow largely the 
Act of 1922 whicb they replace, with one or two 
notable improvements. It is possible under the 1937 
Act for an officer to take his pension jointly with' 
his wife by accepting a reduced pension on retire- 
ment, part of which would continue payable to 'his 
widow in the event of his death. Pension is calcu- 
.lated on the average salary for the last five years 
of service at one-sixtieth for each year of contributory 
service and one-one hundred and twentieth for 
each year of non-contnbutory service. Power is 
given to the employing authority to increase the 
basis of calculation for non-contributory service up 
. to the full rate. The Act of 1937, in addition, gives 
an option to the retinng officer, where the local 
authonty does not use its powers generously, to pay 
additional sums into the superannuation fund in 
order to acquire the nght to receive a pension up 
to but not exceedmg forty-sixtieths of salary. 

Officers who come under the 1922 Act contribute 
5 per cent of their salary to the superannuation fund, 
but those who come under the 1937 Acts will con- 
tribute 6 per cent There are special rates of con- 
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tributfons for Poor Law employees transferred under 
the Local Government Act, 1929, 

' The Act of 1922 contains no provisions relating 
to persons holdmg a joint appomtment. The new 
Act also provides that where one of the holders of 
a joint appointment ceases to hold his appointment 
and the appointment of the other is thereby deter- 
mined, then that other, if her is a contributory 
employee and has attained the age of fifty or com- 
'pleted twenty years’ service, shall be entitled to a 
superannuation allowance according to scale. 

This ^provision does not, however, apply where 
a joint appomtment of spouses is determined in 
consequence of the misconduct of one of them. 

The 1937 Act provides for female nurses, rmd- 
wives, and health visitors the option of retiring at 
fifty-five, or at any age between fifty-five and sixty, 
provided each has thirty years service to her credit. 

In the case of an officer transferring from the local 
government service to the Unemployment Assistance 
Board (the Civil Service), the Unemployment Act, 
1934, provides for two pensions to be paid, one 
from the local authority which he was serving at 
the time of his appointment to the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, if that authority had a pension 
scheme m operation, and the other from the 
government if still in the service of the government 
at the pensionable age. This Act and the Super- 
annuation Act, 1935, 3xe the only provisions for 
42 . 
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retaining superannuation rights when an • officer 
transfers from the local government service to the 
Civil Service, and the best one can say of them Is 
that they are very half-hearted arrangements Some 
day we shall see the wisdom of interchangeability 
between all sections of the public services and the 
carry forward principle concerning superannuation 

The general Acts relating to the superannuation 
of persons in sections of the local government service 
not covered by the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Acts of 1937, are 

Elementary School Teachers (Superannuation) 
Act, 1898, 

Probationers’ Offenders Act, 1907 ; 

Teachers (Superannuation) Acts, 1925 and 1937; 

Pohce Pensions Act, 1921 , 

Fire Brigade Pensions Acts, 1925 and 1929; 

Asylums Officers’ Superaimuation Act, 1909; 

Asylums and Certified Institutions (Officers Pen- 
sions) Act, 1918; 

Local Government (Clerks) Act, 1931 j 

Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896 • 
(Repealed subject to preservation of existing 
superannuation rights). 


Unemployment Act, 1934 
Superannuation Act, 1935 


Contain provisions in 
case of interchange 
between the Civil 
Service and the Local 
[ Government Service. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 

Unless a local authonty obtains a certificate of' 
exception under Part II of the First Schedule of the 
l^ational Health Insurance Act, 1936, aU local 
government oflBcers between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty-five years, with a salary not exceeding ^^250 
per annum are insurable under the National Health 
and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contn- 
'butory Pensions Acts, 1936 Those with salaries 
exceeding ;^250 per annum who have pieviously 
been in insurable employment for the requisite 
period can, of course, remain insured as Voluntaiy 
Contributors legardless of salary or income. The- 
advantage of a certificate of exception is doubted 
by many, and “on pnnciple” many autliorities have 
refused to seek exception, beheving that any national 
scheme of social msurance is weakened by the ex- 
clusion of what are regarded in insurance jargon 
as “good lives.” To obtain a certificate of exception, 
a local authority must satisfy the Minister of Health 
that the eqmvalent benefits of insurance are guaran- 
teed m the service conditions Of the officers In this 
connection it is not easy for a local authority without 
a superannuation scheme to provide the equivalent 
of “disablement benefit,” but of course this dis- 
advantage will go when the Local Government 
Superannuation Acts, 1937, come into operation 
in April and May 1939 
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The passing of the Widows’, Oiphans’ and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contabutors) 
Act, 1937, which operates from January 3, 1938, 
introduces a new system of voluntary insurance for 
pensions and breaks the interlocking between the 
Health and Pensions Insuiance 

The Act provides in the case of voluntary con- 
tnbutors who quahfied under the original Act that 
they shall have the option of contmuing their In- 
surance under the provisions of the original Act, or . 
transferring to the appropriate provisions of the 
1937 Act, which will enable them to contribute .for 
pensions only and disregard the National 'Health 
Insurance In the case, however, of persons quali- 
‘fying for voluntary insurance after January 2, 1938, 
the provisions of the 1937 Act will automatically 
apply. This change of condition will most seriously 
affect officers engaged in excepted employment, as 
they will be prevented from taking up voluntary 
insurance for all benefits of the Health and Pensions 
Acts as their colleagues have done in the past. 
Section 9 of the Pensions Act, 1937, provides for 
such officers to become voluntary contributors, when 
they cease to come within the scope of the certificate 
by reason of then: salary exceeding the insurable 
limit (£250 per annum) for such benefits and subject 
to the same conditions as when they were in excepted 
employment. 

It will, therefore, be seen that local government 
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officers can only enjoy the benefits of the Health 
and Pensions Acts if they are employed by a 
council which has not obtained exception from any 
of the benefits under these Acts. To those officers 
so engaged, with a salary under £<^^0 per annum 
and, consequently, compulsorily insured, it cannot be 
demed that the benefits obtainable are more than 
equal, m accordance with the rates of premium, 
to 'the benefits obtained from dSf private insurance 
^company, and when their salary exceeds £<250 per 
annum, they have the option of continuing to be 
entitled to these benefits zis voluntary contributors, 
or alloiVing the insurance to lapse. It would, there- 
fore, seem that in order to give every officer an 
opportumty to insure himself, councils should in' 
future discourage exceptions from either the Health 
or Pensions Acts 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Local government officers receiving salaries withm 
the insurable limit must pay unemployment in- 
surance unless the employing authority has obtained 
a certificate of exception from the Miiuster of Labour. 
To obtain this certificate the Mimster must 'be satis- 
fied that employment is permanent, that insurance 
against unemployment is unnecessary, and that the 
officers included have at least three years’ service 
already to then credit The majority of local govern- 
ment officers are excepted 
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COMPENSATIOlN PROVISIONS 

From 1867 Parliament has accepted the principle 
that when a local government officer loses his em- 
ployment or suffers a reduction m salary and status 
in consequence of an alteration in the law, com-- 
pengation should be paid to him The alteration of 
boundaries, the abohtion of an authority, or the 
transfer of some function from one type of authority 
to another, frequently leaves local government officers , 
without hope of progress and even without a job 
These changes are in no sense due to the fault .or 
the action of the officers concerned, but may repre- 
sent a change m national pohcy arising from a change 
of government 

Pubhc servants who have made local government 
their career, who have been speaally trained for it, 
and who, therefore, have a reduced market value in 
the outside world, cannot be thrown on the scrap 
heap at such times of change Therefore, the prin- 
ciple of includmg in new legislation of this character 
some provision for compensation on abohtion of 
office has followed the precedent of the civil service 
Various general public Acts and many local autho- 
rities’ private Acts include compensation provisions 

The provisions of Section 150 of, and the Fourth 
Schedule to, the Local Government Act, 1933, con- 
stitute a considered code, of appKcation, not only m 
the case of Orders or Schemes made under that 
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Act, but also for application in tlie case ol local 
Acts involving questions of compensation to officers 
and servants of local authonties The 1933 pro- 
visions have, in fact, been apphed with necessary 
modifications m some cases where officers and ser- 
.vants of other bodies than local authorities have 
been affected by local Acts. The 1933 provisions 
are fbe outcome of a series of enactments f relating 
to' compensation contained in th& Local Government 
Act, 1888, the Locsd Government Act, 1894, the 
Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, and numerous local Acts and Orders 
affectirig local authorities 
Compensation provisions are contained in the 
following general Acts relatmg to specific matters ' 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, Section 16 as 
amended by the Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1922, 
1926, 1928, and 1933, 

Education Act, 1921; 

Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926 (in relation to the 
setting up of the “Grid Scheme”) , 

Town and Country Planmng Act, 1932, 

London Passenger Transporj; Act, 1933, 

Livestock Industry Act, 1937. 

BREAKING A CONTRACT OF SERVIOE 

Section 4 of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, provides that where a person 
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employed by a mumcipal authority who ar6 gas 
and water undertakers for any city, borough, town, 
or place wilfully and maliciously breaks a- contract* 
of service with that authority, knowing or havmg 
reasonable cause to beheve that the probable con- 
sequence of his so doing, either alone or in combina- 
tion with others, will be to deprive the inhabitants 
of that city, borougji, town, or place wholly or to 
a gieat extent of the supply of gas or water, he 
shall on conviction by a court of summary juris- 
diction or on mdictment, be hable to a penalty not 
exceeding £20 or to impnsonment for a term nbt 
exceeding three months, with or without hard 
labour 

Section 31 of the Electncity Supply Act, 1919, 
extends the provisions of the above section to per- 
sons employed by a joint clectriaty authority or by 
any authorized undertakers. Under this Act “autho- 
rized undertakers” include a local authority or a 
combination of local authonties or a joint electricity 
authority It is further provided by section 5 of the 
Act of 1875 that where a person wilfully and mali- 
ciously breaks a contract of service or of hiring, 
knowing or having reasonable cause to believe that 
the probable consequence of his so doing, either 
alone or in combination with others, will be to 
endanger human hfe or cause serious bodily injury 
or to expose valuable property, whether real 01 
personal, to destruction or senous injury, he shall 
D .49 
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be liable to similar penalties as those contained in 
section 4. 

° Section 5 must now be read together with section 6 
(4) of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 
1927, by which it is provided that “If a person 
employed by a local or other public authority wil- 
fully breaks a contract of service with that authority, 
knowing or having reasonable pause to believe that 
the probable consequence of his so doing, either 
alone or in combination with others, wiU be to cause 
injury or danger or grave inconvenience to the 
commumty, he shall be hable, on summary con- 
viction, to a fine not exceedmg ten pounds or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding three 
months.” 

Also there are certain local government officers 
upon whom statutory duties are imposed who would 
be thereby prohibited from participating in any 
strike, viz’ relieving officers and masters of public 
assistance institutions 

It is further provided by section i of the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Umons Act, 1927, that any 
strike is illegal if it (a) has -any object other than 
or in addition to the furtherance of a trade dispute 
within the trade or industry in which the strikers are 
engaged; (&) is a strike designed or calculated to 
coerce the government either directly or by inflicting 
hardship upon the commumty. It would, therefore, 
be illegal for local government officers to take part in 
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any general strike. Apart from this, there is nqthing 
necessarily illegal in a strike or in the authorization 
of a strike, or in the undertaking of the manager 
ment or direction of a strike, but a strike may 
become illegal if it is attended with circumstances 
such as a breach of contract or intimidation, -which' 
make it illegal For mstance, a local government 
officer -^^^ho by thg terms of his employment , is 
required to give one month’s notice could be sued 
for damages for breach of contract if he were to 
cease work without ha-ving given the proper notice 

OTHER LEGAL PROVISIONS 

’Generally speaking all local government officers 
must work under the council, who are responsible 
as a body for the pohcy in local government. In 
some cases, however, the law reqmres officers to do 
certain things which are outside the control of the 
council; for instance, in the conduct of elections 
the town clerk is not under control; also, the 
borough or county treasurer must disobey any orders 
instructing him to make illegal payments These 
exceptioirs to the general rule that the officers must 
carry out the pohcy of the council are well-known 
to both sides, and are seldom the cause of trouble. 

Local authorities are large buyers of materials 
and parties to important and expensive contracts. 
Those who enter into these contracts are not spend- 
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ing their own money, but that of the ratepayeis, 
and It is necessary to protect the public as far as 
It can be done by law, fiom corrupt practices. Most 
of the law concerning the conduct of local govern- 
ment officers and local authority contracts is con- 
tained in the Local Government Act, 1933; the 
appropriate section (123) (i) reads as follows 
“If It comes to the knowledge of an officer em- 
ployed, whether under this Act or any other enact- 
ment, by a local authority, that a contract in which 
he has any pecuniary mterest, whether direct or 
indirect (not being a contract to winch he is himself 
a party), has been, or is proposed to be, entered 
into by the authority or any committee thereof, he 
shall, as soon as practicable, give notice in writing 
to the authority of the fact that he is interested 
therein. . .” 

There are one or two other Acts to be lemem- 
bered The Pubhc Bodies Corrupt Practices Act, 
1889, makes it a misdemeanour for any person 
directly or mdirectly corruptly to solicit or receive" 
any gift or other reward as an inducement for doing 
or forbearmg to do anything nn respect of a trans- 
action, actual or proposed, in which the public body 
IS concerned. 

The Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906, enacts 
that if any agent accepts or obtains any gift or con- 
sideration as an inducement or reward for doing or 
forbearmg to do any act in relation to his principal’s 
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affairs or business, or for showing or forbearing to 
show favour or disfavour to any person in relation 
to his pnncipal’s affairs or business or, if any person 
corruptly gives or agrees to give or offers any gift 
or consideration to any agent as an inducement or 
reward for doing or forbearing to do any act in 
relation^ to his principal’s affairs or busmess, br for 
showing or forbearing to show favour or disfavour 
to any person in relation to his pnncipal’s affairs 
or business he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour 
and shall be hable 

(1) on conviction — on indictment to imprison- 
ment for not exceeding two years, or to a 
fine not exceeding ^^500, or to both ; 

(2) on summary conviction to imprisonment for 
'not exceedmg four months, or to a fine not 

exceeding ^^50, or to both 

An officer serving any local authority is an agent 
within the meamng of this Act Both the Pubhc 
Bodies Corrupt Practices Act, 1889, and the Preven- 
tion of Corruption Act, 1906, were amended and 
strengthened by the Prevention of Corruption Act, 
1916, more particularly by throwmg the onus of 
proof that the gift, etc , was not received or given 
corruptly on the accused where a contract for a 
local authority or other public body is concerned. 
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SIOK LEAVE 

The practice of local authorities in paying their 
officers during penods of sickness varies so con- 
siderably that it IS not possible to give anything hke 
a “normal” example, still less an “average” of the 
country. Some authonties treat each case on its 
merits , others pay full salary ^for a short period, 
then, either half salary for a further period and 
nothing afterwards, or treat each case on its merits , 
others again pay full salary for a comparatively 
loAg penod— that is, anything up to six months; 
then one of the two alternatives mentioned above 
will operate. Others have a graduated scale, paying 
full salary for a longer period to an officer with more 
years of service than to his colleague who has not 
been m the service for so many years. Some local 
authorities deduct the amount due to the officer 
from National Health Insurance Others beheving 
than an officer needs more money dunng periods 
of ill-health, allow him to retain his full salary, 

OFFIOE HOURS 

The practice of local authonties varies in regard to 
office hours almost as much as it does in connection 
with sickness payments, but the hours worked by 
the staffs generally depend upon the office hours 
operating throughout the town The maximum 
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number of hours, however, rarely exceeds 39, whilst 
in many local authonties, 38 is a common workmg 
week. In London, it is usual for officers to have only 
I hour for lunch, but m the province ij or hours 
is often given and this enables the officers to get 
home for a meal They make up this extra time by ' 
starting earher in the morning, or closing later m 
the evening than their metropohtan colleagues 
Another practice which is of recent innovation 
and is rapidly becoming popular is the “Saturday 
mormng leave ” Some local authonties arrange for 
a “rota” whereby the officers have one Saturday 
mormng free m three or four. 

OVERTIME 

Overtime, m the industrial sense of the term, is 
virtually unknown in the local government service. 
When extra hours are worked, it is the usual practice 
to grant “tea money” which rarely covers and more 
tarely still exceeds the cost of a meal Chief officers 
and committee clerks are the most suffering victims 
of extra hours, for it is a common and growmg 
pracbce to have committee and council meetings 
during week-day evemngs, and in some instances 
on Saturday afternoons In some cases, these extra 
hours are (compensated for by time off during the 
day or by an addition to pubhc and annual hohdays 
This question has not, however, been satisfactorily 
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settled and, at the annual conference, 1936, of the 
National Association of Local Government Officers, 
the following resolution was passed : 

That this conference calls the attention of local authorities 
to the serious restriction of the opportunities of many local 
'government officers for education, lest, recreation and social 
activities, as a result of those officers being required to attend 
evening meetings of Councils and Committees 

■That the National Executive Couq^il be instructed to take 
steps to bring this matter to the notice of the Associations of 
Local Authorities, to obtain compensatmgleave for those officers 
concerned, and to amend the model Conditions of Service 
accordingly 

No local authority can be better than the staff 
which mans its maclune. 



CHAPTER III 


'Recruitment and Training 


I hold every man a debtor to Ins profession, from the which 
as men do of course seek to leceive countenance and profits, 
so ought they of duty to endeavour themselves, by way of 
amends, to be a help and an ornament thereunto 

• FRANQIS BACON ” 

It will be obvious that the multifarious duties now 
carried out by local authorities, and the vast amount 
of administrative detail involved, necessitate 'the 
employment of a large subordinate staff of assistants 
.and clerical workers A glance at the pnncipal 
activities of a local authority will give some idea 
of the varied nature of the services They embrace 
pubhc health (including the provision of the various 
medical services), pubhc samtation (including water 
supply, sewage and refuse disposal), rehef of the 
,poor, education, police, fire brigade service, con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and bridges, and 
provision and maintenance of open spaces, recrea- 
tion grounds and allotment lands, architecture 
(including housing and supervision of building), 
town and country planning, rating and valuation, 
in many cases trading undertakings, such as the 
supply of water, electricity, gas and transport, 
supervision of weights and measures, and super- 
vision of agriculture, including land settlement 
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I ajn leaving out of this story the position and 
the appointment and qualifications of teachers 
Whilst the administration of education is the re- 
sponsibihty of the local authorities, the conditions 
of service of teachers are governed very largely by 
the Board of Education 

It is safe to assume that every local authority (with 
the exception of those whose administrative offices 
are placed in the centre of the county of London) 
selects its jumor entrants from within its own area 
and usually the announcement of vacancies is made 
by'- advertisement in the local newspapers. 

Some of the larger local authorities hold special 
entrance examinations, but, generally speakmg, a 
school certificate, good address, and a satisfactory 
interview are preliminaries to appointment The 
Manchester City Council, for example, holds public 
examinations as often as may be necessary for junior 
positions in the corporation service. From the hst 
of successful candidates each employing committee 
fills the vacancies in its own department. In some 
cases the principal officers have an arrangement 
with the juvenile employment department, or with 
the headmasters and imstresses of secondary schools, 
whereby suitable candidates are supphed for inter- 
view when a vacancy for a junior occurs. 

There is a noticeable difference m the calibre of 
the young officers m the last ten years in those local 
authonties where a minimum age of sixteen years 
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IS insisted upon, with the matnculation standard. 
The proportion of officers in all departments who 
have their professional ticket is noticeably higher 
in these cases also, and this, of course, is partly due 
to the fact that the matriculation examination has 
in many cases given exemption from the preliminary' 
professional examinations and the juniors have 
proceeded to the jjfofessional studies without any 
lapse in the habit of study. 

Probably 90 per cent of the firesent staffs of local 
authonties were originally recruited as jumors at 
fourteen plus to sixteen years of age, and frgm this 
great reservoir a large proportion of the heads of 
departments have emerged by promotion There 
is a growing tendency to advertise for jumor officials, 
but rarely is an appomtment made from a distant 
town, because the salary offered is insufficient to 
enable the youth to hve away from home Cost of 
board, lodgings, and laundry must be met, if he is 
to make himself proficient, tuition and exammation 
fees have to be paid, and provision made for the 
holidays and recreation so necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of a healthy hfo. He should also be interested 
in various social affairs in order to become a useful 
citizen. All this will cost money. 

In some instances, however, persons of mature 
years who have obtained a professional or technical 
qualification outside the service, are appointed, 
usually after pubhc advertisement. 
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It will be found that m the majority of depart- 
ments of every authority the staff comprises two 
mam sections 

(a) the professional or technical, and 

(b) the “lay,” or clencal and administrative 

The following brief survey of the various depart- 
ments will show the opportunities available for 
tpaimng for the professional, ^techmcal, adminis- 
trative, and clencal positions m local government 

In some cases quahfications for a post are pre- 
scribed by statute or by statutory regulations In 
these eases the statutory requirements have been 
quoted, and attention has also been drawn to those 
cases where the consent of the Minister of the 
appropnate government department is required for 
the appointment or dismissal of an officer. 

clerk’s department 

There is no statutory defimtion of what should be 
the duties and qualifications of a clerk of a county 
council, town clerk, or clerk of an urban or rural 
district council Under th& Local Government 
(Clerks) Act, 1931, however, the salary to be paid 
to the clerk of a county council requires the approval 
of the Mimster of Health. This Act also provides 
that the requirement of the Local Government Act, 
1888, that the clerk of a county council should be 
also clerk of the peace shall not operate hence- 
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forward, and that those officers shall in future be 
separate and distinct 

The clerk is usually a member of the legal pro- 
fession except m the case of some small authorities 
To attain professional status m the clerk’s depart- 
ment an officer usually qualifies as a sohcitor, and ' 
for this purpose he must not only pass examinations, 
but he niust also en^r into articles with a practising 
solicitor for a period of five years (or three years 
in the case of a umversity graduate). When the town 
clerk is a sohcitor, it is possible for an officer to be 
articled to him. It is also possible for duly qqahfied 
assistants to grant articles to pupils, who may or 
may not be salaried officers of the local authority 
in addition, the officer must attend an approved 
law school for a course of lectures; but such lectures 
may be undertaken in the evemngs, and need not 
interfere with the officer’s continued employment 
m the local government service 

In some cases an officer can attain professional 
s’tatus by taking the exarmnations of the Council 
for Legal Education and quahfying as a barrister- 
at-law This involves passing a prescribed examma- 
tion and 'being a registered member of one of the 
Inns of Court The umversity degree of Bachelor 
of Laws is frequently taken by officers who ulti- 
mately attain professional rank 

It wiU thus be seen that the jumor entrants to 
the service can qualify professionally and eventually 
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obtain the position of chief officer in the department 
It should also be noted that in some instances men 
of mature years who have quahfied as sohcitors in 
private practice can enter the service in the lower 
grades of the professional staff, usually being 
appointed as assistant sohcitors, or legal clerks, 
and after experience may then rise to the highest 
post m the department. ^ 

treasurer’s department 

An officer in the treasurer’s department may quahfy 
professionally by passing the exaimnations of the 
Institute of Mumcipal Treasurers and Accountants 
Before he is permitted to enter for these examinations 
he must be employed m the finance department 
of a local authority and, before presenting himself 
for the final examination, must have had at least 
five years’ expenence (three years in the case of 
a graduate) in local authonty financial work. It 
is thus possible for a jumor clerk to attain profes- 
sional status whilst continuing employment m the 
local government service, and-so to obtain a position 
as treasurer 

The Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors also conducts professional accountancy 
examinations which do not relate specifically to 
mumcipal accountancy, but officers in the treasurer’s 
department frequently take the examinations of this 
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body. In some instances, chartered accountants are 
appointed to the staff of the treasurer’s department, 
but It IS usual for local authorities to expect tha 
qualifications of the Institute of Mumcipal Treasurers 
and Accountants, or the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors for the higher posts 
Where a costing system is m operation, officers 
engaged on this worjc usually take the examinations 
of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 

RATING AND VALUATION DEPARTMENT 

In. some authorities the rating and valuatiort work 
IS undertaken by the treasurer’s department, in 
others a separate ratmg and valuation department 
is estabhshed. The Incorporated Association of 
Rating and Valuation Officers conducts a profes- 
sional examination, and jumor entrants to the 
service may enter for the final examination after 
three years’ experience m a ratmg and valuation 
department or other similar office of a local authonty. 

PUBLia HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

(a) Medtdiil Officers — ^The position of chief officer 
of the pubhc health department is governed by 
Statutory Rules and Orders, 1926, No 552, para- 
graph 5, of which reads “A person shall not be 
qualified to be hereafter appointed or re-appointed 
as a medical officer of health of any distnct or 
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combmation of districts unless, in addition to the 
qualification prescribed by any statute he is also 
either registered in the medical register as the holder 
of a diploma in sanitary science, public health, or 
state medicine, or has had not less than three years’ 
previous experience of the duties of a medical officer 
of health ” 

It will thus be seen that the chief officer of a 
pubhc health department must be a qualified doctor. 
An officer cannot, therefore, enter as a junioi and 
qualify as chief of the medical department whilst 
m the ^.ervice of a local authority, since it is necessary 
for him not only to have passed the appropriate 
examinations, but to have been trained in a recog- 
nized medical school. Members of the medical 
profession, before entering the local government 
service, usually take the Diploma in Pubhc Health. 
This is an additional qualification in subjects related 
to the public health work of a local authority 
(b) Sanitary Inspectors^ Food Inspectors^ Smoke Inspec- 
tors — The appointment of a samtary inspector must 
be made in accordance with paragraph :6 of 
Statutory Rules and Orders, ^926, No 552, which 
reads : 

A person shall not be qualified to be hereafter appointed or 
re-appointed as a sanitary inspector of any district or combina- 
tion of districts unless he is the holder 

(a) Of a certificate of the Royal Samtaiy Institute and 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Joint Board , 01 
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(i) A certificate of the late Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination 
Board, or 

(r) A certificate issued before the ist day of January, 1899, 
by the Samtary Institute, now known as the Royal • 
Samtaiy Institute, or 

{d) In the case of an appomtment as samtary inspector of a 
district or combination of districts outside London a 
certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute issued befoie 
the 1st day of January, 1926 

Provided* that if the local authority employ a qualified 
veterinaiy suigeon for pill poses connected with the inspection 
of meat, they may, with the approval of the Ministei, appomt 
him as a samtary mspector foi the purpose only of exercising 
the powers and duties of such an officer in relation to meat 
notwithstanding that he does not possess one of the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by this Article 

An officer who has attained the age of twenty-one 
may present himself for the examinations of tlie 
Royal Sanitary Institute and the Samtary Inspectors’ 
Exaimnations Joint Board if he can show that he 
has had at least one year’s practical experience m 
a public health department and has attended a six 
months’ course of lectures at a school approved by 
the Examinations Board The course of lectures may 
be taken in the evenmg A jumor cleik m the 
medical officer’s department can therefore qualify 
as a samtdry inspector whilst m the service. 

The quahfication foi women samtary inspectors 
is the same as that required for men samtary m- 
spectors, namely, the qualifying certificate of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute and the Samtary Inspec- 
tors’ Examination Joint Board It is more difficult 
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for a woman to obtain the practical instruction than 
for a man unless she is qualified as a health visitor, 
’in which case a year’s experience as a health visitor 
is accepted as the necessary practical experience in 
a public health department 
In Scotland, samtary inspectors’ certificates are 
granted by the Royal Samtary Association of 
Scotland ^ 

In addition to samtary inspectors, certain local 
authorities employ smoke inspectors and meat and 
food inspectors The quahfications for these tech- 
nTcal positions are obtained by passing the appro- 
priate examinations of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

(c) Health Visitors — Paragraph 8 of Statutory 
Rules and Orders, 1930, No. 69, which relates to 
the appomtment of health visitors states 

Any person appomted to be a health visitoi shall be a 
woman who, prior to the ist April, 1930, has held the appoint- 
ment of a health visitor with the approval of the Minister, or 
who has obtamed the health visitors’ certificate issued by the 
Royal Samtary Institute under conditions approved by the 
Minister or the diploma issued under the Board of Education 
(Health Visitors’ Trammg) Regulations, 1919 

For wholetime appointments, a health visitors’ 
certificate is required which can only be obtamed by . 

(a) trained nurses with the certificate of the 
Central Midwives’ Board who have completed 
an approved course of training m public 
health work lasting for at least six months; or 
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(b) women who have .undergone an approvea 
course of traimng in public health work 
lasting for two years, together with six months’,* 
traimng in hospital and who have obtained the 
certificate of the Central Midwives’ Board , or 

(c) existing health visitors who have completed 
at least three years’ satisfactory service 

The health visitors’ certificate is granted by the 
Royal Samtary Institute 

(d) Midwives —In order to practice as a midwife 
it is necessary to obtain the certificate of the Central 
Midwives Board which has prescribed courses of 
training approved by the Mimster of Health both 
for quahfied nurses and for those who have not so 
qualified This quahfication is also necessary for 
public health work in such appomtments as health 
visitor and usually for district nursing 

The principal object of the Midwives Act, 1936, 
is to secure the orgamzation throughout the country 
of a dormcihary service of salaried midwives under 
the control of local supervising authonties as an 
important step m the .improvement of the maternity 
services and in the campaign for reducing maternal 
mortahty Under section 6 of the Act, the Mimster 
of Health may, by order, apply the section to the 
area of any local supervising authority or to any 
county district contained therein, when he is satis- 
fied that that authority has secured the provision 
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of ao adequate service of salaried midwives Aftei 
the date of such an order, it will be a penal offence 
for a male person or any person who is neither 
certified under the Midwives Act, 1902, nor regis- 
tered in the general part of the register of nurses 
reqmred to be kept under the Nurses Registiation 
Act, 1919, to receive any remuneration for attending 
in the area or district to which the order applies 
as a nurse on a woman in chilfibirth or at any time 
dunng the ten days immediately after childbirth. 
Exceptions are, however, made as regards, (a) per- 
sons who are undergoing training as part of a mid- 
wifery course recogmzed by the General Medical 
Council or by the Central Midwives Board with 
a view to becoming duly qualified medical prac- 
titioners or certified midwives ; [b) any person who 
attends on a woman in a nursing home registered, 
or exempt from registration, under the Nursing 
Homes Registration Act, 1927, or m hospitals or 
mstitutions excepted firom the definition of nursing 
home in that Act, and (c) women who before 
January i, 1937, have been certified by the autho- 
rities of a hospital or other institution to which the 
Mimster has, by Order, applied the proviso to 
subsection (i) of the section, to have been trained 
in obstetric nursing, provided that such women 
give notice m writing to the authority of the area 
that they have been so certified 
The Act also confers on the Central Midwives 
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Board the power to frame rules requinng midwives 
to attend periodically courses of instruction approved 
by the Board and local supervising authorities are' 
required to provide, or arrange for the provision of, 
the necessary courses for midwives practising in , 
their areas. 

(e) Hospitals . — The chief oflBcers of general and 
mental hospitals, and general chnics under the 
control of the local authorities whether orgamzed 
in public health departments or in public assistance 
departments, must be fully qualified medical practi- 
tioners The heads of tuberculosis sanatoria and 
chmcs must be doctors with special quahfications 
111 connection with the prevention and cure of 
phthisis Their appointment and dismissal are sub- 
ject to the consent of the Mimster of Health 

There are also many subordinate posts in these 
institutions for which medical qualifications are 
required The domestic and orderly staff, however, 
are ordinarily recrmted through the employment 
exchanges 

The Nurses’ Registration Act, 1919, standardized 
the professional traimflg of nurses and set up bodies 
known as the General Nursing Councils for England 
and Wales, for Scotland and for Ireland. Each body 
approves hospitals which satisfy the reqmred con- 
ditions as traimng schools, maintains the Register 
of Nurses and conducts the various examinations 
which nurses must pass in order to have their names 
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entered on the register The councils are also con- 
cerned with the uniform or badge which may be 
"worn by registered nurses 

Training as a hospital nurse usually consists of a 
probationary period, followed by practical expe- 
rience in hospital wards and preparation for the 
qualifying examination It is possible for nurses to 
obtain specialized traimi^g as suck children’s nurse, 
fever nurse, or mental nurse. The qualified nurse 
may also speciahze in a particular branch of nursing, 
such as radiography or massage and electrical treat- 
ment, '•or may extend her knowledge by studying 
for a umversity diploma in nursing 
The qualification for radiographers is the cer? 
tificate of the Society of Radiographers The Char- 
tered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
IS the recogmzed controlling and examining body 
concerned with traimng m massage, medical gym- 
nastics and medical electncity 
(f) Public Analysts and Pharmacists — Section 1 1 of 
the Fertihzers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, provides 
that: 

(i) It shall be the duty of the council of every county 01 
county borough to enforce within their county or 
county borough the provisions of this Act, and foi that 
purpose to appoint an official agricultural analyst (in 
this Act referred to as the agricultural analyst) and 
such inspectors and official samplers as may be 
necessary Provided that every such inspector shall be 
a wholetimc oflBcer of the council or m the case of a 
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joint appointment of one or more of the councils con- 
cuiiing in the appointment 

(a) Any such council may also appoint a deputy agricultural 
analyst, who shall in the case of the illness, mcapacity,.* 
or absence of the agricultural analyst, or pending the 
appointment of the agricultural analyst, have all the 
powers and duties of the agricultural analyst, and _ 
where the deputy acts, this Act shall apply as if he 
were the agricultural analyst 

(3) The appointment by a council of the agiicultural 

analyst, or depnty agricultural analyst, mspectors, and 
official samplers, shall be subject to the approval of 
the Minister 

(4) A person while holding the office of official sampler shall 

not engage in farming or any business connected with 
the manufacture, sale or importation of articles lAed 
as fertilizers of the soil or as food for cattle or poultry 

(5) The council of a county or county borough may concur 

• with one or more other such councils in making any 

appointment which they are required or autliorized 
to make under tlus section and as to the apportionment 
amongst the several councils of the expenses of any 
such joint appomtment, but this power shall be in 
addition to and not m derogation of the power con- 
ferred on coimcils by the Local Government Act, 1 888, 
to appoint joint committees for the purposes of this Act 

In almost every case, these men are umversity 
graduates in chemistjy or bacteriology and many 
of them bold quahfications indicated by membership 
of the Institute of Chemistry There are subordmate 
posts in the laboratories m the larger cities for which 
qualifications in chemistry are necessary These are 
nearly always filled by the recruitment of graduates 
of universities or techmcal schools Persons are 
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needed for subordinate posts as laboratory assistants. 
There are some limited facilities for training these 
assistants; but they are ordinarily not enough to 
enable the employee to secure a piofessional or 
technical qualification without considerable outside 
study. 

Some local authorities appoint officers for work 
of a definitely pharmaceutical kind; the§e officers 
usually possess the university degree of Bachelor 
of Pharmacy. Dispensers in hospitals usually qualify 
by passing the examination of the Society of Apothe- 
caries^ of London 

(g) Dental Service — ^The school dental service is 
earned on by registered dentists, educated at dental 
colleges which are closely hnked with medical 
colleges There is no opportumty for securing such 
traimng within the pubhc service. 

(h) Veterinary Surgeons — Inspection of dairy cattle 
IS normally carried on by veterinarians, members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Educa- 
tion for the examinations of this body can be secured 
only in a small number of approved colleges. Where 
qualified vetennarians aie not employed samtary 
inspectors may do this work. In some cases dairy 
inspection and milk inspection are separated, the 
latter bemg handled by a food inspector in con- 
junction with the public analyst. 
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ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 

In tlie field of engineering and surveying the practicd* 
of local authorities is probably more varied than in 
any other. The number of departments between 
which this work is divided and the names of the' 
departments are not standardized in the larger areas 
and this' difficulty i^met with m each type of autho- 
rity down almost to the smallest authonty, where 
the work is mostly performed under one chief official. 
The approval of the Mimster of Transport is reqmred 
in certain cases to the appomtment, retention,* or 
dismissal of a surveyor or engineer 
The professional qualification in this case is usually 
the University degree of b sc (Engmeermg) or mem- 
bership of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Institution of Mumcipal and County Engineers, or 
the Chartered Surveyors Institute. Traimng may 
be secured either at a university or a technical 
school, or by apprenticeship to a practismg engineer, 
On the techmcal side, an officer may present 
himself for the examinations of the Institution of 
Mumcipal and County Engmeers for the following 
certificates . 

(a) Testamur Examination, 

{b) Certificate in County and Highways Engi- 
neermg , 

(c) Certificate in Town Planmng 
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Whilst It will be seen that an officer cannot 
become a chief officer in this department unless he 
-has become a qualified engineer or surveyor he 
may take an examination which will obtain for him 
recogmtion as a technical assistant 


CLEANSING DEPARTMENTS 

In some cities public cleansing, the collection and 
removal of garbage and refuse, and street cleamng 
is the responsibility of the engmeenng department 
In, others it is taken care of by the public health 
department, but in the larger cities and to a growing 
extent in the smaller ones, theie is a special depart- 
ment for this work The head of this department 
IS usually a member of the Institute of Public 
Cleansing. Training for the exammations of this 
institute can usually be obtained only by service 
in the department. Both junior clerical officers and 
members of the operating staff may aspire to the 
higher posts. 

HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING DEPARTMENTS 

In many cities there is a special department for 
constructing and managing the housing estates, and 
the work of tovra planning is frequently undertaken 
by this department In many cases, however, the 
work of town planning and housing and estate 
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management comes within the junsdiction of one 
of the larger departments 

Where a separate department exists, the work of* 
town planning is usually undertaken by a special 
officer who may be a member of the Town Planmng 
Institute and often also of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Institute^ or the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Jumors attached to tjus office are usually first trained 
as engineers and later take the examination of the 
Town Plannmg Institute. 

Where there is a special department responsible 
for work of this character the officer m control' of 
housing estate management is likely to be a member 
pf the Royal Institute of Bntish Arclntects, if the 
work is chiefly concerned with design and con- 
struction If the construction period is over, the 
usual thing is to have a member of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution or the Incorporated Society 
of Auctioneers and Landed Property Agents in 
charge. Here again training of jumors is usually 
by apprenticeship. 

It is becoming customary for local authorities to 
appoint women housing estate managers who are 
trained on the Octavia Hill pnnciple. Traimng 
schemes are now mainly centralized in the Society 
of Women Housing Estate Managers which arranges 
the practical and theoretical work of students of 
house property management in London and at 
certain centres in the provinces. Candidates accepted 
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by the Society for training are placed in housing 
estate offices by arrangement with individual mana- 
’gers The minimum period of traimng in ordinal y 
circumstances is one year, the first three months of 
which are probationary Students are required by 
the Society to take: 

(i) the Women House Property Managers Cer- 
tificate of the Gharterea Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, or 

(ii) the professional examination of the Chartered 
, Surveyors’ Institution ; or 

(iii) the B Sc. degree in estate management 


LAND AGENT 

The larger local authorities — for the most part 
county councils — have established a separate depart- 
ment to deal with matters relating to the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Acts and the Land 
Drainage Acts. The work includes the inspection 
and valuation of lands to be purchased or leased, 
the preparation of schemes for their division and 
adaptation, the maintenance of any buildings on 
the estate, the supervision of cultivation and the 
general management of any property acquired 
Work in connection with the Land Drainage Acts 
includes the inspection and levelling of water courses 
and the general supervision of land drainage through- 
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out the administrative area The quahfications re- 
quired are a general knowledge of land agency work ; 
the diploma of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institute 
and/or the diploma of the Chartered Land Agents’ 
Society 


AGRICULTURE 

In all County Councils matters affecting agricul- 
ture are dealt with lay an Agricultural Committee, 
except m the case of Agricultural Education which 
may be admimstered by either the Agricultural or 
the Education Committee. 

There is generally a chief agncultural officer who 
IS also county land agent and who may have an 
assistant. The quahfications for these posts are those 
of members of the Land Agents’ Society or the 
Surveyors’ Institute and the possession of such a 
qualification, is practically a necessity. 

In regard to agncultural education this sub- 
department, or m certain counties a full department, 
13 under the supervision of an agricultural organiser 
who, in these days, must be a graduate of a univer- 
sity, with sound practical knowledge There are cases 
where ai> orgamzer is appointed who is not a 
graduate, but is a holder of one or more of the 
diplomas mentioned below 
The staff of the agricultural orgamzer may com- 
prise the following officers 
Assistant agricultural organiser, who may or may 
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not be a graduate, but generally holds diplomas; 
a county poultry instructor or instructress holding 
the N D p (National Diploma m Poultry Hus- 
bandry) ; a county dairy instructor or instructress 
holding the n n d (National Diploma in Dairying) ; 
a county horticultural instructor with the N d h 
(National Diploma in Horticulture), and instructors 
in farriery, bee-keeping, etc 
Some counties possess a Farm Institute of which 
the organizer is principal, and he and the members 
of his staff carry out the same work in the county 
as obtains in a county with no Institute, in addition 
to the teaching undertaken at the Institute 
It will be seen, therefore, that the staffs of agn- 
cultural orgamzers are mainly recruited from the 
Agricultural Institutes, Colleges and Universities, 
and in addition to practical knowledge, a degree 
or diploma is most essential. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

The head of the education department is usually 
a graduate of a British University, but not infre- 
quently the appointing authority insists tliat the 
officer shall have had teaching experience m a school 
recognized by the Board of Education In the 
majonty of cases the chief officers are appointed 
firom their immediate assistants, who are men who 
have obtained the necessary quahfications whilst 
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in the service, or of mature years originally appointed 
from outside the service (university graduates and 
teachers) It will thus be seen that the chances for* 
a jumor entering the service of this department to 
rise to the chief post are influenced considerably 
by (a) a degree of a British umversity and {b) 
teaching experience 

Exam'ples of othgr posts under local education 
authorities include blmd persons or mental deficiency 
welfare officers, school attendance officers and 
juvenile employment officers 

Inspectors of schools and organizers for special 
subjects, such as physical traimng, domestic science, 
^d handwork, are also appointed. No specific 
qualifications arerecogmzed for these posts, although, 
not infrequently, officers prepare for the degree 
exammations of a British umversity, or for a pro- 
fessional quahfication. 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

The Library Association awards a diploma on the 
results of an intermediate examination and a final 
examinatfon These examinations are open to officers 
who have worked for not less than twenty-four hours 
a week for at least three years as members of the 
administrative staff of one or more hbraries approved 
by the council of the Library Assoaation It is 
possible, therefore, for a junior entrant to the service 
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to be engaged in public library work and to study 
so as to qualify professionally as a bbrarian 
' It is also possible for persons of mature years, 
with the required experience, to enter the service of 
this department and, provided they hold the diploma 
of the Library Association, to nse to the position of 
chief officer 

Hitherto it has been possible ^o obtain the position 
of hbrarian without professional qualifications, but 
the development of the hbrary service has led to 
a stricter system of recmitment and promotion, and 
It IS now the usual practice to reqmre the appropiiate 
quahfications 

Museums and Art Galleries frequently come 
within the purview of the libraries department. 
Emment artists and connoisseurs are sometimes 
appointed as honorary curators of museums and 
art galleries, whilst the actual management is left 
to the hbranan and his staff 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE DEPARTMENT 

In 1930 pubhc assistance work was transferred from 
the boards of guardians and placed under'’the juris- 
diction of county councils and county borough 
councils. As a broad classification, it can with safety 
be said that the work of a pubhc assistance depart- 
ment is divisible into three mam strata; out rehef, 
institutional relief, and general adrmnistration. The 
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Poor Law Examinations Board conducts examina- 
tions for officers engaged m each of these strata, 
the first being covered by the rehevmg officer’s 
certificate, the second by the institutional officer’s 
certificate, and the third by the clerical officer’s 
certificate. These examinations, a more detailed 
account of which appears later on, have undoubtedly 
tended tb raise the “tone” and the efficiency of the 
pubhc assistance service 

Article 159 of the Pubhc Assistance Order, 1930, 
provides that “no person shall be appomted to be 
a Public Assistance Officer, Assistant or Deputy 
Public Assistance Officer, Master, Supenntendent, 
Steward or Rehevmg Officer who has not had 
previous experience as an officer in local govern- 
ment 01 poor law administration m an office the 
duties of which are sinular to those of the office to 
which it IS pioposed to appoint him or such other 
expenence as the council, with the consent of the 
Minister, may prescnbe 

• Provided that nothmg m this Article contained 
shall prevent the council from appointing a person 
to be a Rehevmg Officer who holds the Relieving 
Officer’s Gertificate issued by the Poor Law Exami- 
nations Board, or a Supeimtendent who holds the 
Master’s certificate issued by that Board.” 

There are two qualifications for members of the 
pubhc assistance department staff, which may be 
legarded as of a vocational chaiacter; they are the 
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relieving officer’s certificate and the institution 
officer’s certificate 

The reheving officer’s certificate is awarded on 
the result of an examination conducted by the Poor 
Law Exaimnations Board The institution officer’s 
certificate is also awarded by the Poor Law Exami- 
nations Board and this is regarded as the appropnate 
qualification for the master of a public assistance 
institution under a local authority A jumor officer 
may, after entry to the service, continue his employ- 
ment and at the same time quahfy as a master of 
a public assistance institution or as a relieving officer. 

In 1934 the Poor Law Exammations’ Board 
estabhshed exammations for clerical assistants in 
this department, and certificates are awarded on 
the results of these examinations These examina- 
tions are designed to meet the need of the adminis- 
trative staff of a large public assistance department, 
and while they do not confer professional status, 
the qualification is a distinct asset when questions 
of promotion and transfer are under consideration 
It should be noted that pubhc assistance depart- 
ments are responsible for a, considerable amount 
of hospital work, a detailed descnption* of which 
has been given in that section relating to the pubhc 
health department In addition, some pubhc assis- 
tance authorities are responsible for instructional 
classes for men m receipt of relief, old people’s 
homes and children’s homes 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES DEPARTMENT 

The post of inspector of weights and measures is* 
governed by Statutory Rules and Orders, 1907, 
No 698, made in accordance with paragraph 2 of 
the Schedule of the Weights and Measures Act, 
1904, which states that no person can be appointed 
by the local authority to act as an inspector of 
weights and measures unless he has obtained a 
certificate of quahfication from the Board of Trade 
(section 8 of the Act of 1904) Every inspector, as 
soon as he is appointed, must enter into recognizailce 
to the Crown m the sum of ^^200 for the due per- 
formance of his duties (section 43 of the Act of 
1878) The penalty for any breach of duty imposed 
by the Weights and Measures Acts or the Board 
of Trade Regulations under the Act of 1904 is a 
fine not exceeding £5 (section 49 of the Act of 1878 
and 5 (4) of the Act of 1904). An inspector must 
not be financially interested in the mabng, adjust- 
ing, or selhng of weights, measures, and instruments 
(sections 12 (i) of the Acts of 1889) 

Section 8 (3) of the* Act of 1904 provides that no 
person other than an inspector duly appointed under 
the Weights and Measures Act should act as such 
inspector, under a penalty of ;^io, or £20 for a 
repeated offence An inspector must accordmgly 
be careful never to delegate to an assistant any of 
his statutory duties m such a way that the assistant 
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could be held to be acting independently as an 
inspector. 

TTie usual procedure for training as an inspector 
of weights and measures is for a jumor to enter 
the department in a subordinate capacity, assisting 
the inspector in his duties, gradually learning the 
work and then taking the examination. The examina- 
tions are open to all oflBicers who can secure nomi- 
nation by a local authority In some authorities the 
work connected with weights and measures is in a 
separate department under a chief officer , in others 
the work IS imdertaken by a section of the town 
clerk’s department or the chief constable’s depart- 
ment. 

The inspection of gas meters is frequently com- 
bined with the inspection of weights and measures. 
The qualification reqmred to do this is hkewise 
secured by passing an examination conducted by the 
standards department of the Board of Trade Jumors 
who wish to quahfy do so in the same manner as 
inspectors of weights and measures Inspectors of 
weights and measures often act also as inspectors 
under the Food and Drugs (Adulteration), Explo- 
sives, Shops and other Acts 

TRADING DEPARTMENTS 

The trading enterprises of local authorities vary 
considerably and cover a wide range of services. 
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Gas, water, electricity, transport, and, to a growing 
extent, airports are provided by corporations One 
local authority owns its own telephone service, and* 
at least one authority a printing and stationery 
department for the printing and publication of its 
own documents 

The more general of the pubhc utihty services are 
as a rule organized within separate departments. 
The chief officer of each department has an appro- 
priate qualification, and there are no special regu- 
lations govemmg entry into them. 

(a) Gas — In the case of the gas department k is 
usual for the chief officer to be a member of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, for which there is a 
qualifying examination. 

(b) Water — The chief officer of the water depart- 
ment IS usually a member of the Institute of Water 
Engineers, and in many cases is also a member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

(c) Electricity — The electncal engineer, who is at 
the head of the electricity department, is usually a 
member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 

(d) Transport — Membership of the Institute of 
Transport and the Institute of Mechamcal Engmcers 
are the usual qualifications of the transport manager, 
who IS the chief officer of the transport department. 

(e) Markets — Some local authorities have a sepa- 
rate market department in which there is no pro- 
fessional examination, and consequently any jumor 
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entrant may rise to the highest post by learmng the 
techmque of market management m the ordinary 
•course of his duties 

The jumor entrant to any trading department may 
qualify for membership of the appropriate profes- 
sional society, either by serving as an apprentice to 
the head of the department, or by attending classes 
at techmcal or evening schoolsj^ whilst gaining ex- 
perience m the appropriate department 

(f) Police — Police departments stand in a some- 
what different position from other local government 
departments In counties they are governed by a 
jomt committee of the council and the justices of 
the peace, who are appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
and serve without pay as local magistrates In county 
boroughs (aU the large cities outside London) they 
are controlled by the watch committee of the council 
This IS a statutory comimttee with certain statutory 
functions In every case half the cost of pohce ad- 
ministration IS paid by the national government and 
all local pohce forces must be conducted according 
to regulations issued by the Home Office Periodic 
inspections are made to see tliata mimmum efficiency 
IS mamtained 

Except in London, the chief officer of the pohce 
department is known as the chief constable. In the 
Metropohtan Police District he is called the com- 
missioner of pohce of the metropohs. The head of 
the London pohce is appointed by the Secretary of 
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State for Home Affairs. In other places the head is 
appointed by the appropnate committee, but in no 
case may such an appointment be made without the* 
approval of the Secretary of State, and a chief con- 
stable may be removed only with the consent of the 
Secretary of State 

Chief constables usually come from one of two 
souices, (i) by projnotton from the pohce force of 
the city or by transfer from the pohce force of another 
authority, or (2) from outside the pohce service, 
usually from among commissioned officers in the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force 

The subordinate posts m the police service are aD 
filled by promotion from the entry grade of pohce 
constable These men are recrmted usually at 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age from able-bodied 
men of good character In all the larger forces they 
are given a thorough traimng in the elements of 
cnminal law and police practice Some of the smaller 
authorities send their men to the large cities for 
traimng Birmingham offers an outstandmg example 
of this type of service Between 1920 and 1932, 1,49a 
men were trained for 22 county forces and 36 
boroughs m the Birmingham police traimng school. 

FIRE BRIGADES 

The chief officer of the fire bngade is usually a 
member of the Institution of Fire Engineers or of 
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the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. In manypro- 
vmcial towns there is a very close administrative con- 
'nection between the fire department and the pohce 
department, and lecruitment for the fire brigade is 
exactly the same as for the pohce Training of fire- 
men, however, is usually different and separate from 
that for the police The brigades are small, and full- 
time paid forces are as a rule found only in boroughs. 
Few urban distncts employ full-time brigades, most 
of them having volunteer forces In the provinces 
where there are fuU-time brigades, new men are 
usually trained at the fire stations 

PARKS, CEMETERIES, ALLOTMENTS, COMMONS, AND ' 
OPEN SPACES, BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 

These services are orgamzed within separate depart- 
ments, or form part of some other department. Where 
they are orgamzed m separate departments, the chief 
officer IS either a quahfied surveyor or architect, or 
has had considerable expenence in his particular 
sphere In some cases horticultural experts are 
appointed, usually by county councils, for the ad- 
ministration of the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 
and by certam health resorts which make a special 
feature of landscape and ornamental gardemng. 

An endeavour has been made to classify the major 
specialist appomtments and to show how junior and 
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other entrants to the service may rise to the Inghest 
positions. When it is reahzed that a local authority 
may adopt as many as five hundred designations for 
various posts m the service, it wiU be appreciated 
that it is impracticable to lefer to them all {See 
Appendix 3 for a hst of officials employed by a large 
County Borough ) 

It IS safe to say that they cover every profession, 
trade, and calhng m every walk of life. For instance, 
chaplains of all denominations, organists, patholo- 
gists, journahstSj publicity experts, restaurant mana- 
gers, musicians, golfers, entertamment organizers, 
canvassers, salesmen, prmting and stationery experts, 
ratcatchers, nver pilots, ship’s crews, water diviners, 
air raids precautions officers, are all employed by 
local authorities Among the unusual duties per- 
formed by the officers of local authonties mention 
may be made of the admimstration of the Bir- 
mingham Mumcipal bank, of vanous Mumcipal 
golf courses, and of the Doncaster racecourse 

So far as there exist professional and techmcal 
quahfications appropnate to particular departments 
these have been mentioned in the foregomg survey. 
Apart from them, however, certain examinations of 
a general character which might legitimately be 
regarded as appropnate for lay officers in the service 
are conducted by various examimng bodies. In the 
majonty of cases these are not specially designed 
to meet the need of local government officers. 
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although they have achieved wide recognition in 
the service 

I The examinations of the National Association 
of Local Government Officers which are designed 
to meet the needs of the “lay” officer in the service, 
include an intermediate examination compnsing five 
subjects fundamental to local government, and a 
final exaimnation comprising ^ree compulsory sub- 
jects and two optional subjects, winch are related 
to the work of the various departments of a local 
authority. 

G. The examinations of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries are widely recognized in the com- 
mercial world and are fairly commonly taken by 
local government officers, smce the secretarial sub- 
jects and the subjects “Law Relating to Mumci- 
pahties,” “Law Relating to Education” are useful 
and appropnate in the case of some of the depart- 
ments of a local authonty 

3 Diploma in Public Administration — This is a 
Diploma awarded by umversities after a course of 
study at the umversity which may be taken either 
internally or (in the case of the University of Lon- 
don) externally It is more academic in character 
than the above-mentioned exammations and is in- 
tended to widen the view of the local government 
officer Not infrequently officers who have already 
taken a professional, technical, or vocational exami- 
nation present themselves for the academic diploma 
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in public administxataonj whilst a number of lay 
officers for whom the recogmzed examinations are 
hardly appropriate take this diploma 
This “in-training” is in the majority of cases done 
at the officer’s own expense, and the study and 
attendance at classes is in the officer’s private time A 
few county councils, county boroughs and boroughs 
pay the fees of officers attending evemng classes or 
pursuing their courses of study in their own time, 
and, in some cases, allow officers to attend day-time 
classes. Special examples to be noted are the Man- 
chester Corporation, which pays the whole of the 
fees of officers takmg approved courses and 'allows 
time off for study, and the Liverpool Corporation 
winch pays half the fees for the Liverpool Umversity 
_ Course in Pubhc Admimstration Other local autho- 
nties recogmze the attainment of an mtermediate 
Diploma, and, later, a Final Diploma, by making 
monetary grants of an average of ,^15 for the Inter- 
mediate and £20 for the Final Examination, as an 
acknowledgment of the success and a contnbution 
to the expenditure of the individual. A number of 
other authorities give a special mcrement to the 
salary of an officer, which accelerates his salary 
increments if he is in a particular grade 
Much, of course, is learned in the daily exercise 
of the officer’s duties In the case of promotion 
withm the employing authority’s service, efficiency, 
senioiity, and examination successes are taken mto 
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account; on the other hand there is a considerable 
amount of movement from one authority to another. 
In every issue of the Municipal Press there are 
a number of vacancies advertised and the officer 
•who ivishes to rise to the highest positions in the 
service moves to another authonty as soon as 
he feels that his experience and quahfications are 
recommendations. There is ^eat merit" in this 
practice 

Appendix 4 gives a picture of an average weekly 
crop of posts vacant 

.Officers move about in order to gam further 
experience, and often an appointment will be taken 
which has a lower status under a larger authority 
in order to get into another class, and another range 
of higher appointments For example, whilst this book 
was being written the town clerk of a small authority 
was appointed as deputy town clerk of a large 
borough. He therefore became a deputy instead of 
the prmcipal officer, but he will probably be able 
to get a town clerkship of a bigger city from his 
present position more easily than he would from 
his previous position He ■will certainly get a -wider 
experience as the deputy town clerk of an important 
town. 

A very important contribution to the setting up 
of a high standard of quahfications has been the 
action taken by the associations of officers For many 
years now the professional and techmcal officers 
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engaged in local government have banded them- 
selves together into organizations and societies for 
the express purpose of studying their departmental 
problems, exchanging ideas and experience and 
setting a standard of quahfications of the highest 
grade. Many have set up their own exanunation tests 
and encouraged their staffs to sit for them So long 
ago as 1886 the finaijcial officers of local authorities 
set up an examination system which has become the 
recognized standard for financial officers in this 
country. The officers have themselves encouraged 
open competition for the best men and induce^ their 
counals when filhng vacancies to make the possession 
of the appropriate examination certificate an indis- 
pensable qualification for the appointment As the 
majority of the professional qualifications required 
are the same as those taken by men engaged in the 
various professions outside the service there is great 
virtue in this practice The examination tests started 
by the officers themselves have been mainly in the 
field uncovered by the recognized public examma- 
tions Unstinted tnbute was paid to the contnbution 
made by the officers themselves in this direction in 
the “Hadow” report It said, “The local government 
service maintains to-day a high standard. We have 
heard little serious criticism of officers, and we have 
been favourably impressed by the evidence given 
on their behalf The associations of officers have done 
a great deal to raise the standards of the service 
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They have consistently, and, on the whole, success- 
fully, laboured to secure the improved qualification 
of Aeir members We ourselves owe these associa- 
tions our thanks for the assistance which they have 
given to us.”^ In consequence of this policy there 
are very few chief financial officers who are not fully 
quahfied accountants, and many were “honours” 
men in the examination of the^’r year 

In the early days, and when samtation was experi- 
mental, local authorities appointed unqualified men 
as sanitary inspectors They had no alternative in 
the absence of tramed men and when the duties were 
comparatively light, but the samtary officers formed 
an association in 1883 and by voluntary effort they 
have kept pace with the growing importance of their 
work, and so furthered the knowledge of sanitary 
science that to-day they have raised the standard 
of quahfication to that of a profession The same 
can be said of many other sections of the service 
which were ongmally non-professional, particularly 
the rating and valuation officers, the weights and 
measures inspectors, the cleansing officers, the sewage 
works engineers and managers, the mental institution 
and hospital supenntendents 

The Institute of Mumcipal Treasurers and Accoun- 
tants and the Incorporated Association of Rating and 

^ Report of the Departmental Committee on Qualifications, 
Recruitment, Trainmg and Promotion of Local Government 
Officers 
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Valuation Officers have formed students’ societies; 
students preparing for the examinations conducted 
by these bodies are registered with the examining 
body and are grouped together for the purpose of 
meeting regularly to read papers and discuss current 
problems which anse during the course of their 
studies. 

The National Association of Local Government 
Officers conducts co?respondence courses for most 
of the exammations appropnate to the local govern- 
ment service The tutors are either umversity 
teachers or men engaged in the local government 
service 

Nine umversities have established degree or 
diploma courses in pubhc administration. The 
curricula for the various diplomas vary a little from 
one umversity to another, and generally speakmg, 
the courses necessitate attendance for two or three 
years at the umversity for evemng lectures. 

Finally, the National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers has done a great deal to encourage 
post-entry traimng m the local government service. 
The assoaation conducts summer schools extendmg 
over a period of one week, at which officers of the 
local government service from all departments and 
from all types of local authonty attend to hear 
lectures deahng with general problems of pubhc 
admimstration, dehvered by umversity professors or 
prominent members of the local government service. 
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The association also offers exhibitions on the results 
of the intermediate stage of a number of professional, 
techmcal, and vocational examinations to encourage 
officers to prepare for the final examinations, and also 
offers scholarships on the results of the final examina- 
tions to enable officers to prepare for a university 
diploma m pubhc admimstration, and prizes to assist 
officers to attend the association’s summer schools 
The association also possesses a lending hbrary from 
which an officer may obtain books reqmred m his 
studies for a recogmzed examination or any book 
dgahng with public admimstration In addition, 
loans aie granted to members for educational pur- 
poses, so that an officer need not be prevented from 
takmg his professional, technical, or vocational quali- 
fication by reason of financial difficulty. Thus the 
officers’ own organization recognizes the need foi 
post-entry traimng and has placed every facihty 
at the disposal of its members to encourage such 
trainmg 

While it is generally true that the majority of the 
staffs of local government authorities train whilst 
they are in the service, there are occasions when 
appointments are made from outside the service 
Occasionally a man in private practice secures an 
important appomtment Other cases can be quoted 
when officials of the central government have ob- 
tained posts in local government. But it should be 
emphasized that in these exceptional instances, the 
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appointments have been secured in open competi- 
tion and after the issue of a pubhc advertisement 
Appointments have also been made of persons en-* 
gaged in private practice when local authorities have 
entered into a new sphere of activity. For instance, 
when “housing” first entered into the field of public 
administration, experts had to be appointed by local 
authorities, and by the force of circumstances those 
officers were only to be found outside the service 
While the majority of the chief officers are recruited 
within the service, our local councils do not beheve 
in “home town jobs for home town boys,” ^to jise 
the Amencan slogan. There is a widespread practice 
of advertising all vacancies in the Press and throw- 
ing them open to the whole service This is good 
for the service and the officer Movement from 
authority to authority is the greatest asset we possess 
in traimng local government officers The young folk 
who get out of their “home town” as soon as their 
quahficaUon and experience wings wiU carry them 
are wise , they are m a different class from the moment 
they make their first move There is somethmg dif- 
ferent in every town and the best experience can 
be gamed by moving to places which are bigger and 
which have a wider range of activities, although in 
the early days of this process the smaller authonty 
gives scope for a more comprehensive traimng 
because it is not departmentalized to the same 
degree as a large authority 
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It IS a great contribution to efficiency to get 
“responsibility” at an early age. A man who does 
• not take on some degree of responsibihty before he 
IS thirty-five years of age will probably fail to respond 
if it comes his way for the first time later in hfe This 
constant movement aerates the service, it seasons the 
official, and gives confidence to the council and the 
public A man who rises to the most iitiportant 
position in his “home-town” authonty, no matter 
how good he may be at his job, will always be 
remembered by some as “httle so-and-so who started 
as so-and-so ” 

There is probably no other occupation or vocation 
m which a greater amount of intraimng, study, and 
moving about for experience is practised than in the" 
Bntish local government service. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Joint Councils 

We should not accept the hbel on human nature that it is 
only under the perpetual stimulant of daily fluctuations of 
profit and loss that man will do his best work 

' SIR ARTHUR SALTER 

During 1916, the government set up a committee, 
entitled “The Comrmttee on Relations between 
Employers and Employed” under the Chairmanship 
of Rt. Hon J H. Whitley, M P , which recommended 
the estabhshment of joint councils and committees 
representative of employers and employees to deal 
with all matters of mutual concern affecting any 
particular industry and thus effect a great advance 
in mdustnal harmony. When it was made clear that 
the recommendations apphed equally to the civd 
service and the local government service, represen- 
tatives of the associations of local authorities and 
of the officers’ associations held a joint meeting, 
approved a constitution, and appointed their respec- 
tive representatives 

On the employers’ side there were represented the 
Association of Mumcipal Corporations ; the County 
Councils Association; the Urban Distnct Councils 
Association , the Rural Distnct Councils Association , 
and the London County Council On the officers’ 
side the National Association of Local Government 
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Officers had the preponderance of seats because of 
Its overwhelming superionty of membership amongst 
"local government officers There were two other 
Trade Umons represented by four delegates. 
Although this national joint council held its first 
formal meeting in February igao and its last meeting 
before the end of that year, it thoroughly justified 
its existence during that Pme,,^in providing ample 
guidance for the service by drafting and issuing 
model constitutions for (a) provmcial councils; (^i) 
local joint committees ; takmg active steps towards 
the formation of the provincial councils; and by 
pubhshmg to all local authorities in the country a 
national mimmum scale of salaries and recommen- 
dations with regard to conditions of service 
The dissolution of theNational Jomt Council did not 
affect the continuance of the few provincial councils 
that were being estabhshed towards the end of 1920 
There are three of these councils still functioning — 
the London Council which is supported by twenty 
out of the twenty-eight Metropolitan Boroughs covei- 
ing an estimated number of officers of just over 4,000 , 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Council embracing 
local authorities with a total official personnel of 
over 21,000, the West Riding Council operating 
for an area m which no less than 10,000 officers are 
employed The success of tliese councils and a re- 
newal of propaganda efforts have created qmte a 
revival in Whitleyism durmg the last two years. 
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A North Wales Coimal was set up on April 21, 
1933, covering the whole of the authorities in North 
Wales and it is now functioning quite effectively.* 
A North Eastern Whitley Council, embracing the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham and the 
Cleveland District of Yorkshire, and another repre- 
senting the authorities and officers m the Isle of 
Wight, are in course of formation at the present time. 
A Whitley Council to cover the whole of Scotland 
has also been formed, but at the date of writing 
this paragraph not all the representatives had been 
appointed by their respective authonties, and the 
first formal meeting had not been held 

Throughout the remainder of the country propa- 
"ganda has been vigorously conducted during the past 
few years, when there seemed to be a renaissance 
of interest in this subject, with the result that there 
IS a growing demand withm local government, 
coming both firom the authorities and from the 
officers, for the estabhshment of machinery similar 
to that which has been descnbed earlier in this 
chapter 

Each provincial council has done a splendid piece 
of work withm its own area Each has issued a 
brochure settmg out m detail a programme of service 
conditions covering 

I Establishment of Provincial Council — Conditions formulated 
11 Recruitment Scheme — Admission of Juniors to Local 
Government Seivicc — ^Vacancies to be adveitised — 
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Standard of Education required — ^Age — Probation- 
Facilities to continue Study after Appointment — 
Examination Syllabus — ^Equivalent Certificate 
' III Classtjkation, etc , Object of Scheme, Definition 

of Staff-Exemptions — Grades and Salaries — Estab- 
lishment — Classification — Promotion-Admission to 
Higher Posts — ^Merit — Chief Officials — Grievances 
IV Rettral Age and Allowance — Superannuation Recom- 
mended — ^“Hadow” Report — 1922 Act Summarized 
— Observations, etc 

V Miscellaneous Matters — ^Temporary Staff — Holidays — 
Office Hours — Sickness Payments — Overtime 
VI Hospital and Institution Employees — Groupmg of Em- 
ployees — Classification— Grouping of Authorities — 
Remuneration — Emoluments — Working Hours — 
" ■■ Sickness Payments — ^Holidays — Payments in heu of 

Rations — ^National Health Insurance 

Dunng 1925, arrangements were made for periodi- 
cal conferences to be held by representatives of the 
provmcial councils, under the tide of the Standing 
Conference of Joint Councils This Standing Con- 
ference was dissolved on September 19, 1936, and, 
in Its place, a National Joint Council was formed 
This council has received the “blessing” of the 
Mimster of Labour, who has appointed a liaison 
officer to attend its meetings. 

In Its constitution this National Council differs 
from that set up in 1920. The latter was composed 
of representatives of Local Authonties’ Associations 
and the Officers’ Associations and Umons, but the 
new National Council is constituted of represen- 
tatives of the provincial councils actually function- 
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ing Each piovindal council sends six representatives, 
three from the employers’ side and three from the 
employees’ side, and as new provincial councils are* 
estabhshed they will be entitled to appoint their 
quota of representatives The functions of the new 
National Council are set out in the official brochure, 
and are as follows 

To secme the largest possible measure ofjomt action between 
employers and employed for the development of local govern- 
ment administration. 

It shall be permissible for the Council to take any action 
that falls within the scope of the foregomg general defimtion 
Amongst its more specific objects will be the considerabon of 
matters heremafter mentioned 

• (a) The estabbshment of Provmcial Councils and Local 

Committees on the Imes put forward m the Whitley 
Reports, having regard in each case to any such 
organization as may already be in existence 
{b) Measures for regularizmg the service conditions and 
employment of Local Government Officers 
(c) The settlement of differences between parties and 
sections in the service, and the establishment of 
maclimery for this purpose, where it does not already 
exist, with the object of securmg speedy settlement 
{d) The collection of statistics and information, as and when 
agreed, on matters appertaimng to the services 
(e) The encouragement of the study of methods of admini- 
stration, design and research, with a view to improvmg 
the services 

(/) The provision of facilities for the utilization of inventions 
and improvement m maclimery or method, and for the 
adequate safeguarding of the rights of the designers 
of such improvements, and to secure that such improve- 
ments m method or invention shall give to all parties 
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roncei ned an equitable sliai e of the benefits, financially 
or otherwise, arising therefiom. 

(g) Inquiries into special problems of the services, including 

the comparative study of the organization and methods 
of the sei vices in this and othei countiics, and, where 
desirable, the publication of leports 

(h) The improvement of the health conditions of those 

employed in the sei vices concerned, and the piovision 
of special treatment, where necessary 

(i) The supervision of the entry into, and the training for 

and in the services, and co-offtration with the educa- 
tional authorities in arranging m all its blanches for 
the same 

( ;) Representation of the needs and opimons of the services 
to Parliament, Government Departments, and other 
Authorities 

(k) Any other matters affecting the services generally that 
may be referred to it by Parliament, any Government 
Department or other Authority. 

(f) Measures for securing the inclusion of all local authorities 
and administrative, techmeal and clerical staffs in their 
respective associations 

(m) The arrangement of lectures and the holding of con- 

ferences on subjects of general interest to the services 

(n) Co-operation with other Jomt Councils on questions of 

common interest 

The council seeks to cover what is a comparatively 
small residue of the public service, when one con- 
siders the huge numbers covered by similar systems 
operating for cml servants, teachers, pohee, elec- 
tncal engmeers, technical staffs in the electricity 
departments, fire brigades, mental hospital officers, 
and local government manual workers— both trading 
and non-trading. 
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At a conference of representatives of local autlio- 
nties held in Manchester m November 1934, the 
Minister of Labour (The Rt Hon Oliver Stanley, 
M.p ), in referring to the woik of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Council, which had then been operat- 
ing for fourteen years, said ‘ ‘One pomt m connection 
with your own particular work which we cannot 
afford to ignore is th|; effect that your council, and 
the results of its work, have had upon local govern- 
naent staffs in general. It is the feehng of secunty 
which you have given, the feehng that their con- 
ditions are dependent not upon a breeze or political 
tempest which may blow favourably one moment 
and unfavourably the next, but upon a broadly 
accepted line of pohey throughout the country It 
IS that feehng of security which so immeasurably 
enhances their status, and so immeasurably improves 
their opportumty of doing good and valuable work ” 

For many years it has been considered that for 
every service and industry there should be some 
representative body that can speak authoritatively 
on Its behalf, and a cham of provincial joint councils, 
hnked up to a National Council, wiU do all that is 
necessary on that score m local government. 

Local joint councils and provmaal joint councils 
of the local authorities and their staffs cannot fail to 
be useful if all who take part in their dehberations 
accept the true principles of Whitleyism Those 
principles, so far as the local government service is 
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concerned, can be defined as the common endeavour 
of both employers and officials to reahze each other’s 
problems, estabhsh full confidence in one another, 
and attain a standard of effiaency m local public 
admimstration to the ultimate benefit of the com- 
munity which both parties serve That can only be 
done by goodwill, but it is wortli striving for It is 
not often realized that the local government service 
needs Whitleyism more than industry. That may 
sound strange when we remember that so far as the 
admimstrative and clerical staffs of local authorities 
are epneemed, there is no record of the settlement 
of differences by what may be termed a “tnal of 
strength between employer and employee.” 

The nature of local government legislation has 
been deaded by the consequences of the herding of 
large masses of the population in urban areas, the 
ever increasmg speed at which we hve, as well as 
the emergence of an era which demands collective 
management of human beings. What was once legis- 
lation by easy stages, and of an optional character, 
has been transformed by circumstances which no 
one could control mto a spate of compulsory enact- 
ments, which have made the system of local govern- 
ment so complex and exactmg that it has almost got 
beyond the abihty of those who so wilhngly give 
their time and services voluntarily to public work. 

Local government administration now reqmres a 
paid staff personnel of experts of every kind. Whilst 
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the gradual evolution of the present system of local 
government has been taking place, there has re- 
mained unchanged the relationship between the 
elected representatives — the employers — and the 
ratepayers County, town, and district councillors 
are stiU the custodians of the ratepayers’ interests. 
Both sides recogmze that; but it is not so frankly 
admitted'by the elected representatives that a person 
who becomes a member of a council takes upon him- 
self the fuU responsibdities of an important employer 
of staff. It IS the balance of those two functions 
which can be adjusted to a mcety by a form .of 
Whitleyism, if that duahsm is accepted. 

The more thoughtful members of councils already 
know that whilst the work of local authonties is 
divided into several more or less watertight depart- 
ments, the ultimate objective is a balance of services 
which collectively mean local government in its best 
sense That is to say, no one department is more 
important than the rest All play a necessary part 
in providing essential pubhc services On the other 
side of the table, the officials’ qualifications and 
degree of expertness are becoimng more general and 
national in character Local government is a profes- 
sion and requires specialist training 

The local government officer is a human bemg 
and responds to encouragement hke his opposite 
number m business, but that which stimulates him 
to give his best is not always confined to monetary 
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reward There are alternative conditions of service 
to which he attaches as much importance His posi- 
tion leaves lum open to public ridicule and criticism, 
and the only sedative is the feeling that he deserves 
and possesses the full confidence of the council which 
he serves 

Whitleyism can be a powerful bulwark against the 
consequences of lU-conceived criticism and so can 
benefit both parties The first essential to success is 
a proper understanding by councillors and officials 
of the relationship between local government, the 
CQntraJ government, and the general welfare and 
happiness of the commumty The next is to find a 
proper equation of work values in local government 
based upon the special quahties of the officers, at 
the same time takmg into full account the fact that 
the public officer cannot expect the financial rewards 
of commercial success as well as the value of con- 
tmuity of employment and a certain degree of 
security of tenure of office 

It IS not possible to leave out of consideiation in 
arriving at that equation general economic and 
commercial values, but it is a vital need of the 
moment that local government service conditions 
should not be unduly influenced by the fluctuatmg 
fortunes of private interests 

Any impartial observer who has had practical 
experience m local government must admit that the 
attitude of the average officer towards his work 
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demonstrates that he has a sense of responsibility 
and a hne of approach to his job which are above 
mercenary motives It is fundamentally wrong to 
assume that the estabhshment of Whitley councils 
means the rehnquishment of control on the part of 
the employer Whitleyism is a piece of machinery 
designed to foster complete confidence between the 
employer and the epiployee, and it can be just 
as eflfecbve in times of difficulty as in times of suc- 
cess The settlement of disputes by force is crazy 
The only sabsfactory solution of any problem is by 
mutual consent A man who will not support Whit- 
leyism because he wants to be “master in Ins own 
l^ouse” IS not big enough to be a master, he is only 
just big enough to say no and stick to it 

It IS usually the htde things in hfe which have 
the most enervating effect Most local government 
officers have learned to attach more than passing 
importance to those small considerations which cost 
very little in money, but which go a long way 
towards compensating them for that loss of mone- 
tary reward which goes with commerciahsm Where 
the true spirit of Whitleyism is manifest we have the 
happiest local government service conditions There 
IS no alternative method known which can so effec- 
tively pick up the ragged ends of service conditions 
and adjust those anomalies which, if left unattended, 
can very easily develop into grievances It hfts the 
harsh methods of driving bargains by interviews into 
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the quiet realms of statesmanship. If both sides can 
feel possessed of the confidence of those who elect 
them and remember at all times that where they 
sow they may expect to reap, Whitleyism cannot fail 
If we could only commute into Whitleyism one 
tithe of the “goodwill” professed m after-dinner 
speeches, this country would be a much happier 
place m which to live 
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CHAPTER V 


The Stu<^ of Public Administration 


I have faith in my country and its institutions I believe in 
the importance of my job and in the dignity of all public 
service J count myself fortunate to live and work in a city 
where I may obtain public employment through competi- 
tion fairly won and undra a system which permits me to look 
forward to a career as a public employee and advancement 
through merit 

I know that government is no bettei than the people who 
direct Its affairs and do its work I will be honest, loyal, and 
industrious in the work I have to do I will be courteous^n 
my relations with my superiors, my fellow-workers, and the 
public I will use public property entrusted to my care for the 
purpose intended and protect and conserve it as though it 
were my own 

I will refrain irom domg anything that will brmg dis- 
credit upon the city as my employer or upon me as a civil 
servant I will strive through my acts and my work to realize 
the purposes for which Government is established and so 
merit the esteem and respect of the people 
“Public Employee’s Pledge,” The American Cttj/, Nov 1934 

TbE first Step towards a satisfying study of public 
administration is to understand its source. Local 
government has a background, and one which is 
more closely concerned with the welfare of the people 
than any other influence It is not suggested for a 
moment that this historical data can be easily found, 
because the orthodox history of this nation pays very 
little attention to the ordinary folk, who have always 
made up the bulk of the community There have 
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always been more ordinary folk than soldiers, and 
in the main, the preservation and uplift of the former 
IS the responsibihty of pubhc administration. There 
are no text books, but there are “blue” books, and 
a fund of social information in the i eports of Royal 
Commissions and Departmental Committees. It is, 
therefore, vitally important to all students that they 
should get a clear idea of what is meant by the term 
“pubhc adimmstration” It means a good deal more 
than the passing of a professional examination or 
the study of office management, costing, and finan- 
cial control The methods which make for efficiency 
under those headings are not peculiar to the pubhc 
service No one would claim for a moment, that 
different mathematical formulae should be used by 
a local authority in building a bridge from those 
which would be used by a private firm of 
engmeers Nor can we admit that the accounts of 
a municipal authority can be made to balance by 
methods unknown to a chartered accountant in 
pnvate practice 

We must, then, accept that a large amount of work 
done in pubhc offices is identical in methods and 
system with that done by a vast army of clerical 
and admimstrative workers in other walks of life. 
In the local government service this is proved by 
the fact that the majonty of the officers have to sit 
the same examinations as their opposite numbers 
m industry and private practice And it may be said 
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here with some advantage that until the local govern- 
ment machine is reconstructed or superseded by a 
new one, those professional and techmcal qualifica- 
tions will be the deadmg factors for promotion in 
the service 

We can assume for the moment that “public 
admimstration” can be termed a “social or com- 
munal science ” It is social because it seeks to mam- 
tain and advance the? conditions of the commumty ; 
It IS science because it can measure the changes fi'om 
which It springs “Its exactitude renders it a saence , 
and its disinterestedness renders it social ” * 

Any course of study in “public admimstration” 
should be designed to give the student a liberal 
understanding of the environment undei which he 
serves, to make him reahze the sigmficance of his 
own particular work in relation to the greater 
objective of the admimstrative machine, and the 
relationship of that machine to national life as a 
whole While admimstrative, legal, and financial 
methods cannot be entirely left out of account, the 
study of public admimstration should give him a 
clear understanding of the problems which concern 
tlie commumty and its environment Furthermore, 
a course of study which does not give the impression 
that its conclusion leaves one only at the starting 
point of thought, has failed A course of study in 

* T V Smith and Leonaid White, iln m 

Science Research 
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public administration which does not kmdle the 
spark of imagination and a desire for research, has 
also failed 

That study should even do more than demonstrate 
the “whys” and “wherefores” of government and 
local government, and it must go much deeper than 
the study of a subject as a quahfication for a job. 
It must bring into play the “senses” as well as the 
“brain” if the pubhc service is "to be made a success- 
ful career occupation I am thinking now more of 
the actual interpretation of public admimstration 
for the benefit and everyday use of the consumer, 
and in that sense local government is more impor- 
tant than the central government 

It may be a necessary prehminary to “unlearn” 
as it were, many of the notions which have held the 
field of precepts smce the days of laissez-faire ^ if we 
are to know the answers to our critics. Our know- 
ledge of the subject should enable us to turn the 
tables on the scaremonger who declares, for example, 
that government interferes too much m business 
Quite apart from the fact that the interference of 
government in busmess appears trifling when com- 
pared with the constant and ever watchful inter- 
ference of business interests in government, it is 
probably true to say that whenever government 
has intruded upon industry that has been primarily 
due to the fact that the business concerned has 
failed to solve its own problems 
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The abihty to measure social phenomena, and to 
plan in step with their needs, is becoming more 
and more urgent We can calculate the price we ‘ 
pay to-day for the inabihty of oui governmental 
forefathers to measure the trend of social move- 
ments It is knowledge which must come from the 
study of pubhc admimstration, if we are to avoid 
the sophism of the admmistrative quack, and if we 
are to be able to answer, as we should, the charlatans 
of the pubhc expenditure goose fair 

If we feel we cannot believe in public adminis- 
tration we should get out of it I say this because 
I am convinced that there are many practising local 
government officials, and sUll more councillors, who 
steadfastly refuse to look local government straight 
m the face. If they did so, I am afraid it would have 
a similar effect upon them as the sight of naked 
Christiamty upon many professing Christians 

Whilst the day to day problems are of first impor- 
tance, and many will claim that these are so nume- 
rous and urgent that there is time for neither 
recreation nor contemplation, there must be an 
“ultimate goal” m mind Gall it vision if you like, 
but the talkers caU it planmng It is not, in my 
opinion, the function of a local government official 
to originate new systems of a charactei unrelated 
to normal changes, but he should use research to 
measure social trends and then proceed to anticipate 
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Social processes are real — they come and go — 
whether the individual likes or dishkes them. Social 
phenomena can be measured by the application of 
modern methods of enquiry, that is a laborious but 
comparatively safe procedure, and material of this 
natuie should be available to every local authority 
Some men have a natural gift for anticipating the 
needs of the future, and when tlie truth ’of their 
common-sense ideas has dawned upon others, they are 
said to have worked with vision There is much more 
joy m being a ragged-trousered pioneer of ideas 
which are twenty-five years “before their time” than 
in being a Beau Brummel of common practice The 
local government officer of the future must know 
these things It is by this quahty and by this alone, 
that we can put economy into pubhc administration 

The real financial burden of local government is 
not the cost of domg things, but of undoing them 
The time lag between the appearance of an unmis- 
takable social symptom and the passing of the 
necessary Act of Parliament is the most expensive 
charactenstic of the British nation Nothing else 
comes anywhere near it 

Economics enter mto our field of study, but not 
the economics of the professional economist. He 
shows by an elaborate system of reasoning what are 
the influences that have produced a given result and 
then he proceeds to prove that exactly the same result 
ivill recur provided all the predisposing causes hap- 
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pen in exactly the same order But as they never 
do, the theories are not much use as a guide for the 
future The professional econormst has no time for- 
pubhc admimstration, but in spite of all that there 
is “economics” in derelict areas, m msanitary work- 
ing-class dwellings, and in contaminated milk and 
foodstuffs The starting of a new industry m a rural 
area means that new pubhc expenditure in local 
government services* will be made necessary That 
may be a local advantage, but whether it is a national 
advantage depends upon a number of other factors, 
e g whether it means abandonment of similar local 
services already provided in another area 
Figures are available to show the adverse effect 
on industrial efficiency from loss of time through 
certain diseases, such as rheumatism, but there is no 
formula by which we can measure the contribution 
to industrial and commercial prosperity from the 
admimstration of local services which are not the 
concern of any particular industry The complexities 
of town life and the speed at which we live compel 
the services of a local authority to be interielated, 
and therefore there is no department moie important 
than the rest Transport must have roads, schools 
and workshops must have transport, business houses 
must have a call upon educated youth ; youth must 
be healthy ; health is dependent upon decent houses ; 
and homes must have water, hght, and diainage 
convemences. Infectious diseases must be kept m 
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check, clinics and hospitals must be available for 
those who are ill as well as homes for the destitute 
and infirm. FaciUties for recreation and reading are 
as essential as facihties for work Protection must 
be afforded by pohce, fire fighters, and the mspec- 
toiial services. All these vital necessities to urban 
hfe have passed beyond theory, they are expected, 
and have come to be accepted to such an extent 
that we could only measure their importance if they 
suddenly ceased to exist. 

It will be an auguiy' of the dawn of civihzation 
when^ the first medical officer of health or sanitary 
inspector is buried in St Paul’s Cathedral or West- 
minster Abbey — ^if a niche can be found foi one whose 
life’s endeavour was to give health and prolong life, 
amongst those whose fame lay mainly in the direction 
of shortening it ' 

Although the responsibihty for the pohcy of pubhc 
administration must rest with the elected represen- 
tatives of the people, the advice of the executive 
must go beyond techmcahties and legahties. The 
officer must study trends He must be trained in 
“long-term” pohcy, otherwise, the “peimanency” 
of his office will have no virtue. To achieve this, 
there must be botli a techmque and a philosophy 
of pubhc adimmstration. The product of this theory 
is only possible if those who are entrusted with the 
adimmstration of enactments understand the forces 
which compelled those enactments to be passed, as 
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well as the sections of the Acts and the Rules and 
Regulations which interpret them 
When the universities were first approached with 
the suggestion that they should institute courses in 
“pubhc administration,” the proposal was met with 
the reply that the ground was already covered by 
social science subjects which formed part of several 
other degree courses^ To some extent that was true, 
but the doubt in my own mind was whether those 
subjects were taught with a bias in favour of, or 
against, pubhc admimstration, and with the object 
of producing the type of mind which is essential to 
success in business rather than in the local pubhc 
gervice 

When one looks at the past, and reahzes how 
deeply-rooted has been the antipathy to govern- 
ment, how pubhc opimon has been nurtured on 
the idea that “individualism” was the only incentive 
to achievement, that the central and local govern- 
ment services were a burden on industry, one is 
entitled to doubt the smtabihty of the old social 
science course of study. 

I wonder whether a first-class honours man en- 
tenng private practice or business will have to 
readjust his ideas on government to anything hke 
the same extent as one who enters the public service’ 
The measurement of that readjustment would be a test 
Umversities and techmcal mstitutions have for 
years included in their curricula subjects which they 
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have termed the social sciences, but until lecently 
they have not visuahzed anyone studying those sub- 
jects, except the amateur Pubhc admimstration is 
professional “Sociology ” 

We can learn much from an understanding of the 
causes of change in governmental systems, and, 
moreover, we can benefit just as much from a true 
measurement of the part played in bnnging about 
those changes by the neglect and abuse of authority 
and trust A sympathetic understanding oi the causes 
referred to will make local government very human 
We- must leam from the shortcomings of some, 
study the technique of others, and above all, project 
our thinkmg above standards set by business men. 
pohticians, and the advocates of obsolete theories 
We must understand the forces that have changed 
the character of pubhc admimstration They are not 
the adaptation of theories, but the consequential 
adjustments of official behaviour to the needs of an 
ever-changing social order 
The trend of change is more marked to-day than 
at any previous penod of recorded history That the 
consequences of indifference to such a natural force 
must always be discontent indicates only the tremen- 
dous responsibihty which rests upon those who accept 
office in the pubhc service 
We have also come to realize that there is not only 
a financial nexus between the central and local 
authorities, but an adimmstrative one as well. 
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We are now learning that there can be a form of 
public admimstration which is neither central nor 
local, a new hybnd which has not yet been classified * 
— the BBC, the Electricity Commissioners, and the 
London Passenger Transport Board are examples 
which come readily to my mind The various Mar- 
keting Boards may not be m the same category, but 
they are worth noting. These are new alternatives 
to prnate and pubhc control They have set in 
motion new forces which compel fresh adjustments 
at several points These modern trends indicate quite 
clearly that nothmg can be regarded as static. We 
cannot write ‘'fimsh” to anything but our own lives 

Although we have the assurance of the hfinister 
of Health that the government does not contemplate 
forcing the pace, Mr Herbert Mornson recently 
asked the Mimster of Health dunng question time 
in the House, whether His Majesty’s Government 
were considenng the reorganization of local govern- 
ment in various parts of the country on a regional 
basis, and whether he could make any statement 
on the matter Sir Kingsley Wood gave an emphatic 
“No!” but he continued: “I am glad to have an 
opportumty of clearing up misunderstanding which 
appears to have ansen. The recommendations of the 
Tyneside Commissioners raised certain general pnn- 
ciples, and I thought it proper that I should have 
the benefit of the advice on this general matter of 
the associations of local authorities in the provinces, 
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with whom I accordingly communicated, as well 
as the observations of the local authorities particu- 
larly concerned I do not expect that the associations 
will be in a position to furnish me with their obsei- 
vahons for some time yet I should add that the 
particular recommendations of the Commissioners 
in regard to the orgamzation of local government 
on the Tyneside are stdl undpr consideration, and 
I have not yet received the observations relatmg to 
that issue of all the local authorities concerned ” 
Some qmck and serious thinking is necessary We 
have-the Tyneside Report, a speaker at this year’s 
British Association meeting forecasting the ultimate 
concentration of the population in half a dozen 
great urban centres; the urge to break down large 
urban populations into commumties of limited size 
for better community service organization , the parish 
council enthusiast, and several other schools of 
thought These problems are pubhc administration 
Local government officers of every grade should give 
them thought, enhghtenment may come from the 
most unexpected quarter — perhaps from a com- 
paratively jumor member of the service. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Officer and Public Opinion 

‘ ‘An innocent man with enemies may be in a more dangei ous 
position than a guilty one with friends and influence ” 

It is not an accident that pubhc opinion is generally 
biased against local government There is a simple 
and understandable reason for this phenomenon. 
Everyone has consciously or unconsciously acqmred 
a philosophy of hfe, and in the majority of cases 
each one’s philosophy is made up of a haphazard, 
thrown-together accumulation of traditional beliefs, 
orthodoxes and catch phrases which become a 
menace to reason “They have a currency,” said 
Robert Louis Stevenson, “as intellectual counters, 
and many respectable people pay their way with 
nothing else To have a catchword m your mouth 
IS not the same thing as to hold an opimon , stdl less 
is it the same thing as to have made one yourself” 
Scattered pretty freely amongst tins mental junk 
which we will call a philosophy, will be found a 
large number of scraps of faith m the superionty 
of business over public admimstrahon. These con- 
ceits have been absorbed over a pcnod of at least 
two hundred and fifty years, firom the time when 
the accumulation of wealth was the incentive to the 
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development of trade and commerce The promise 
of reward m commerce, trade, and private enter- 
prise was the most alluring when public admims- 
tration was unformed, when it had no definition 
It is true, I thinh, to say that public adimmstration 
IS only a consequence of the progress in trade, 
commerce, and unrestramed individualism. 

In comparison with the progress in scientific and 
mechamcal achievement, the advance in the quahty 
of thought has remamed almost stationary The 
human min d is still hmited to comparisons in judg- 
ing v^ues. It IS impossible to imagine good without 
bad, to visuahze pumshment without reward, and 
to measure pubhc administration except in relation 
to private profit That is why the business man’s 
contempt for the pubhc servant nscs pan passu with 
his bank balance, and as he gets nearer and nearer 
to the bankruptcy court the more he shrieks “shel- 
tered occupation” at the town clerk ' 

Whether or not we resent the natural bias against 
pubhc administration in the mind of “the man in 
the street” does not alter the fact that it is a very 
real thmg, and it must not be ignored At least the 
prestige, if not the remuneration, of local government 
officers, is a reflection of the place which local 
government has in the estimation of the ratepayers. 

Uncontrolled individuahsm has had a long and 
successful innings, for the few, and there is a whole 
world of difference between the methods which have 
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contributed to success m that field of activity and the 
“safety first” pohcy of pubhc administration. 

A mistake which many people make is m not 
recognizmg that there must always be a difference 
in the pohcies of pubhc administration and business, 
but not necessarily in administrative technique 
Business efficiency methods are just as necessary 
in a pubhc office as^in a commercial house It is 
a difficult task to persuade those engaged in private 
occupations that there can be just as much scope 
for initiative and energy m the pubhc services as in 
industry Ample proof of this can be found nufbe 
achievements of the post office engineers and in the 
gonstructional side of local government The pre- 
judice against local government is not based on fact , 
it IS a legacy of ridicule, and it is revived periodically 
by comic cartoonists and red-nosed comedians A 
good example of this is the monologue recitmg the 
attempts and the failures of a man who tned many 
j'obs He finally got a position as a collector of the 
money put into gas meters After a month or so he 
received a letter asking why he had not called at 
the town hall for his wages When he read the letter 
he exclaimed, “And do I get a wage as welP” 

The effect of that story on the minds of an audience 
IS not unimportant to the point I am now making. 
If the same story were told of any particular business 
house it would probably lead to an action for libel 
Take for example the incident concermng a certain 
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well-known radio comedian and his little joke at the 
expense of a famous transatlantic Imer — the vibra- 
tion of which, he said, was so great that if a passengei 
ordered a boiled egg it was scrambled by the time 
the steward got it to the dimng-table That joke 
brought a strong protest to the B.B C from the 
shipping company 

There are dozens of similar stones told in a book, 
TTie Lighter Side of Local Government f collected by 
Mr. C Kent Wright, the Town Clerk of Stoke 
Newington We tell these stones ourselves and we 
enjoy them with the rest of the community And 
It IS of first-rate significance that we should When 
we arc prohibited from laughing at an official, then 
shall we be governed by a hornble monster. We must 
see the “funny side” of our job, and if there is some 
truth in the satire, then let us remove the cause. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the pubhc official 
should find his job surrounded with the prejudice of 
a bygone age. But he must not be too tbn-skinned 
On the other hand, each one has a personal respon- 
sibility in helping to adjust the balance of pubhc 
opimon in favour of local government It will not 
rectify itself, especially as the field of propaganda has 
been in the sole possession of the enemy for centunes 
This “public opimon” is influenced by the traditional 
official mind of the civil servant. The official mind 
is the result of a traimng in consistency, never taking 
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the risk of interpretation, and speaking for a Munster 
and not for himself It is symbohzed in the wording 
used on official forms, for example, the income-tax 
returns, and perhaps more particularly by the 
commencement of every official letter, “I am directed 
by the Mimster ” All this has been boiled down 
to a term . “Red Tape ” But “Red Tape” is 
not by any means what the average objector thinks 
It IS The late Mr J»hn Lee, whose thoughts have 
been a real contnbution to the public service, lec- 
tunng on the “Psychology of the Givd Servant,” 
said, “Red tape is the symbol not of inefficiency but 
of ultra-dehberate thought, and this is not necesSSnly 
an evil We have learned that there is a far longer 
chain of causation than the business world assumes, 
that there are more factors which are relevant, that 
balanced inquiry is not to be bi ought to a firm and 
just conclusion between the whiffs of a superman’s 
cigar ” 

At the same time, we have come to realize that 
“officialese” is out of date. Letters written to the 
ratepayers should be as friendly as possible, and 
as free from official terms as possible We can re- 
word most of the offiaal foims with advantage, if 
we will borrow the confidence-creating phraseology 
of the business house Do not, for goodness’ sake, 
demand the rates The butcher does not demand his 
money, and he is just as entitled to it I am prepared 
to admit that the changes that have taken place on 
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these lines have been most marked during the last 
decade or so, but we have still a long way to go 
Let us study these questions as though they were 
a modern discovery Every professional and technical 
society of local government officers should spend a 
considerable amount of time on the subject of this 
chapter and evolve a techmque What is the advan- 
tage of being efficient if the public hate the sight 
of us^ 

The next and perhaps more disastrous influences 
on pubhc opinion are the everyday phrases used by 
taxpayers and ratepayers, which spring from a long- 
sta^mg behef that government is not as efficient 
as business, that every pound spent on rates is a 
pound that cannot be invested or saved ; that rates 
are a burden on industry and trade, and so on These 
are phrases and catchwords which have been handed 
down from generation to generation, and there is 
not a single one that can withstand an unbiased 
exammation. But they ring hke profoimd truths in 
the ears of the critic of pubhc administration They 
are precious legacies There are millions of men and 
women who, if they did not inherit all their ideas 
of life and business, would be mentally penmless 
They shudder at the thought of using someone else’s 
tooth brush, but are qmte msensitive to the far more 
degenerating piactice of using thoughts that have 
been kept warm in the skuUs of their ancestors for 
generations A new idea to such nunds would be 
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just as stimulating as a cold bath to a person in the 
last throes of pneumonia. 

The same people expect a local authority to be as , 
successful as a business house, but deny it many of 
the facilities of business men on the grounds of 
public economy. There is, for example, an instmctive 
dislike of a corporation official, or even the mayor, 
having the use of that very modern necessity — a 
motor-car Yet a certain well-known medical prac- 
titioner, who would willingly have kept his expenses 
down for the benefit of his patients, frankly confessed 
that most of them preferred an expensive csir 
standing at tlieir doors to a cheap one The’^me 
persons have a rooted objection to paying their small 
Contribution to the pubhc health services, which are 
designed to keep the doctor away as much as possible 
When a business man fails he is the victim of an 
economic bhzzard or something akin to that glorious 
safeguard m an msuiance pohcy — “an act of God ” 
Local government is his “bogey ” A sailor has his 
“jonah” which excuses his own lack of ability The 
practice of these things is understandable, but bhnd 
belief m them is a tragedy 
There may at one time or another have been inci- 
dents in pubhc adimmstration which justified some 
of the phrases, but their persistence is due to a 
defimte pohcy to discourage any tendency towards 
a widespread behef in either the efiiciency or the 
economic value of public services And the most 
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serviceable ally of that opinion is the mabihty of 
persons in business to measure the value of public 
admiiustration by the only yardstick they possess— 
a profit and loss account. Some adjustments have 
to be made at vital points of view if we are to get 
a correct assessment of public admimstration. And 
the first IS to admit that it cannot be judged by the 
philosophy of the counting house The local govern- 
ment officer can do a great deal to influence those 
adjustments if he will He has a personal respon- 
sibility to the service to do so. On the whole there 
is a qmet and widespread behef in the integrity of 
thfT'ubhc servant of this country; that a caricdture 
of him amuses us is proof of that We could not 
laugh at anything which we really felt to be danger 
The power to influence pubhc opimon is not solely 
within the keepmg of the official It is often a reflec- 
tion of the rather pecuhar attitude towards local 
government of the candidate who appeals to the 
electors for their votes. The appeal is so seldom whole- 
hearted One can hardly imagme a prospective 
councillor appealing to the electorate on a proimse 
to do everythmg in his power to make the town the 
finest m the kingdom, a place which would resemble 
a Roman city in the hey-day of the Empire’s glory, 
when, as Tertulhan says, “pubhc spinted citizens, 
civic pride, and keen urban rivahies combined to 
produce a bnlhant mumcipal hfe ” 

The prospective councillor who can only put 
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forward a case tantamount to askmg the voters to 
keep the other fellow out, is only encouraging the 
continuance of that very acceptable notion “that 
there is something wrong somewhere ” And it is 
surpnsmg how many people are ready to believe 
that there is something wrong in everything which 
is not immediately under their personal control 
Would* anyone aspinng to become a director of 
an important busmens concern give confidence to 
the shareholders if he said “Vote for me,” to quote 
from a recent address, “because I have lived in the 
Ward almost thirty years and been a lifelong 
resident in the district, which I claim should fit *me 
to deal with matters concerning the government of 
the district in a fair, far-sighted, and business-hke 
manner I am in favour of the utmost economy in 
pubhc expenditure, consistent with efficiency in the 
maintenance of Pubhc Services If I am elected I 
shall use every effort to attend the meetings, and 
do my utmost to add to the general improvement 
and prosperity of the district ” 

I have examined a large number of mumcipal 
election addi esses, and I find there are very few that 
set out the aspirant’s quahfications for managmg a 
town On the other hand, I find a sentence runmng 
through most of them hke an infectious rash “I 
am in favour of efficiency with economy ” It is a 
“cure-all” phrase, but I am perfectly sure the user 
of It would have a shock if he were asked to give 
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a detailed explanation of what he means. The public 
get the idea that there is a serious need for more 
^efficiency, and when one thinks of efficiency one thinks 
of the officer, and the word economy has no other 
significance to most people than spending less. 

On this point it may be usefiil to quote from a 
letter written by Edmund Burke to a noble lord “It 
may be new to his Grace, but I beg leave to tell him, 
that mere parsimony is not economy , Expense 
and great expense may be an essential part in true 
economy. . . Economy is a distributive virtue, 
and consists not m saving but in selection Parsimony 
requires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of 
combination, no companson in judgment, mere 
instinct, and that not an instmct of the noblest kmd' 
may produce this false economy in perfection The 
other economy has larger views It demands a dis- 
criminating judgment, and a firm sagacious mind ” 
How often is that blessed word economy used in 
Its negative sense on the local government election 
platform^ 

Again, we are handicapped with a very poor sense 
of government amongst the public, and that pro- 
vides a fertile field for the growth of many distressing 
opinions As a matter of fact there is a much greater 
degree of mcompetence in citizenship than in city 
management Few people are prepared to give much 
time to a real effort to understand the causes from 
which local government spnngs and even to making 
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a rough and ready calculation of the value which 
they get for their rates I am sure there are many 
members of the public who do not want to know' 
the whole story They have settled opimons on that 
score, and to disturb them would be the equivalent 
of pulhng up their economic moorings and settmg 
them adnfl with a boxed mental compass Remem- 
ber their philosophy of life, and how they have 
acqmred it' Imagine the consternation that would 
be caused if all the newspapers of the country simul- 
taneously announced m their best heavy type that 
we got good value for our rates and taxes Many 
people would be less offended if they were asked 
to be friends with Russia than to be asked to believe 
that 

There are other contiibutory factors in the making 
of "pubhc opimon,” and these primarily concern the 
officer One is inefficiency, and the other, the misuses 
or usurpation of authonty. Both points are impor- 
tant, but they are dealt with at some length in 
another chapter 

These are some of the influences which are re- 
sponsible for that tilt in public opinion against local 
government, the consequences of which are that local 
government officers are always pulhng against the 
stream The officer cannot afford to ignore this 
background to pubhc opimon, neither can he hope 
to gain anything by resentment or indignation He 
must adjust his thinking to the long-term objective 
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of transforming that lingering tradition of the age 
of laissez-faire, and determine to use both the instru- 
ments and the technique of the “other side ” It is 
my firm conviction after a long experience in local 
government that the officer gets both the public and 
tlie coimcil he deserves 

There is a wonderful story to be told of local 
government and its value to the commumty. But 
before it can be told the officer must know it, and 
know It very thoroughly It is first necessary that 
he should believe in Ins job ; beheve in local govern- 
ment and its purpose I am afraid there are still too 
many practising local government officers who, 
when they leave their homes in the morning attired 
in the official dress of pin-striped trousers, black 
coat, and newspaper, would much rather be mistaken 
for something in the city than somebody at the 
city hall ! 

On the other side of the picture, the official has 
the satisfaction of knowing that whenever a Royal 
Commission or a Departmental Committee examines 
our pubbc services, tribute is always paid to the 
efficiency of the staff and the integrity of the service 
One outstandmg pronouncement on tlus score was 
in the Bridgeman Report 

A few pertinent questions had to be faced and 
answered by the committee. They were in the nature 
of criticisms, and had been levelled not only at the 
post office and its employees, but at the public 
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services generally The committee reahzed that the 
rather generahzed charges were not readily sus- 
septible of definition, but formulated them as follows 

(1) An absence of the spint of pubhc service, 
among certain sections of the staff— an atti- 
tude of indifference instead of a desire to help 
the public 

(2) A lack of initiative and an absence of elasticity 
and imagination in adjusting service to meet 
the reaso nable variations in the pubhc demand , 
prompt action is thought to be hampered by 
“red tape” and dilatory procedure 

(3) In general, an absence of the commercial 
outlook necessary for the efficient conduct of 
what is, at any rate, to a large extent, a busi- 
ness concern 

(4) A failure m regard to the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Services, which are of a highly techmeal 
character, to give proper scope to the engineer, 
whereby techmeal progress is impeded 

Whilst the Report of the Committee embodied 
recommendations to alter several fundamental parts 
of the present structure of orgamzation and staff 
management the “generahzed charges” were an- 
swered in the following words 

In so far as concerns the general attitude of those sections of 
the Post Office Staff who come into contact with the pubhc, 
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we believe that the charges of positive discourtesy made against 
the Post OlEce Staff aie exaggeiated Instances do, and must 
, almost inevitably occur m so large a concern, but the fault is 
not invariably on the side of the staff, nor can this failing be 
said to be unknown in commercial organizations or in Public 
Utility undei takings 

As regards the Telephone Service independent evidence 
tended to show that, in general, the quality of the staff is 
excellent 

It has been suggested to us that in the higher grades it is 
impossible xmder Civil Service cofiditions to pay salaries 
sufficient to attract and retain the best men, especially on the 
technical side We can find no evidence to suggest that m this 
respect the Post Office staff compares on the whole unfavour- 
ably in ability and efficiency with that of comparable outside 
commeraal concerns, indeed we consider the reverse to be 
the case 

As regards the other heads of ciiticism summarized iq 
para 34, and relating to what may be briefly termed absence 
of imtiative and imagmation, resultmg largely from over- 
centralized control, lack of the commercial attitude, and the 
inadequate status of the engmeer, we propose to deal with these 
together as essentially part of the same problem 

While, in our opimon, these criticisms are not devoid of 
some substance, we have formed the impression that in general, 
the standard of efficiency shown by the Post Office m the per- 
formance of Its duties IS very satisfactory We doubt whether the 
public fully appreciates how high this standard is 

After dealing with other questions a final note 
was struck which has a definite bearing upon the 
questions under consideration in this chapter The 
Report said “No organization can fail to be ad- 
versely affected when, on the one hand, it is denied 
credit that is its due, and on the other, is subjected 
to continued and often unfair and uninformed 
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criticism. In such circumstances the staff cannot fail 
to become disheartened and demoralized . ” 

Much of that has now gone It has yielded to the* 
brilliant work of Sir Stephen Tallents whilst he was 
conducting the publicity campaign for the post office 
An Ameiican millionaire had such a bad press 
that he was almost an exile from his native state for 
many, many years ,He engaged a pubhcity agent 
and now he is a national hero ' Rumour goes that 
at one time A1 Capone approached the millionaii e’s 
agent and said “I believe I have a poor press — 
there’s a job going if you want it And belieye me 
It’s an easier one than you’ve gotten now ” 

It will pay local government authorities to adopt 
a pubhc relations policy and keep in step with 
modem methods of publicizing their achievements 
and their contributions to the nation’s welfare 
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The Qualities of a Public Servant 


The actions of men proceed from their opinions and in the 
well-governing of opimons consisteth the well-governing 
of man’s actions ^ hobbes 

A NATIONAL responsibility is entrusted to those who 
choose the pubhc service as a career , a responsibihty 
which has no parallel in other occupations The real 
measurement of success is not to be found in statistics 
or graphSj but in the degree of happiness attained • 
by the commumty The local government officer, 
unlike his colleague in the civil service, is more than 
a symbol of public administration, he has to purvey 
It to the users of government Consequently, his 
training, his expertness and his professional abihty 
must be beyond question, and his personal attributes 
must command respect 

One quahty which is essential in a public officer 
IS to be able to administer, for the general cou- 
vemence of the public, an Act of Parliament designed 
to meet a new soaal condition, without unduly ham- 
pering that part of the community which is least 
affected by the new conditions Even within his own 
Council Chamber “tom-fool” resolutions may be 
passed against his advice. It is good training in pubhc 
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administration to make such a resolution work, and 
it IS surprising how well it will work sometimes. 
Remember, too, there are a lot of “fools” amongst? 
the consumers of local government, and it would 
not be local government if they did not have 
their points of view represent on the council 
I have ventured to comment elsewheie that con- 
sidering the haphazard way in which our local 
government system has developed we are fortunate 
in finding that we have escaped both a bureaucracy 
and a spoils system Can we say with the same con- 
fidence that we have wholly escaped the equally 
objectionable methods and manners of the autocrat? 

, The autocrat is only a shade removed jfrom the 
tyrant Energy and dnve are just as essential in 
pubhc admimstration as in any other occupation, 
but in local government they should be apphed 
differently They should be subordinated to stimu- 
lating others m producing a satisfying harmony of 
effort. That is absolutely necessary smce local govern- 
ment IS both a necessity and a monopoly. Men of 
action are not necessarily obtrusive. Generally speak- 
ing anyone dissatisfied with the treatment or the 
value received from a busmess house has the choice 
of other firms In pubhc admimstration there is no 
such choice , consequently, its interpretation, its 
administration, demands special quahties of mind 
and personal behaviour These quahties are neces- 
sary because local government serves a large number 
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of people of all grades and classes, personal interests, 
and political opinions Local government belongs to 
•^all the people It is not intended to benefit solely 
any one section of the community, nor is the cost, 
or any undue proportion of the cost, borne by any 
one class These are basic facts which should guide 
the attitude of the officer towards his public The 
autocratic or austere official may by his manner 
create distaste for pubhc adimmstration He may 
get things done, but he is a menace to the service 
because he offends the senses He may hold an im- 
portant position, but he is not an administrator in 
the true sense — and efficiency in administration, as 
in all movements directed by human effort, is far 
more dependent upon rhythm than our examination 
experts have yet reahzed. A chief officer may have 
a large staff under his control, in which case he has 
a dual responsibihty — one to his pubhc and one to 
his staff. The first part of that dual responsibihty 
means that he must try to attain a pubhc consaous- 
ness which will influence the pubhc to co-operate 
towards the attainment of the ultimate end of local 
government — a more abundant hfe. In the second, 
he can set a standard of official conduct which will 
mspire his colleagues and subordinates. He is con- 
sciously or unconsciously always influencing the 
standards of the local government officers of the 
future who have no other guide to follow If at the 
same time he can infuse vitahty into the work and 
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determination of his subordinates without jarring 
them mentally or physically, as a football player 
gathers up the ball m his stride, as the cricketer , 
turns the speedy ball by a graceful movement of 
the body, he will be applying the laws of nature 
to administration. 

If we could only find an mfalhble system of 
measuririg the degree of rhythm in mental energy 
we could find the successful administrator. Crude 
or irksome methods imposed by authority can never 
achieve the satisfaction of self-fulfilment. There is 
economy in thinking as well as in action, and in 
both cases something akin to rhythm is the secret 

No one should accept promotion m local govern- 
ment without first measunng its handicap, its limi- 
tations and Its opposition It is not a business in the 
commercial sense, although it can use the best busi- 
ness efficiency systems Local government is an every- 
day necessity used by every man, woman, and child, 
but very few of the daily users understand it, know 
where it comes from, or have the remotest idea how 
to measure its value It has an adverse Press, and 
anyone who has just enough brains to make money 
thinks himself superior to a pubhc officer. Local 
government is controversial — it becomes “pohtics” 
because it is not privately owned Like everything 
else which is the result of “naturd causes” it is 
simple truth, but in controversy that truth is buned 
under a mountain of misrepresentation Truths are 
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not of any use to the controversiahst because of then 
simphcity. Pohtical protagonists cannot live on simple 
-truths, thar field is the “ifs” and “buts” in which 
they roll as luxuriously as a pony in a meadow ^ 

Not one of these handicaps, however, is really 
formidable — they are mostly vapourmgs and they 
dissolve when subjected to impartial examination 
Someone once said that any man who has the' courage 
to walk up to a ghost can usually walk through it ' 
But vulgar force will not overcome tlus opposition, 
for the simple reason that it springs from an age- 
long twisted angle of thinking by the great masses 
of the people Therefore, the first approach to the 
problem of adjusting that opposition is to establish 
a measure of confidence amongst the general public 
m the efficiency of the adnumstration, and a whole- 
hearted belief in the integrity of the staff, from the 
head of the department to the humblest jumor clerk 
It IS not enough to be able to get things done 
That limit of efficiency may pass for “good business,” 
but it IS not good enough for public adnumstration 
Officers in high positions who rely solely upon the 
authority behmd their office ratlier than upon the 
quahties of a philosophic interpretation of their 
duties are leaving the “heart” out of public adminis- 
tration. 

^ After this chapter had been written, I came across the following 
sentence m a book written by a Member of Parliament “An 
impractical old samt, perhaps, but I sometimes think he was nearei 
the truth than any man I have met m my rural rides.y 
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' Humility and a pleasing demeanour are natural 
gifts to persons of sensibility and discernment, and 
in local government they are qualities of first-class, 
importance for the attainment of a complete fulfil- 
ment of the responsibility for the welfare of others 
Montaigne says “We owe a hke obedience to all 
kings for such respects their office, but estimation 
and affection we owe it only to their virtue.” 

The real purpose »of local government admims- 
tration can only be interpreted by an understanding 
of Its objective , an objective which is only revealed 
by a profound study of the social problems of the 
nation , and the quahty of that adrmmstration is the 
quahty of the official personnel which registers the 
standard of pubhc service prestige 

A business house which has adopted the slogan 
“service, not self” has naively confirmed the pro- 
found psychological attribute of pubhc adminis- 
tration — a system which it professes to hate And 
It IS significant that such slogans and phrases influence 
pubhc opinion The business man and tlie pohtician 
have never doubted the capacity for response and 
fealty among normal people, then why should the 
local government officer do sol In fact, that capa- 
city IS unbehevably great, and the admimstrator in 
the pubhc service must know how to develop the 
sources of human desire Most people are patheti- 
cally ready to follow the lead of a person or move- 
ment which gives them hope and confidence. But 
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the public officer should avoid the technique of the 
benevolent despot, the ardour of the pohtician, and 
, the emotional and empty chches of the emancipator 
Local government should be just plain common sense 

Local government has grown to its present dimen- 
sions m a comparatively short time, it has been equal 
to the tasks imposed upon it, and it has given us an 
official personnel of great capacity and ability If it 
has failed in anything, it is ir? estabhshing uniform 
standards of staff selection and traditions The first 
point is dealt with at length m the next chapter 
The second we must borrow from the civil service 
Granted, there are substantial differences in the two 
parts of our system of government, the central and 
the local , there are certain traditions m the former 
service which almost amount to public admimstra- 
tion philosophy, and m that sense they are part of 
the science of pubhc administration in both fields 
We must always remember that we have a big and 
watchful pubhc, sometimes suspicious, and seldom 
sympathetic Therefore, the first duty is to establish 
confidence, and no one can do more towards this 
than the official lumself 

It is not ummportant that the official should be 
an approachable, hkeable, and sympathetic person 
It IS necessary that he should be on top of lus pro- 
fession or calhng, because he is bound to meet, as 
members of his council and his everyday public, 
persons holding precisely the same quahfications as 
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lus own, although they are being practised in an 
entirely different walk of life. Again, it is not unim- 
portant that he should be able to hold his own on 
the golf links or in similar activities of the social 
and recreational kind After all a “human” public 
officer IS the first step towards getting confidence. 
Even his private hfe must be above criticism. 

Therd is no written code of conduct for local 
government officers, tieither is there for civil servants, 
but in a memorandum on the acceptance of business 
appointments by officers of the Grown Services 
(Cmd 5517), It IS stated that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recog-mzes that it is in the interest of the 
Services themselves, as well as of the country, “that 
‘pubhc confidence in the disinterestedness and m- 
tegnty of the Crown Services should be maintained 
at the highest pomt, and that there should be no 
possibihty of a suggestion — however unjustified — in 
the public mind that members of those Services 
might be influenced in the course of their official 
relations with business concerns by hopes or offers 
of future employment in any of those concerns ” 

In the Report of a Board of Enquiry (Cmd. 3037) 
enunciating certain pnnciples for the guidance of 
civil servants it is stated 

His Majesty’s Cml Service, unlike other great professions, 
IS not and cannot in the nature of things be an autonomous 
profession In common with the Royal Navy, the Army, and 
the Air Force, it must be subject to the rules and regulations 
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laid down for its guidance by His "Majesty’s Government 
This written code is, in the case of the Civil Service, to be 
found not only in the Statutes but also m Orders in Council, 
^Treasury Ciiculars and other diiections, which may fiom time 
to time be promulgated, but over and above these the Civil 
Seiwice, like every other profession, has its unwritten code of 
ethics and conduct for which the most effective sanction hes 
in the public opinion of the Service itself, and it is upon tlie 
maintenance of a sound and healthy public opmion withm the 
Seivice that its value and efficiency chiefly depend 
The first duty of a Cml Servant^is to give his undivided 
allegiance to the State at all times and on all occasions when 
the State has a claim upon his services With his private 
activities the State is in general not concerned, so long as his 
conduct therem is not such as to brmg discredit upon the 
Service of which he is a member, but to say that he is not to 
subordmate his duty to his piivate interests, not to make use 
of his official position to further those interests, is to say no more 
than that he must behave with common honesty The Service, 
exacts from itself a higher standard, because it recognizes that 
the State is entitled to demand that its servant shall not only 
be honest in fact, but beyond the reach of suspicion of dis- 
honesty It was laid down by one of His Majesty’s Judges in a 
case some few years ago that it was not meiely of some im- 
portance, but of fundamental importance, that in a court of law 
justice should not only be done, but should manifestly and 
undoubtedly be seen to be done , which we take to mean that 
public confidence m the admmistration of justice would be 
shaken if the least suspicion, however ill-founded, were allowed 
to arise that the course of legal proceedings could m any way 
be influenced by improper motives We apply without hesitation 
an analogous rule to other brsmehes of the public service A 
Civil Servant is not to subordmate Ins duty to his private 
mterests , but neither is he to put lumself m a position whei e his 
duty and his interests conflict He is not to make use of his 
official position to further those interests, but neither is he so to 
order his private affairs as to allow the suspicion to arise that 
a trust has been abused or a confidence betrayed These 
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obligations are, we do not doubt, universally recognized 
throughout the whole of the Service, if it were otherwise, its 
public credit would be diminished and its usefulness to the 
State impaired * 

We content oui selves with laying down these general 
principles, which we do not seek to elaborate into any detailed 
code, if only for the reason that their application must neces- 
sarily vary according to the position, the Department and the 
work of the Civil Seivant concerned Practical rules for the 
gmdance'of social conduct depend also as much upon the 
instinct and perception ''of the individual as upon cast-iron 
formulas , and the sui est guide will, we hope, always be found in 
the nice and jealous honour of Civil Servants themselves The 
public expects from them a standard of integrity and conduct 
not only inflexible but fastidious, and has not been disappomted 
in the past We aie confident that we are expressing the view of 
the Service when we say that the public have a right to expect 
the standard, and that it is the duty of the Service to see that 
‘the expectation is fulfilled 

Nothing less than that standard is expected of 
local government officers 

In this chapter I have attempted to indicate the 
plus attnbutes to the everyday or professional quah- 
fications which I consider are necessary to produce 
adequacy m the make-up of a pubhc servant It is 
doubtful whether these extra quahties can be taught 
in any school They are perhaps a gift from nature’s 
laboratory — and it is a great comfort to know that 
nature distributes such quahties amongst all classes 
of the commumty There is no doubt, on the other 
hand, that they can be developed, especially in the 
right atmosphere, and therefore selection seems as 
important as traimng 
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Government in one form or another has existed 
ever smce men herded for their own protection or 
for greater economy in acquirmg sustenance, and 
any system of government must exercise authority 
in some degree. However broad is the base, even 
of democratic election, the structure must taper 
towards an oligarchy A variety of forms of govern- 
ment have been forced upon, or chosen by, the 
peoples of all nations 

It IS not any help to this chapter to examme those 
systems or their domgs, but it is usefid to reflect for 
a moment upon the cause of their failure. Almost 
without exception the transference of authority from 
one class or system to another has been due either to 
the abuse of authority, or to the inabihty to act up 
to the heavy responsibihties of government The 
more unrestncted is authority the quicker it runs 
to abuse 

It IS possible, then, that the future will demand 
a system of government by an anstocracy of public 
officers. I beheve we shall always need an anstocracy 
of government, but the personnel need not be drawn 
from any particular class of the commumty There 
IS a quahty of mind which, in my opimon, is the 
only qualification for government That outstandmg 
quahty is influenced as much by the senses as by 
reason. Lord Haldane referred to it “as the system 
of habitual or customary conduct, ethical rather 
than legal, which embraces all the obligations of 
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a citizen which it is ‘bad form’ or ‘not the thing’ 
to disregard ” 

The highly tempered human being is to be found 
in all grades of society The biologists can tell you 
qmte a lot about him to-day, but yesterday he was 
described as “one of nature’s gentlemen ” As the 
artist arranges his materials mto high artistry, so 
the admimstrator, who is working with a more com- 
plex and dehcate medium, brmgs human desires and 
need into a harmony as satisfying as a full orchestral 
symphony. Just as keenness for truth makes the 
philosopher, love of justice guides the arbiter, 
enthusiasm for righteousness the moralist, so is a 
passion for the commonweal the measure of a true 
pubhc servant 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Future and the “Hadow"’ Report 

A field requiieth three things fair weather, good seed, 

and a good husbandman English proverb 

As to the future, it is not easy to make any accurate 
forecast So long as the plan of local government 
adrmmstration remains as it is, there can be very 
httle alteration m the system of recruitment and 
trainmg; but in this country as m others changes 
are always taking place, taking place so gradually, 
but no less inevitably, that they become accepted 
without any marked consciousness. We have already 
accepted, as though it were as normal as the rising 
of the sun, a very important change in our system 
of pubhc admimstration, a change as revolutionary 
as the passmg of the Municipal Corporations Act 
just over one hundred years ago that is the estab- 
hshment of a new form of public adnumstration 
technique The best examples are the British Broad- 
castmg Corporation, the Electricity Commissioners, 
and the London Passenger Transport Board 
In addition to that we must accept the trend 
of expansion in public control The country has 
accepted, during recent years, the experiment of 
the control of certain foodstuffs, and a much wider 
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development of this new phase of control has been 
foreshadowed by Earl De La Warr, who was until 
recently Paihamentary Secretary to the Ministry’ 
of Agriculture and Fisheries Is it not reasonable 
to suppose that, once these schemes have been 
hammered out by the central departments, the 
admimsjTation of them will eventually devolve upon 
local authorities, or upon regional boards? 

The government has just initiated a nation-wide 
scheme of Physical Training and Recreation This 
may look like an experiment to the unimtiated, but 
It IS something much more fundamental This is the 
beginning of the new era when the use of that 
“leisure” with which machinery and science have 
endowed the world, must be a governmental respon- 
sibihty There will be no turmng back, now that the 
scheme has been launched, voluntary though it be 
The commumty centre, left entirely at present to 
the volunteer worker, wiU sooner or later become 
a local government responsibihty We should be 
wise to recogmze these trends, which may increase 
and widen the responsibilities of local government 
authorities or transfer them to regional boards 

If, then, we are faced with a greater expansion of 
control and governmental authority, we must recog- 
nize the challenge to our system of training and 
selection There has recently been issued the report 
of a Departmental Committee appointed in 1930 
to “inquire into and make recommendations on the 
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qualifications, recruitment, traimng and promotion 
of local government officers ” This committee was 
presided over by the late Sir Henry Hadow, o b e., 
j p , and, as is usual in this country, the report goes 
by the name of the “Hadow” Report It was issued 
in 1034, since when it has been left “to mature,” 
very much in the same way as we leave all 
good things to “age,” such as wine, game, and 
cheese 

This report must be accepted as the “blue print” 
or plan for the guidance of local authorities in the 
future; it is not a sequel to proved mcompetence 
or inefficiency, because it quite frankly admits that 
“The Local Government Service maintains to-day 
a high standard We have httle serious criticism of 
officers, and we have been favourably impressed 
by the evidence given on their behalf The associa- 
tions of officers have done a great deal to raise the 
standards of the service They have consistently, 
and, on the whole, successfully, laboured to secure 
the improved qualification of their members 

On the contrary, it is a genmne attempt to antici- 
pate the needs of the future It is an admission that 
the rough-and-ready methods of building up a local 
government service by piece-meal legislation have 
created such a complex and unattractive system that 

^ Report of the Depaitmental Committee on the Qualifications, 
Recruitment, Teaming and Promotion of Local Government 
Officers Para a 
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unless something is done to ensure that local autho- 
rities can secure a fair share of the best products of 
our education system it will not be possible to meet i 
the liabihties which the increasing tempo of civihza- 
tion (for want of a better word) is placing upon 
local government. 

The first warning was issued in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Local Government 
“It is at least open to question whether the present 
methods of lecnntment are calculated to ensure that 
Local Authorities shall have at their disposal officers 
of the type needed to assist them in the discharge 
of the increasing responsibilities which Parliament 
IS year by year laying upon them. The mam issue 
is whether the present system of recrmting Local 
Government Officers is satisfactory, in which con- 
nection the followmg controversial questions have 
been raised whether inefficient or unsmtable per- 
sons secure appointment, whether appointments are 
made as the result of political, peisonal or sectional 
influences, and whether it is necessary to impose 
a less personal method of selection, by providing 
that appomtments should in future be exclusively 
as the result of quahfying or competitive examina- 
tions 

It is obvious that the objective which the com- 
mittee visualized was to make the recruitment of 

^ Final Report of the Royal Commismn on Local Goaernment, tgag 
Paras 408 and 412, pp j 27 and 128 
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the local government service fit into the educational 
system of the country 

r The “Hadow” Report lays some stiess on this 
point when it says : 

“Little effort is made to adjust the system of 
reermtment to the educational system of the country 
in such a way as to draw on all classes of the com- 
mumty, and to secure for Local Government a due 
proportion of the ablest men and women available 
A closer relation between the system of reermtment 
and the educational system, is, in our opimon, 
needed.” 

It IS claimed that the reermtment into the Civil 
Service is stratified to correspond with the education 
system, the theory being that there are four separate 
establishments, four separate “gates” through which 
enter the output of the elementary, secondary and 
pubhc schools and the umversities 

Here then are the pnncipal recommendations of 
the “Hadow” Committee, with a few observations 
which will draw attention to some of the existing 
difficulties as well as the general reactions to the 
report of a large body of local government officers 

(1) Nottjicalion of Vacancies 

All vacancies should be widely notified, except where it is 
intended to fill them by promotion inside the office 

(2) Selection of Candidates 

Candidates should ordinarily be interviewed by a Com- 
mittee of the Council , selection by an officer should be 
exceptional 
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(3) Disqualification of interested persons 

The candidature of near relations of members or officers 
should be closely sciutmized, members, officers and candi- 
dates being required to disclose relationship * 

(4) Canvassing 

Canvassing should invariably disqualify a candidate 

(5) Probation 

All newcomeis to the service should be appomted on a 
term of probation, should be thoroughly tested, and 
should be appointed to the established staff only if repoi ts 
are satisfactoiy 

The Central Advisory Committee, which is the 
king-pm of the whole report, could do much to bring 
about the practices suggested under the foregoing 
heads by drafting and issmng a model form of 
apphcation which every local authonty should use 
The form used by the Birmmgham Corporation is 
a good example 

(6) Security of Tenure 

Before a senioi officer is dismissed, notice should be given 
to all membeis of the Authority, and, if the officei so 
requests, the notice should state the grounds of the 
complamt 

It is evident that the committee does not favour 
an extension of a form of security of tenure of office 
similar to that enjoyed by medical officers and a few 
others already referred to One would have wel- 
comed a little more courage on the part of the 
comrmttee on this issue It is not always easy to 
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appreciate what are the influences at work which 
affect or divert an officer’s better judgment. It is 
not sufficient answer to the demand for more wide- 
spread security of tenure, that the number who have 
suffered in the past is comparatively small , the real 
question is, how many officem would have done 
differently if they had been sure of some protection? 
The recommendation is only a shght improvement 
on the present position. '' 

(7) Employment by Auihonty 

Local Authorities should not authorise their officers to 
appoint and pay their own assistants, but should be 
directly lesponsible for the appointment and salaiy of 
every member of their staff 

It IS necessary to remove the last shreds of an 
obnoxious system which has given much scope for 
all bnds of bad practices, such as avoiding the 
responsibility for superannuation. 

(8) Minimum Qualijication 

Sixteen years should be the minimum age of entry, 
and a school certificate the minimum educational qualifi- 
cation, vacancies should be open to girls as well as to 
boys 

(9) Recruitment from a higher age group 

Local Authorities should recruit a ceitain propoiUon of 
junior clerical officers at eighteen or mnetecn years of age, 
the larger local authorities making systematic arrange- 
ments to do so 
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(lo) Method of Recruiting Clerical Officers 

Junior clerical officers should preferably be recruited by 
open competitive examination, neighbouring local 
authorities combining for the purpose * 

(n) University Graduates 

Umversity graduates should be systematically lecruited by 
the largei local authorities, and there should be central 
machinery for the selection of this type of candidate , com- 
petitive examination is recommended 

These recommendations are very important It is 
essential to start nght, and the recruitment of juniors 
should be taken quite as seriously as the appointment 
of higher grade officers. 

_ Practically every junioi entrant into local govern- 
ment IS offered nothmg more than the prospect of 
“workmg his way up ” There is not anything like 
the same degree of “stratification” m local govern- 
ment as there is m the Civil Service The London 
County Council towers above all other local autho- 
rities, and must be treated as an exception Of the 
remaimng local authonties, the largest do not easily 
lend themselves to a Civil Service system of recruit- 
ment, for the simple reason that the total number 
of officials employed is broken down into varying 
group sizes by departmentalism and a further sub- 
division into professional, technical and clerical 
groups which, in actual practice, shade into each 
other A glance at the vanety of the designations 
of posts by. a county borough set out in Appendix 3 
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vwU explain this diifiiculty. At the same time local 
government cannot afford to close its doors to the 
best products of all our educational institutions 
The matriculation standard for all entrants may 
be too high in some districts, but its general appli- 
cation would be the best in the long run Many 
entrants into local government do not reahze until 
they have been on the staff for a while what an 
important part professional examinations play m 
their careers The matriculation examination is 
invariably the first requirement m prepanng for 
a professional or technical qualification and for a 
Degree or Diploma Course at the umversity 
It IS not easy to get the matriculation examination 
certificate two or three years after leaving school, 
and It has been proved over and over again that 
the absence of this examination has blighted the 
careers of many promismg local government officers, 
because they have been unable to turn back and 
study for matriculation 

Everyone admits the force of the contention “the 
better the material the more the local government 
service wiU benefit,” and we must accept these 
recommendations, and do so wholeheartedly 
On the other hand, the suggested admission of 
a greater proportion of umversity graduates than 
heretofore is not without its difficulties There are 
a large number of officers serving to-day and fol- 
lowmg the course of study which has been accepted 
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as the standard for promotion, and it is natural that . 
many who have not been to a umversity should show 
some alarm The danger they see in the recommen- . 
dation of the Departmental Committee is the estab- 
hshment of a special class in local government, which 
would be a barrier to the non-university graduates 
to reach the highest positions in the service, and 
their nervousness is understandable Fortunately tire 
“Hadow” Report is" conclusive upon this point; 
“that no preferential tieatment of graduates or a 
proportion of the higher positions should be reserved 
for them ” 

The test of this lies m the degree of willingness 
on the part of the umversities to provide facihties for 
those who are already m the service who are both 
wilhng and able to obtain a Degree or Diploma, 
whilst still carrying out then jobs Many have already 
done this in their “spare time,” and by no mean 
personal sacrifice 

There is still some doubt whether the object of 
this part of the Report is not designed primarily to 
find jobs for the large numbei of young men who 
have passed through the umversities and who are 
now looking for work It is yet to be proved that 
a man who takes lus umversity courses after he has 
entered the service is in any way inferior to the 
man who takes a degree before he sets out to find 
work I am inchned to think that the advantage 
will he with the student who first acquires a 
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- practical groundwork upon which he can graft his 
theories. 

There is everything in favour of the closest co- 
operation between the universities and the hral 
authorities, to make it possible for an officer who 
has entered the service at a youthful age to acquire, 
a little later in hfe,some of that cultural and academic 
traimng which is so exclusively the product of 
umversity study 
(la) Field of Recruitment 

In recimtmg their professional and technical officers, local 
authorities should look to all available sources whether 
inside or outside the Service 

This reads hke common sense It was probably 
written with greater ease than any other section of 
the report, but if we should “pause to think” any- 
where, It IS here If we are to keep local government 
as a career service we must throw open all the doors 
to promotion You cannot have a career service with 
blind alleys Any department which closes the door 
to the chief officerslup will get, and deserve, very 
poor staff matenal 

The creation of new types of pubhc utility boards, 
such as the b b a , the transference of a big under- 
taking hke the payment of unemployment assistance 
from the Pubhc Assistance Committees (local) to 
the Unemployment Assistance Board (national) not 
only widens the field in which to gam experience, 
but coalesces the local and central governmental 
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services Movement between all sections should he 
made as flmd as possible by mobile pension rights. 
As regards recrmtment from outside the service,* 
th ( may be useful if it is done before the mind 
buckramizes on methods which cannot be adjusted 
to pubhc admmistration There are few busmesses 
bigger than local government, and the big men in 
big business who are really first-class admimstrators 
will not look at whaf local government can offer in 
remuneration There are some brilhant men in 
commerce and industry, but on the other hand, 
there is a huge army of “businessmen” who mas- 
querade as such but who would find it a very 
different world. When thinking of this recommen- 
dation we must not forget the restriction in local 
government. If the remuneration offered by local 
government were big enough to attract the big man 
of business, he would find when he got there that 
at eve^ pressure point of his business traimng he 
would chafe with restrictions. 

Let those who are prone to compare business and 
government remember that if the same amount of 
freedom were given to local government officers as 
IS possessed by their opposite numbers in private 
enterprise, the former would easily hold their own 
m getting things done. But that would not be 
pubhc adrmnistration. We cannot have it both ways 
Obviously, local government must look to outside 
sources when a new duty is imposed upon it, which 
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'previously has been carried out solely by private 
enterprise But those who enter the more restricted 
field of pubhc adimmstration have to adjust tliem- 
selves very considerably, and it is common practice 
afterwards for them to tram then own officers for 
the future requirements of the service in this field of 
administration Housing gives us an example 

( 1 3) Articled Pupilage 

No premium should be required from pupils articled to 
officers and the selection of pupils by officers should be 
subject to the authority’s appioval. 

There are “outside” issues affecting the foregoing 
pioposals such as the statutory rights of the lawyer 
and the rules governing admission to other profes- 
sions It seems reasonable to assume that where the 
fees are the perquisite of the officer the choice will 
be restneted to the offsprmg of parents who can 
afford to pay them and a certain measure of ex- 
pectation of a job would not be unnatural on the 
part of the parent and the pupil when the “articles” 
had been served. That is not good enough for local 
government 

(14) Clerks 

The essential qualification of a clerk is admimstrative 
abihty, a legal qualification may be convement, but 
should not be insisted on to the exclusion of pel sons of 
pioved administrative ability who do not possess the 
qualification To secure that sufficient officeis of admini- 
strative abihty are available, local authorities should 
broaden the basis of reermtment, provide traimng in 
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administration for junior oiEcerSj and encourage the. 
study of the pimciples of administration 

(15) Other Principal Officers , 

No radical change in the existmg system of reqmrmg 
principal officers to possess tcchmcal qualifications is 
suggested, but more attention should be paid to admini- 
strative ability and experience 

Whilst* It is generally true that a professional or 
technical quahficatioii is the first essential to a chief- 
officership, and that progress in local government 
appointments means moving from authority to 
authority, we may have overlooked a practice which 
to some extent answers the “Hadow” Committee 
on this score It is true to say that as an officer 
ascends the scale of appomtments his experience and 
qualities as an administrator gradually supersede 
his professional qualifications, this is particularly 
so in the Clerk’s and Public Health Departments 
At the same time, there must be a more generous 
recogmhon of admimstrative ability for its own 
virtue The administrator is the most important 
person m all large scale occupations 

(16) Subordinate Administrative Officers 

Large authorities might consider the appointment of 
lesponsible admimstrative assistants to the principal 
officers 

(17) Every local authority should adopt a scheme of giadmg 
and salary scales (par io8) The grades of different 
authorities should as far as possible be comparable 
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'(18) Selected clerical ofiBcers should be given experience of 
different departments Freer movement of clerical officers 
between different authorities is also desirable, and senior 
clerical vacancies should ordmarily be advertised Uni- 
versal superannuation schemes arc required 

The foregoing are amongst the most practical 
suggestions m the Report. They touch the basic 
conditions of service as well as open the door to 
provide a circulation of departmental expenenc-e 
Most of the suggestions contained in the other 
chapters of this book key into these paragraphs 
(19) An Examination Bar 

Local authorities should require jumor officers to pass a 
quahfymg examination before they will be considered 
ehgible for promotion from the general grade 

If It is to be assumed that the “examination bar” 
is to be a “salary bar” as well, then care must be 
taken that the bar is not fixed at a point which 
denies a decent standard of living It wiU be difficult 
to consider this recommendation apart from recom- 
mendations 17 (salary scales) and 20 (Nature of the 
Examination) It is of paramount importance to 
watch most carefully where the “bar” is put in -any 
grading scheme, and the nature of the “quahfymg 
examination ” Under no circumstances must the 
“bar” apply to officers already in the service who 
are older than the “age bar” and receiving more 
than the “salary bar.” We may have to consider 
the handicap to those who are within a year or so 
of the “age bar.” 
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(ao) Mature of the Exammatwns * 

The examinations qualifying oflScers for promotion from 
the general grade should be either the first part of ^ 
lecognized techmcal examination or an administrative 
examination Local authorities should combine to secure 
that an administiative examination of smtable standard is 
available 

The pature of the examination is of extreme 
importance. Would it not be a practical contiibu- 
tion towaidu that further qualification which is 
essential to progress, if the first parts of all recog- 
mzed professional, technical and service examina- 
tions were accepted? There should be no difficulty m 
scheduhng these for the guidance of all local autho- 
rities As regards the suggestion that “local authonties 
should combine to secure that an admimstrative 
examination of suitable standard is available,” it 
would be wise to take the universities into “partner- 
ship” in this There are now a number of universities 
offenng Diploma courses in Public Adnumstration, 
and they are sufficiendy new to allow a recastmg of 
the curriculum to make it comparatively easy for 
these examinations to fill the bill The creation of 
still another examination will only comphcate mat- 
ters, and to set up a special examination to act as 
a “spring board” for clearing a hurdle, wfil be very 
little use in the long course of traimng which the 
successful local government officer needs It wiU be 
got by “crammmg” and probably forgotten as soon 
as It has achieved its purpose. 
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'(ai) Method of Promotion 

Principal ofiScers should keep records of the progress of all 
^ officers in their Department, and these records should be 
referred to the appropriate Committee if the officer is 
either unusually promising or not up to standard 

There are many ways of carrying out this recom- 
mendation, There is not a scheme to my knowledge 
which does not allow the human factor to enter into 
the records at one point or another On the other 
hand, where large numbers of staff are employed 
there is no alternative as an efficiency measurement. 
“In a small business or in a small self-contained 
government or mumcipal department the problem 
of grading employees m older of meat and selecting 
the best for promotion piesents no great difficulty, 
as the chief concerned probably knows his staff well 
enough to be able, from peisonal knowledge, rein- 
forced where necessary by discussion with the imme- 
diate supervisor concerned, to assess the relative 
ments of his employees, A much more difficult 
problem confronts the head of a large orgamzation, 
or one in which the staff is scattered over a wide 
area Neither he himself nor any of his immediate 
assistants can have personal knowledge of aU the 
members of the staff, and consequently there is a 
need for some reportmg system which will give the 
admimstrator, in a uniform and summarized form, 
sufficient information about the character, per- 
formance of duties, ability, outlook and tempera- 
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ment of the individual employees to enable their 
present and potential value to be as fairly assessed 
as possible 

(2a) Grants, Increments, Special Leave 

, Grants or increments might be made to officers obtaining 
appioved qualifications Grants might also be made to 
educational institutions providing approved courses, on 
condition that selected officers aie allowed to attend 

' Special leave shoul^ be granted in evceptional cases 

(23) Technical Qiialifications 

Technical qualifications, several questions arise and a 
thorough investigation is required The investigation 
should be carried out by a cential body, lepiesentative of 
local authorities 

(24) All questions affecting the recruitment, qualifications, 
training and promotion of officeis, should be assigned to a 
cential committee in every local authority 

(25) The principal need of the Service is a standing body with 
the supervision of all questions affecting officeis The 
Associations of Local Authorities and the London County 
Council should combine to appoint a Standing Committee 
for this purpose 

It IS admitted that what the local government 
service needs is a standing body with the supervision 
of all questions affecting officers, and if those words 
mean anything at all they mean salaries, superan- 
nuation, sick leave, promotion, scope for imtiative, 
intraimng and everything that can only be done 
efficiently by the closest co-operation between Councils 

1 Staff Reports in the Public Sermce Being the interim repot t of a 
Research GrQup of the Institute of Public Administration, 1936 
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■and their staffs If the report shows a lack of courage 
or even of modern ideas, it is more pronounced in 
paragraph 25 than elsewhere 

The report imsses the mark badly in its suggested 
composition of the committee Obviously, this is a 
]ob for the National Joint Council referred to in "the 
paragraph on Joint Councils Gi anted that local 
government is carried out by a congeries of local 
authorities with more or less complete control over 
their own offiaals, at the same time we must admit 
that local government has a considerable national 
importance. That being the case we should aim 
at estabhshing at least a framework of service con- 
ditions which could be adapted to every local autho- 
rity without in any way weakemng that local 
autonomy to which so much importance is attached. 

Whether the proposed Central Advisory Com- 
mittee can function within a more circumscribed 
field without impinging on Whitleyism remains to 
be seen. Whatever is the outcome of the “Hadow” 
Report m this connection, I suggest that a tremen- 
dous step forward will be made if every local autho- 
rity can be induced to adopt a set of staff regulations, 
following as near as possible a model form I have 
ventured to suggest a draft set of staff regulations 
m Appendix 5 upon which the appropnate com- 
mittee may cut its teeth. 
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CHAPTER IX 


On Being Superannuated 

Becoming old — the only way that has been found ot living 
a long life anatole trance 

When Charles Lam5 was summoned to attend a 
meeting of the principals of his firm “in the for- 
midable back parlour” of the Counting House m 
Mincing Lane, he feared tliat his dismissal was 
imminent. He was told that his services of thirty-six 
years had been meritorious, he was surprised to hear 
it, but when he was informed that they wanted him 
to accept a pension of two-thirds of his salary, he 
says “I do not know what I answered between 
surprise and gratitude, but it was understood that 
I accepted their proposal, and I was told that I was 
free from that hour to leave their service I stam- 
mered out a bow, and at just ten minutes after eight 
I went home — for ever ” 

For the first day or two Lamb confesses that he 
was overwhelmed. He was too confused to taste his 
freedom sincerely. He wandered about thinking he 
was happy, but knowing that he was not He had 
to adjust himself “firom a poor man, poor in time. 
I was suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue , I could 
see no end of my possessions , I wanted some steward, 
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■or judicious baihffj to manage my estates in time for 
me ” And here comes the warning. For years Charles 
Xamb had yearned for time, for freedom to contem- 
plate, to write, to read and to tranquillize This 
sudden legacy of time was as devastating to Lamb 
as a legacy of untold wealth to a poor man "He 
never dreamed that it would come his way because 
there was no superannuation scheme at the Counting 
House If there had been, LaTnb would have pre- 
pared for the time of his retirement and stepped 
into his freedom without feeling like “a prisoner 
in the old Bastille, suddenly let loose after forty years’ 
confinement ” His savings bank was his mind, his 
literature, his philosophy, and he wanted time to 
spend It 

From now onwards every local government officei 
IS assured of a retinng allowance at sixty yeais of 
age, if he has forty years’ service behmd him, or 
at sixty-five years of age if he has not How many 
rmnor tragedies has superannuation brought to those 
who were "unprepared” for it** Unlike Charles 
Lamb, so many have dreaded retirement, have put 
off “facmg up to it” until the last moment, and then 
has come disaster 

A man can be unprepared for superannuation 
just as disastrously as he can be unprepared for 
promotion In each case the home suffers. To be 
adequately prepared one’s financial commitments 
must be so arranged as to taper off m such a way 
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that when one retiics on a reduced income no straid 
IS felt, the repayment of mortgages and the payment 
of msurance premiums can be timed, if properly 
planned 

These are simple illustrations of the material things 
which are part of one’s life when in office, and their 
proper adjustment to superannuation may make all 
the difference between contentedness and a struggle 
If one has been “a very busy person” one will find 
that a smaller income will go qmte a long way when 
one has time to spend it It is surpnsmg how much 
extravagance is represented by ordering things rather 
than choosing them, by paymg for work to be done 
which one could do personally if one had sufficient 
leisure 

Many persons just yearn to “retire” to the country 
or to the seaside That is all right for those who are 
temperamentally and physically smted for such a 
change “Yet, sir,” said Boswell, “there are many 
people who are content to live m the country.” "Sir,” 
replied Johnson, “they who are content to hvfe in 
the country, are fit for the country.” A man who 
has been a slave to keeping appointments and spend- 
mg most of his time in town may thirst for the quiet 
of the country, but the country means isolation, to 
say nothmg of wasps, mice and beetles. It means 
uprootmg oneself from one’s friends, the church, 
and assoaations, at a time in life when it is not 
easy to make new contacts. These consequences 
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"must be carefully considered before such a step is 
taken One may think that fresh air and exercise 
-are all that one needs to live long enough to make 
an impression on the superannuation fund, but it 
IS far more important to keep the mind active and 
even stretched There is great joy and much mental 
exercise to be obtained in the country, but o.ne must 
be attuned to it, ready for it physically, and men- 
tally prepared with a background of country know- 
ledge The country may mean bemg cut off from 
satisfying conversation. “I have known ladies at 
sixty,” wrote Jonathan Swift to a young lady, “to 
whom all the pohte part of the Court and Town 
paid their addresses, without any further view than 
that of enjoymg the pleasure of their conversation ” 

Pew people by the time they reach retirement age 
will have read all the books they have wanted to 
read The accumulation of a hbrary will be appre- 
ciated after retirement. Some people will want to 
write, and nothing could be more invaluable, when 
one gets time to wnte, than notes that have been 
made m anticipation of retirement. 

A contribution to literature and to history can be 
made by keeping a diary, if you know how to keep 
a diary, A diary that will be invaluable in time to 
come must be based on acute observations which 
can be practised. 

The most frmtfiil field, however, and the most 
satisfying activity to the retired local government 
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officer IS m voluntary social service. Those who have, 
risen to the highest positions, those who have accu- 
mulated and gained knowledge in wide experience,, 
can still serve their country by sitting on commis- 
sions and committees In the more humble sphere, 
there. IS the community centre, the unemployment 
centres, the new institutes of leisure, the voluntary 
movements such as hospitals, asylums and orphan- 
ages, the administrataon of winch is dependent to 
a great extent upon voluntary help. 

Every local government officer who desires to 
obtain the greatest benefit from the superannuation 
scheme must prepare and plan for the day when 
he takes his pension It should not be the end of 
an active hfe, but the beginmng of a new one, and 
one which gives the fullest scope for exercismg those 
quahties which have been the background of success 
in public administration. 
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APPENDIX I 

Specimeh Salary Scales in Operation, July 1^37 


A COUNTY COUNCIL (INDUSTRIAL) 

Probationary £35, £53, £^o, £88 
Grade Clerks — 

* Class B £106, £123, £141, £156, thence by 
£14 p a to £226 

t Class A £240 by £14, £296 and final mere 
ment of £13 to £309 

t Seniois £322, £336, thence by £13 to £373 
§ 3id Prmcipal £442 
II 2nd Pimcipal £526 
K 1st Principal £587. 

staff £30 by £14 p a to £142 

* SpecialServicemcrements£i4,pliis£i4at2-ycai intervals 
t Special Service mcrements £13, plus £14 at 2-year intervals 
X Special Sei vice increments £14, plus £i 3 at 2-yeai intervals 
§ Special Service increments £24 at 4-year inteivals 
II Special Service increments £25 at 4-year intervals 
If Special Seivice increments £24 at 4-year intervals 
* >= Special Seivice increments £14 at 4-year intervals 
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> COUNTY COUNCIL (AGRICULTURAL) 

Grades £75 by p a to ^105 
Grade 4 £i 10 by £10 p a to £165 
Grade 3 £170 by £12 los od p a to £220 

Grade 2 £230 by £14 p a to £300 

Grade i £310 by £15 p a to £415 

FEMALE STAFF 

Class C £75 by £10 p a to £105 
Class B £noby£iopa to £150 
Class A £155 by £10 pa to £195 

A COUNTY BOROUGH (INDUSTRIAL) 

Jtmiors £40 by £10 p a. to £80 
2nd Class £100 by £20 p a to £200 
Intermediate £210 by £10 pa to £250 
1st Class £260 by £10 p a. to £300 
Seniors £310 by £15 pa to £375 
Heads of Sub-Depts £400 by recommendation of Com- 
mittee to £600 

FEMALE OLERIOAL STAFF 

Grade C £40 by £10 p a to £120 (at age 24) 

Glade B £130 by £10 p a to £160 
Grade A £170 by £10 p a to £aoo 

A COUNTY BOROUGH (NON-INDUSTRIAL) 

♦Jumors £26 (age 16) by £13 p a to £78. 

Grades £104 by £13 pa to £156 
Grade 4 £is6 by £13 p.a. to £208 
Grades £208 by £13 p a. to £260 
Grade 2 £260 by £13 p a to £312 

Grade i £315 by £10 p a to £364 

* Juniors are placed m Grade s on attaimng the age of 21 on 
satisfactory report 
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A METROPOLITAN 'borough 

Juniors (ages 16-24) £55 by £1? los od p a to £195, 

Grades £200 by £15 p a to £290 
Grade 2 £300 by £15 p a to £390 

Grade i £400 by £20 p a to £480 

fcmate staff 

Juniors £50 by £15 pa to £175 
Grades £180 by p a to £250 
Grade 2 £260 by ^10 p a to £340 

Grade i £350 by £15 p a to £440 

Note — Minima and maxima salaries m Grades i, 2, and 3 are 
reduced wheie officer has not obtained the appropriate 
certificate of one of the recognized piofessional institutes 
as follows — 

Grade 3 by £15 
Grades i and s by £25 


AN URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL (RESIDENTIAL) 

(jiade A £50 by £10 p a to £130 
Grade B £100 by £15 p a to £250 
Grade C (i) £250 by £15 p a to £300 
Grade C (2) £250 by £15 p a to £350 
Grade C (3) £250 by £15 p a to £400 

Grade D Salaries determmed by Council 

SHORTHAND TYPISTS 

Rising to a maximum of £150 
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,AN URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL (INDUSTRIAL] 

Juniors (i6 to ao) £40, £50, £60, £’jo, £85 
Grade B (21 to 27) £110 by £10 p a to £130, thence 

by ^£15 P a to £190 
Grade C £soo by ^fio p a to ^£'230 
Grade D (Sec i) /(aoo, £215, £(230, £(240 
Giade D (Sec 2) £255 by £15 p a to £300 

I'EMALE STAOT 

Juruois (16 to 20) £40 by £nJ'p a to £80 

Grade B (ai to 24) £100 by £10 p a to £130 

Grade C £iao by £10 p a to £150 



Analysis oj Replies from 8ip Local Authorities on Salaries, Grading Schemes, 
and Service Conditions, July ip3y ' 

NUMBER OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
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Total 


I 

] 


^\^\ \ \ \ 

s 

England 
and Wales 

1 « ali 

1 


County Councils 

County Boroughs 

Town Councils 

Metropolitan Boroughs and City Corporation 

Boroughs 

Urban District Councils 

Rural District Councils 


|| 
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APPENDIX III 


"Designated Posts applicable to the Ci^ of Salford, 
December ipSJ 


Positions where professional, technical, or special vocational qualifications 
are necessary, are indicated by an asterisk It should be remembered, 
however, that time are many persons in other designated posts not 
marked with an asterisk, who mil, neoertheless, be preparing for a 
professional, technical, or vocational examination, e g many of the 
Rate Collectors will be preparing for the examination of the In- 
corporated Association of Rating and Valuation Officers, and some of 
them will probably already hold the certificate Officers marked :j: hold 
piofessional or technical qualifications, although sUch may not have 
been stipulated as necessary 


TOWN clerk’s department 
Town Cleik i* 

Deputy Town Clerk i* 

Assistant Solicitor i* 

Conveyancing Clerk i 

Common Law Clerk i 

Legal Clerks 8 

Chief Admimstiative 
Assistant i 

Committee Clerks 6 

General Clerks 8 

Shorthand Typists 8 

Mmute Typists 3 

ElectionSj etc , Offlcei i 

Mayor’s Secretary i 

Mayor’s Attendant i 

Local Taxation and 
Licensing Clerks 6 

Telephonists 2 

Commissionaire i 
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crrY treasurer’s 

DEPARTMENT 

City Treasurer i* 

Deputy City Tieasmer i* 

Accountancy Section — 

Cluef Accountant Clerk i * 
Chief Clerk i’*' 

Accountant Assistants 4* 
Wages, etc , Cashier '' 1 


Accountant Clerks 8* 
Assistant Accountant 
Clerks . 9 

Clerks 13 

Shorthand-Typists 
(Female) 4 

Comptometress 
(Female) . i 
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CITY treasurer’s dSpart- 
MENT — continued 
Internal Audit Section — 

Chief Audit Cleik i” 

Assistant Audit Clerk 
Audit Clerks 6-j- 

Renials Section — 

Chref Rental Clerk i 

Senior Rental Cleik i 

Rental Clerks (includ- 
ing two females) * 24 
Machine Operators 
(female) 3 

Rate Section — 

Chief Rate Clerk and 
Assessment Clerk 1* 

Rale Clerks 1 o 

Stationery Section — 

Stationery Superinten- 
dent I 

Stationeiy Assistant i 

Stationeiy Clerks 3 

Punter i 

Cashel's Section — 

Cashieis 2 

Assistant Cashieis 9 

Clerks 2 

Collectors' Section — 

Chief RatCj etc , Col- 
lectoi 1 

Assistant Chief Collec- 

Rates, etc , Collectors 13 
Arrears Cleik i 

Machiner Opeiator 
(Female) i 

•[ Two of these cleiks ate 


Piepayment Meter Collectois — 
Chief Piepayment 
Metei Collector 1 

Prepayment Metei Col- 
lectors 23 

Housing Section — - 
Rent Collectors 4 

Superintendent — Lang- 
worthy Estates i 

Public Assistance Section — 
Accountant Clerk i* 

Cashier i 

Collector i 

Accountancy Assistant i 
Assistant Collector i 
Collector Assistant 
(Indooi) 1 

Clerks (mcluding one 
female) 10 

city engineer’s 
department 
Technical Staff- 
City Engineer i’’ 

Deputy City Engineer i-'" 
Chief Assistant En- 
gineer (ist Assistant) i'^' 
Second Assistant En- 
gineer i"" 

Chief Architectural As- 
sistant and Building 
Surveyor 1’" 

Assistant Highway 
Surveyoi i " 

Assistant Bmldmg 
Surveyoi i ''' 

requiied to be qualified 
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CITY engineer’s DEPART- 
MENT — continued 

Technical Staff— continued 

'■ Assistant Engineers 4.* 

Architectural Assis- 
tants 5 

Quantity Surveyoi i"* 

General Engineering 
Assistants 4* 

Junior Diaughtsman 2 

Tiacing Clerk i 

Plan-Keepei i 

Assistant Quantity Sur- 
veyor I* 

Junior Aichitectural 
Assistant i 

Highway Surveyor i’*’ 

Assistant Highway In- 
spectors 3 

Building Inspectors 3* 

Clerk of Works i 

Sewage Works Mana- 
ger I* 

Master, Sludge Steamer 
Chief Engmeer, Sludge 
Steamer i J 

Consulting Chemist 
(Part-time) i } 

Clerical 

Chief Clerk i 

City Engineer’s Clerk i 
Accounts Clerk i 

Highway Accounts 
Clerks 3 

Assistant Highway Ac- 
counts Clerks 3 

Statistical Clerks 2 
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Correspondence and 
General Clerks 5 

Enquiry Clerks 2 

Town Halls Accounts 
Clerks 2 

Hallkeepers 2 

Depot Supermtendent i 
Depot Clerk ' i 

Highways Clerk i 

Sewage Works Clerks 2 

fkCALTH DEPARTMENT 

Medical Officer ofHealth i* 
Chief Administrative As- 
sistant I 

Statistical Cleik i 

Chief Clerk, Sanitary In- 
spector’s Department i 
Shorthand Typist i 

Clerks 23 

Chief Samtary Inspector 1* 
Deputy Chief Sanitary 
Inspector i* 

Food and Drugs Inspec- 
toi , 1* 

Meat Inspectors 2* 

Dramage Inspector 1'* 

Smoke Inspector 1* 

Shops Act Inspector » 1* 

Re-Housing Inspector i* 
Housing Inspectors 2* 

Lady Inspector 1* 

Inspector of Lodging 
Houses I* 

District Inspectors 5* 

Pubhc Analyst . i* 

Chief Techmcal Assistant 
Analyst . . i 



HEALTH DEPARTMENT — CWI- 
hnued 

Laboratory Assistant i 

Pathologist I* 

Assistant Pathologist i* 

Laboratory Stewards 2 

Labcvratory Assistants a 

TubercJulosis Medical 
Officers 2* 

Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare Medical Officer , i* 
Assistant Mateimty and 
Child Welfare Medical 
Officer I* 

Supervisor of Tubercu- 
losis Visitors I* 

Supervisor of Health 
Visitors 1* 

'Assistant Inspector of 
Midwives I* 

TubeAiulosis Visitors 4* 

Health Visitors 15* 

Masseuses 2* 

Artificial Sunhght Assis- 
tant and Masseuse 1* 

Municipal Midwives 13* 

Ladywell Sanatorium and 
•‘■Isolation Hospital— 
Medical Superintendent 1* 
Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer i* 

Matron 1* 

Assistant Matron i* 

Sisters IQ"! 

Staff Nurses 7* 

Assistant Nurses 
Clerks _ 2* 


Nab Top Sanatorium — 
Medical Superinten- 
dent 
Matron 
Home Sister 
Sisters 
Staff Nmses 
Assistant Nurses 
Teacher 

Venereal Diseases Treat- 
ment Centre — 

VD. Medical Officer 
Assistant VD Medical 
Officers 

Senior Male Orderly 
Assistant Male Order- 
lies 

Clerk Dispenser 

Sister 

Nuises 

Salford House— 

Managei 

Hope Hospital— 

Medical Superinten- 
dent 

Anaesthetist, Radiolo- 
gist and Lecturer 
Matron 

Assistant Matron 
Junior Assistant 
Matron 

Assistant Tutoi Sister 
X-Ray Sister 
Night Supeiintendent 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT tOtl- 

tinued 

Hope Hospital — continued 
Charge Sister i* 

Head Attendant on 
Male Mental Ward i’'' 
Charge Attendants on 
Male Mental Ward 3* 
Steward i 

Assistant Steward i 

Clerks 5 

Storekeeper i 

Assistant Stoiekeepers 2 
Dispensei i’*’ 

Dispensary Assistant i 
Matron’s Storekeepei 1 
Assistant Medical 
Superintendent i'*’ 

Resident Medical Offi- 
cer i" 

Resident Obstetric 
Officer I* 

2nd Assistant Matron i* 
Home Sister i* 

Assistant Home Sister i* 
Tutor Sistei i* 

Assistant Tutor Sister 1* 
Maternity Sister i* 

Theatre Sister 1* 

Assistant Theati e Sister i * 
Night Supermtendent 1* 
Charge Sisters 36+ 

Staff Nurses 20* 

Attendant on Female 
Mental Ward i* 

Masseuses 3* 

Clerk I 

Assistant Dispensei i* 
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E&UCATION DEPARTMENT 

Dll ector of Education I’t 

Chief Assistant i 

Chief Clerkj Elementary 
Education i 

Chief Cleik, Highei Edu- 
cation . I 

Chief Cleik, Accounts' 1 

Chief Clerk, Royal Tech- 
nical College ^ I 

Seqjor Clerks 4 

Cleiks Male 22, Fe- 
male 16 38 

Supermtendent of School 
Buildings I 

Assistant Supeiintendent 
of School Buildings 1 

Blind Pei sons Welfare 
Officei 1 ' 

Blind Persons Home 
Teachers * 

Superintendent of School 
Attendance Officers i 

Semor School Attendance 
OfRceis 2 

School Attendance Officers 
( 1 1 men and i woman) 1 2 
Hallkeeper, Education 
Office * 1 

Woman Officer, Childien 
and Young Persons Act i 

Lecture Assistant and 
Laboratory Steward i 

Assistant School Medical 
Officers 5* 

School Dentists 4* 

Superintendent Nurse i* 

School Nurses • 15* 
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GAS DEPARTMENT • 

Gas Engineer and Mana- 
ger I* 

Deputy Engineer and 
Manager i* 

Assistant Engineer i* 

Chief Works Supeiinten- 
de'nt I-*" 

Assistant Superintendent 
Nos 2,* 3 j and 4 Works i* 

Joint Indoor Superinten- 
dent (Admimstiation)* i* 
Joint Indoor Superinten- 
dent (Accountancy) 1 1 

Cluef Draughtsman i* 

Outdoor Superintendent i-i 

Deputy Outdoor Supei- 
intendent i* 

Chief Chemist and Super- 
intendent of No I 
Works I* 

Assistant Chemist i* 

Laboratory Assistants 2 

Draughtsman i 

Engineering Assistants 
and Diaughtsmen 3* 

Foreman m charge, No i 
Works 1 

Foremen in charge, Nos 
2, 3, and 4 Works 3 

Superintendent, Meter 
Inspection Department i 
Assistant Supexmtendent, 
Meter Inspection De- 
partment I 

Superintendent, Stoves 
and Maintenance De- 
partment I -I 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Stoves and Main- 
tenance Department i 
Supermtendent, Meter 
Repairing Department i* 
Superintendent, Meter 
and Stoves Fixmg De- 
partment I 

Chief Fittings Inspectoi i* 
Assistant to Joint Indoor 
Superintendents i 

Chief Clerk i 

Chief Clerk, Nos 2, 3, 
and 4 Works 1 

Chief Cleik, Outdoor 
Department i 

Statistician i 

Engineer’s Secretary i 

Accountant Cleik i 

Assistant Accountant 
Clerk , I 

Chief Coirespondence 
Cleik 1 

Senior Order Cleik i 

Older Clerk i 

Senior Stoves Clerk i 

Clerks 22 

Clerk, Outdoor Depart- 

Technical Assistant, Out- 
door Department 1* 

Inspection Cleiks 10 

Machine Cleiks 3 

Check Inspector 1 

Mill Meter Inspectoi i 

Metei Inspectors 21 

Fittings Inspectors lO* 

Maintenance Inspectors 3 
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GAS DSPARTMENT — continued 


Canvassers i 

Store and Timekeeperj 
^ No 1 Works I 

Assistant Store and Time- 
keeper, No I Works I 
Storekeeper, Outdoor 
Department i 

Timekeeper, Outdoor 
Department i 

Timekeeper and Works 
Cost Clerk, a, 3, and 4 
Works I 

Governor House Atten- 
dant I 

Cashier and Salesman i 

Stoves Salesmen 5 

Supervisor, Stoves Re- 
pairmg Shop 1 

Lamp Inspector i 

Chief Salesman i 

EUEQTRICCTY DEPARTMENT 

City Electrical Engineer i { 

Deputy City Electrical 
Engineer 1 J 

Generation Superinten- 
dent 1 J 

Assistant Generation 
Superintendent i 

Mams Engmccr ij 

First Assistant, Mams 
Engmeer 1 

Assistant Mams Engineer 6 

Consumers’ Engmeer and 
Sales Manager i J 


Deputy Consumeis’ En- 
gmeei and Sales 
Manager i 

Technical Assistant to 
Consumeis’ Engmeer ij 
Electro-Technical Assis- 
tant I { 

E H T Engmeers , 3 ''( 1 1 ) 

Techmcal Assistants 
Agecroft Power Station i $ 
Bmlding Construction 
aiCd Mamtenance Su- 
permtendent i J 

Mamtenance Engineers a 
Charge Engineers, Age- 
cioft Power Station 4 
Chief Mams Draughts- 
man 1} 

Senior Draughtsmen 3 
Draughtsmen 8 

Meter Superintendent ^ i 
Electrical Testmg Assis- 
tants 4 (ij) 

Showroom Manager i 

Substation Charge En- 
gmeers 5 

Junior Technical Assis- 
tant, Agecioft Ppwei 
Station ,, I 

Jumor Techmcal Assis- 
tants 4 

Control Room Atten- 
dants, Agecroft Power 
Station 3 

Substation Attendants 6 
Chief Clerk i 

Secretary to City Elec- 
trical Engineer i 
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ELECTRICITY DEPARTMENT— 

continued 

Chief Assistant Clerk i 

Cluef Meter Inspector i 

Semoi Clerk Accoun- 
tancy Section I 

SemoD Clerk, Consumers’ 
Department i 

Cost and Fittings Clerk i 

Salaries and Wages Clerk i { 
Sales and Hire Charges 
Clerk I 

Order and Invoice Clerk i 

Semor Assistants to Chief 
Meter Inspector 2 

Clerks, Male 33 

Clerks, Female 8 

Meter Readers . 18 

tieneral Storekeeper i 

Shorthand-typists 4 

Chief "Showroom Assis- 
tant I 

Showroom Demonstratoi s 2 

TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT 

General Manager i 

Rolling Stock Engineer i 

Chie^ Engmeering Assis- 
tant I 

Chief Clerk i 

En^eering Assistants 2 (i{) 
Clerical and Adpiinistra- 
tive 34 

Female Clerks 27 

Traffic Supervisors 6 

Foremen 12 

Stores Assistants . 7 


WATER DEPARTMENT 

Waterworks Engineer 
and Manager 

Chief Clerk i 

Rental Clerk i 

Clerk I 

Chief Water Inspector i"* 

Chief Meter Inspector i’^' 

Water Inspectors 3* 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
DEPARTMENT 

Chief Inspector of 
Weights and Measures i* 

Inspector of Weights and 
Measuies 2* 

Assistants 4 

LIGHTING AND CLEANSING 
DEPARTMENT 

Director of Cleansing 
and Street Lighting 
Superintendent i 

Chief Clerk i 

First Senior Cleik 1 

Second Senior Clerk i 

Clerks 6 

Stores Control Clerk i 

Male Clerk, Shorthand 
Typist 1 

Junior Clerk i 

Timekeeper and Machine 
Clerk I 

Cleansmg Inspectors 6 

Depot Foreman 2 

Lamp Inspectoi i 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


ART GALLERIES, MUSEUMS 

AND 

DEPARTMENT 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENt 


Public Assistance Officer 

It 

Directoi 

,+ 

■Senior AdmmistiaUve 


Secretarial Assistant 

1 + 

Assistant and General 


Technical Assistant 

I^ 

Relieving Officei 

I 

Jumor Assistants 

a 

Settlement and Removal 


Attendants 

7 

Clerk 

I 

Librarians 

8* 

Central Index and Re- 


Assistants 

17* 

cords Assistant 

I 

Junior Assistants 

10 

Administrative Assistants 

2 

Attopdants 

6 

Relieving Officer 

General Relieving Officei 

4 

I 

PARKS DEPARTMENT 


Assistant Relieving Offi- 


Parks Supermtendent 

I* 

cers 

6 

Assistant Parks Superin- 


Clerk (General and Re- 


tendent 

1* 

vision Enquiries) 

I 

Head Gardeners 

9 

Clerk Cross Visitor 


Chief Clerk 


(Male) 

I 

Secretarial Assistant (Fe- 


Clerks (Class “A”) 

8 

male) 

I 

Clerks (Class “B”) 

3 

Inspector, Park Rangers 

I 

Clerk (Class “C”) 


No I Staff Clerk 

I 

Clerk (Jumor) 

I 

General Clerk 

I 

Cross Visitors (Female) 

2 

Storekeeper and Ticket 


Medical Officer for Out- 


Inspector 

I 

door Relief (Part-time) 
Certifying Medical Offi- 


CEMETERIES DEPARTMENT 

cer under the Lunacy 


Registrar of Cemeteries 

I 

Act, 1890 


Clerk 

I 

Old People’s Homes — 
Matron 

It 

Jumor Clerk 

BATHS DEPARTMENT 


Visitmg Medical Offi- 


Supermtendent 

I 

cer (Part-time) 

I*" 

Female Clerks 

2 
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LIST OF EXAMINATIONS SUGGESTED 
AS APPROPRIATE TO THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


The following is a reasonably comprehensive list of exainma- 
tions'-Mjhich are accepted in the Local Government Seivice 
In view of the vai led nature of departmental organization of 
local authorities the list can be regarded only as a geneial 
indication of the examinations applicable, such variations in 
departmental oigamzatioh may necessitate some modification 
of the allocation of the various exammations to a particular 
department 

clerk’s department 

Law Degree of a British Univeisity 
Law Society (Solicitor) 

Council of Legal Education (Barrister-at-Law) 

Diploma in Public Administiation 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
National Association of Local Government Officers 

treasurer’s department 

Degree of B Com , B Sc (Econ ), oi Mathematics Degree 

Institute of Mumcipal Treasuiers and Accountants 

Society of Incoipoiated Accountants and Auditois 

Institute of Chartered Accountants 

Corporation of Accountants 

London Association of Cei tified Accountants 

Institute of Cost and Woiks Accountants 

Diploma in Public Admimstration 

National Association of Local Government Officers. 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
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RATING AND VALUATION DEPARTMENT (OR SECTION) 

A Degree of a British University 

Incorporated Association of Rating and Valuation 
Officers 

Cliartered Surveyors Institution 

Incorporated Society of Auctioneers and Landed Pioperty 
Agents 

Diploma in Public Administiation 

National Association of Local Goveinment Offieers 

Auctioned s and Estate Agents Institute 


PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

University Degiee in Medicine or Suigery 
Sanitary Inspectors Examination Joint Boaid 
Royal Sanitary Institute 
Royal Sanitary Association (Scotland) 

General Nursuig Council 

Central Midwives Board 

Board of Education Health Visitors Diploma 

Royal Veterinary College 

Society of Radiographers 

Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
Society of Apothecaiies of London 
Institute ol Chemistry 
Diploma in Public Adimmstration 
Charteied Institute of Secretaries 
National Association of Local Government Officers 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Fellowship ol the Royal College of Physicians. 
Pathological Laboratory Assistants 
Home Teachmg Certificate (College of Teachers for the 
BImd) 
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Education dEpartmEnJ? 

A Degree of a Biitish University 
Diploma m Public Administration 
Diploma in Educational Administration 
Chartered Institute of Sccietaries 
National Association of Local Government Officer^ 
.Specialist Diplomas (e g for Organizers of Physical 
' Training, Domestic Subjects, etc ). 


engineer’s and surveyor’s department 
Degree of B Sc 

University Diploma in Town Planning and Civil Engineer- 
ing 

Diploma in Public Administration 

Royal Institute of British Architects 

Institution of Civil Engineers 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers 

Institution of Gas Engineers 

I^titution of Water Engineeis 

Institution of Fire Engineers 

Institution of Mumcipal and County Engineers, 

Chartered Surveyors Institution 
Town Planning Institute 
Institute of Public Cleansing 
Institute of Sewage Purification 
National Association of Local Government Officei s 
Royal Sanitary Institute — Sanitary Science as applied to 
Buildings and Public Works 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 


libraries department 

A Degree of a British University 

Libiary Association 

Diploma m Public Administration 

London Umversity School of Librarianship Diploma 
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.. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE DEPARTMENT 

A Degree of a British University 

Council of Legal Education (Barnster-at-Law) . 

Diploma in Public Administration 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries 

National Association of Local Government OfKcers 

Poor Law Examinations Board — ^Relieving Officers 

Poor Law Examinations Board — Institution Officers 

Poor Law Examinations Board — Clerical Assistants 

Pool Law Examination Board for Scotland 

(See also certain of the examinations included 
Public Health Department ) 


HOUSING DEPARTMENT 

A Degree of a British University 

Royal Institute of British Architects 

Chartered Surveyors Institution 

Royal Samtary Institute 

Housing and Town Planning Institute 

University Certificate m Social Science 

Women Property Managers Association 

Diploma in Public Administration 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries 

National Association of Local Government Officers 


TRADING departments 

Institute of Electrical Engmeers 

Institute of Gas Engmeers 

Diploma of Gas Engineering 

Institute of Chemistry 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries 

London Association of Accountants 

Degree or Diploma in Public Administration 

National Association of Local Government Officers 

Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 
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TRANSPORT DEPARTMENt 

A Degree of a British University 
Diploma in Public Administration 
Institute of Transport 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
National Association of Local Government Officers 
.Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 
lAstitute of Mechamcal Engineers 
Institute of Automobile Engineers 
London Association of Accountants 

ESTATE, LAND AGENTS, AND SMALL HOLDINGS DEPARTMENTS 

B Sc (Estate Agency or Agriculture) 

Chartered Surveyors Institution 

Land Agents Society 

Auchoneeis and Estate Agents Institute 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, GAS INSPECTORS 

A Degree of a British Umversity 

Diploma m Public Admimstration 

Board of Trade — Inspectors of Weights and Measures. 

Board of Trade — Inspectors ol Gas Meters 




( 2 ) 

rveyor=S Depart- £55-£^ 



^40o-;^45 
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M O H and School Medical Officer ;^^8oo for 
Assistant M O H and School Medical (i) jC5O0-;i{;6oc 



(1) =^190 

(2) £220 rising to :£'2,6 o 

(3) £220 rising to £260 

(4) £250 
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er (Non-Resident) £200 by £5 to £225 
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APPENDIX V 


Model Staff Regulations 

[With acknowledgments to the City of Birmingham and the fJrban 
District Councils of Dagenham and Wembley, whose forms of applica- 
tion for Junior Non-rrumual employment, and excellent Staff Regulations 
respectively, have afforded much useful guidance ] 

1 ADMINISTRATION 

For the purpose of consultation between the Council and 
Its Officers on all matters affecting the Adramistiative, 
Teclmical, and Cleiical Staffs othei than questions of 
personal discipline, promotion or efficiency, thcie shall 
be established (as presciibed in Appendix A) a Joint 
Committee with the objects and terms of refeicnce and 
subject to the rules and icgulations mentioned in such 
Appendix The lecom.ncndations of the Joint Coinmittee 
shall be submitted to a Standing Committee ol the Council 
to be known as the Establishment Committee In the event 
of the Establisliment Committee disagiceing with the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee such lecom- 
mendations shall be refen ed to the Council foi directions, 
with an intimation of the Establishment Committee’s 
reasons for disagreement, and with a view to reference 
back to the Joint Committee, if necessary 

2 ESTABLISHMENT 

The Establishment Committee shall determine the 
number of officers in the various grades requited to perform 
the duties devolvmg upon the Council in each department 
Such establishment shall be subject to annual review and 
reports from the heads of the various departments (em- 
ploying committees) and shall not be varied except under 
paragraph 4 (c) or for urgent or necessary reasons. Tem- 
2o8 
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porary appointments shall only be made for work of a 
teiminating cliaiacter and any such appointments shall be'’ 
authorized by the Establishment Committee subject to 
review every three months 

3 GRADING AND CLASSlnCATION 
, All officers on the permanent establishment within the 
scope of the following grades shall be appropi lately 
classified — 


[Insert Grading Sdunw] 

In classifying the officeis a valuation shall be made of the 
duties performed by the occupant of each position, the 
responsibilities involved and the qualifications necessary 
for the efficient discharge of such duties 

4 INCREMENIS AND PROMOTIONS 

(a) All increments shall fall due on m 

^ each year, piovided that in the case of new entrants 
not less than six months shall elapse before the first 
increment becomes payable 

{b) Automatic advancement, subject to satisfactoi y service, 
shall be granted within the grade m which each 
officer IS placed until the ultimate limit of the grade is 
reached In the event of an adverse report the observa- 
tions thereon of the officer concerned shall be obtained 
„ in writing and the provisions of No 12 of these Regula- 

tions, where applicable, shall operate. 

(c) Piomotions fiom one grade to another shall not take 
place unless there is a vacancy in tlie higher grade, or, 
in the opinion of the Establishment Committee, the 
nature and importance of the duties performed by the 
members of the staff concerned justify his being placed 
in a higher grade Promotion shall be by merit, 
experience, length of service, and general qualifications 
being taken into account. 

o 2og 
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(d) On promotion the officer conCeined shall be placed on 
the new scale at a point (next above) (nearest to, but 
not less than) his existing salary and receive his first 
inclement on the appiopriate scale on the 
following, provided that not less than six months ■shall 
elapse after piomotion before the first increment 
becomes payable 


5 APPOINTMENTS 

(а) The Establishment Committee shall recommend to the 
Council the appointment <fr promotion of suitable 
persons to any vacant position and for the purpose of 
interviewing candidates shall have power to appoint 
a special Sub-Committee 

(б) All vacancies for juniors shall be publicly advertised 
Applicants shall be required to be not less than 
years of age and to pass successfully an entrance 
examination to be conducted by the Council or to 
produce evidence of the possession of the certificate of 
success of an appropriate recognized examining' body 
(See Appendix B) 

(e) Except whei e it is intended to fill them by promotion, 
all vacancies shall be publicly advei tised 
(d) Promotions shall be made as far as possible fiom 
officers m a lower grade, but the Council reseive the 
right to advertise any vacancy In the latter case the 
existmg staflf shall be permitted to apply in conjunction 
with other applicants on the understanding that tfieir 
existing employment by the Council ■will m no way 
influence selection for the new post In the event of any 
such applicant not being successful his existing employ- 
ment -with the Council shall not be prejudiced thereby 
(«) Applicants attending for interview in connection with 
any appomtment shall be paid travelling expenses at 
third class railway fare and other reasonable out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred 
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6 Medical examination^ 

Every person prior to entering the permanent service 
of the authority shall pass a satisfactoiy medical examina- 
tion by the Medical OfEcei of Health or a Medical Prac- 
titioner appointed for the puipose by the Council 


7 e'xamination successes 

Except in cases wheie possession of a qualification is a 
, condition precedent to appointment (or promotion) 
examination successes shall be recognized by grants in 
accordance with the piovisions of Appendix C to these 
Regulations [to be inserted] 


8 relatives or members or officers, etc 

Candidates for any appointment under the Council 
shall when making application disclose in writing whether 
to their knowledge they are related to any member of or 
holder of any office or employment under the Council 
Ewry member and oflacer of the Council shall disclose 
to the Council any relationship known to him to exist 
between himself and a candidate for an appointment of 
which he is aware It shall be the duty of the Chief Officer 
to report to the Council or to the appropriate Committee 
any such disclosure made to him 
The purport of this regulation shall be stated in any 
|brm oi application supplied for the use of candidates 
(See Appendix D ) 


9 canvassing 

Applicants for employment under the Council shall not 
canvass membeis or officers of the Counal or seek letters 
. of introduction or recommendation Violation of this rule 
shall be reported immediately and shall disqualify the 
person concerned. 
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^10 GRIEVANGE3 

Officers shall not canvass or make personal appeals, 
written or oral, directly or indirectly, to individual 
members of the Council Any officer desirous of bringing 
to the notice of the Council any matters concerning himself 
or his position shall do so through his Chief Officer who 
shall report thereon to the Establishment Committee „ 

1 1 PRIVATE PRACTICE 

No member of the staff may engage in any achvify 
which would in any Way tend td^impair his usefulness as 
such, neither may he engage in any occupation or imder- 
taking which might conflict with the interests of the 
Council or be inconsistent with his position as a member 
of the staff 


12 DISCIPLINE, DISCHARGE AND APPEALS 

(а) In every case an officer’s first six months’ service shall 
be on probation and his appointment shall ter- 
minable at the end of or at any time during that 
period if for any reason he be reported to be unsuitable 

(б) Normally officers shall give and be given at least one 
month’s notice of termination of appointment unless 
in any particular instance the Council shall decide to 
accept less notice 

(c) The Chief Officer of each Department shall be 
responsible for the management and discipline of ^iis 
Department 

Where, by reason of any grave derehction of duty or 
serious misconduct or other good and sufficient reason, 
a Chief Officer is of the opinion that any officer of his 
Department should be suspended from duty he shall 
forthwith communicate m writmg the facts of the case 
to the Chairman of the Council and the Chairman of 
the Establishment Committee, who, after consultation, 
and, if necessary, interviewing the officer concerned. 
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• may give such directions to such Chief OfBcer as they , 
shall think fit, pending any subsequent consideration 
of the matter by the Establishment Committee, 

(d) Any accusation, pioposal or decision by a Chief 
Officer which affects or may affect an officer’s position 
in the service shall, except in cases m which the con- 
duct of the officer has been such as to render him liable 
to criminal proceedings, be communicated in writing 
to the officer concerned without delay 
If the accusation, etc , is the subject of a report he 
shall be shown a copy thereof prior to the submission 
of the same to fhe Establisliment Committee and be 
lequiied to initial it as a token of having seen it and 
be supplied with a copy 

(«) The membci of the staff concerned, if he gives notice 
in writing that he so desires, shall be entitled to appear 
before the Establishment Committee either personally 
or by his representative 

(/) The Establishment Committee, after hearing all the 
evidence, shall lecommend the Council what action 
(if any) shall be taken, but may, if it thmks fit, first 
consult the Joint Committee in the matter. 

(g) Should any accusation, etc., be received from an out- 
side source against any officer, the same shall be 
immediately reported to the Chief Officer of the 
Department and the provisions of this Clause sliall 
operate so far as applicable 

13, HOURS OF DUTY 

(a) The hours of business in the offices of the Council shall 
be as follows — 

Monday to Friday (inclusive) 

Saturday 

(Zi) Officers shall be allowed to be absent from duty one 
hour (and a quarter) for refreshment in the middle of 
each day (except Saturday) and each Chief Officer 
shall regulate the time at which the mealtime is to be 
taken by Ins staff 
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(c) Membeis of the staff shall be allowed leave of absence 
from duty every thud Saturday on a suitable iota to 
be fixed by the head of each department 


14 OVERTIME 

So far as practicable overtime shall not be worked; but 
when pressure of woik reqmres it a Chief Officer may 
reqmre the attendance of any member of his staff beyond 
the usual office hours Officers who regularly peifomi 
additional duties outside office^ hours shall be allowed 
special leave by arrangement with the Chief Officer in 
heu thereof 

In all cases where authorized overtime is woiked officers 
shall be gianted a refieshment allowance of on 

each occasion in respect of evening duty Monday to 
Friday inclusive Wheie in exceptional circumstances 
officers are required to work on Saturdays (after a p m ) 
or on Sundays, special consideration shall be given by the 
Employing Committee to the question of a syptable 
allowance 


15 UJAVE OF ABSENCE AND SALARY DURING ILLNESS 

If any officer shall be prevented from attendmg the 
office he shall, on the first day of his absence, inform his 
Chief Officei of the fact, stating the reason thereof, and if 
such absence shall be due to illness and continue for three 
days, he shall send on the thud day a medical certificate 
statmg the nature of such illness and its probable duration 

If the illness be of long duration weekly cei tificates shall 
be sent 

Provided always that where any such absence shall be 
due to illness the officer shall continue during his disable- 
ment to receive full salary for a peiiod of six months after ' 
his disablement arose, and half salary for such furthei 
period as the Council may decide 
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1 6 ‘ HOLIDAYS AND LEAVb OF ABSENCE POR EXAMINATIONS, BTC. , 

Officers shall be allowed in addition to the customary 
holidays at Christmas, Easter, Whitsun, and August Bank 
Holiday, annual leave of absence with full pay accordmg’ 
to the following scale ' — 

[Insert scale ] 

In addition to the foregoing any officer desirous of 
sitting foi any piofessional or other approved examination 
shall be allowed leave of absence with full pay foi the 
decessary period of me examination 

Members of the Territorial forces shall be granted leave 
of absence additional to above for the purpose of attending 
Annual Training 

17 RETIREMENT 

(a) Subject to the provisions of the Local Government and 
Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, every officer 
shall 1 etire from the service of the Council at the age 
of 65, or on tbe completion of 40 years’ Local Govern- 
ment Service at his option, unless the Council shall pass 
a special resolution to the effect that his leturement 
will cause inconvenience to the public service, m which 
case he may be permitted to continue for a period not 
exceeding one year, and so on at the termination of 
each successive year of his age 
(i) The Treasurer shall report to the Staff Committee 
“ when any officer is due for retirement 

18 COPIES OF REGULATIONS TO COUNCIL AND STAFF 

A copy of these Regulations shall be issued to each 
member gf the Coimcil and each member of the Staff 

19 COMMENCEMENT OF REGULATIONS 

These Regulations, which cancel all Staff Regulations 
hitherto in force, shall come into operation as from 
the 
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(APPENDIX A) 

CONSTITUTION OF JOINT COMMITTEE 


I. TITLE 

In order that the Council and their ofRceis may meet to 
considei matteis relative to their mutual advantage 'there 
shall be established a Joint Committee called the “ 

Council and Staff Joint Committee,” hereinafter callegi 
“the Joint Committee.” 


a. CONSTITUTION 

The Joint Committee shall be composed of Mem- 

bers of the Council, to be appointed annually by the 
Establishment Committee at then first monthly meeting 
after the Annual Council Meeting, and officers of 

the Council, to be appointed by the membeis of the official 
staff within fourteen days of the aforesaid meeting The 
members thereof shall retire annually on the *' and 

shall be eligible for re-appointmcnt 

In the event of a member of the Joint Committee ceasing 
to be a membei oi officer of the Council he shall thereupon 
cease to be a member of the Joint Committee, and, such 
vacancy, togethei with any vacancies caused by death, 
resignation, or other disqualification, shall be filled by the 
Council or the officers (as the case may be) 

3 CHAIRMAN 

A Chau man and Vice-Chairman shall be appointed by 
the Joint Committee at their first meetmg in each year 
When the Chairman is elected from one side of the Joint 
Committee the Vice-Chairman shall be elected from the 
other The Chairman of any meeting shall not have a 
casting vote. 


aifi 
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dBJECTS • 

The objects of the Joint Committee shall be — 

(1) The establishment of regular methods of negotiation on 
questions arising in respect of matters relating to the’ 
service between the Council and their officers, or 
between officers with a view to the prevention of 

. differences and to their better adjustment when they 
'appear. 

(2) To secure the largest possible measuie of joint action 

, between the Council and officers for the development 

and improvement^ of local government admmistiation, 

* and for the consideration of the conditions of aU engaged 
therein 

(3) To considei all matteis affectmg the mutual mterests 
of the Council and the admimstiative, techmcal, 
professional, and clerical staffs of the Council, and to 
make recommendations thereon to the Establisliment 
Committee and to any organization of officers mterested, 
provided always that no question of personal discipline, 
promotion, or efficiency shall be within the purview of 

* the Joint Committee 

(4) To piovide means for considering the utilization of the 
ideas and experience of the staff 

(5) To ariange for the officials to have a responsibility for 
■the deteimination and observance of the conditions 
under which then duties are carried out. 

(6) To determine the general principles governing con- 
ditions of service, e g recruitment, hours, tenure, and 
remuneration 

(7) To encoutage the further education of the staff and their 
traimng in higher admmistration and organization 

(8) To provide facilities for the full consideration and 
utilization of experience and ideas of the staff and of 
inventions and improvements m methods of machinery 
operating to the advantage of the local government 
service , and to permit the persons concerned to obtain 
an equitable share of the benefits arising therefrom 
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RULES AND REGUtATIONS 
The Joint Committee shall meet as requiicd, but not less 
than quarterly The Chairman oi any two members of the 
Joint Committee may direct the Clcik of the Council to call 
an emergency meeting at any time, subject to 48 hours’ 
notice 

The matters to be discussed at any meeting of the Jbint 
Committee shall be stated upon the notice summoning the 
meeting, piovided that any other business may be con- 
sideied, if admitted by the unanimous vote of those picsent 
at such meeting • , 

2. The quorum of the Joint Committee shall be lepie- 

sentatives of each side 

3 No resolution shall be regarded as earned unless it has 
been approved by a majority of the racmbeis present on 
each side of the Joint Committee, and in the event of the 
Joint Committee being unable to airive at an agieement 
It shall take the diiections of the Establishment Committee 
on the matter 

4 The Joint Committee shall have power to appqjiit a 

Secretary 01 Secretaries * 

5 The Council shall afford the necessary facilities for the staff 
representatives to attend the meetings 

6 The proceedings of any meeting of the Joint Committee 
shall be reported to the Establishment Committee in •concise 
form, but befoie its submission the repoit shall be signed by 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Joint Committee. 

7 The Joint Committee shall have powoi, fiom time to titve, 
to call into conference any ofHcer or to invite any member 
of the Council or other persons by agreement m an advisory 
capacity to assist the Joint Committee 

8 In the event of the Establishment Committee disagreeing 
with the recommendations of the Joint Committee, such 
recommendations shall be referred to the Council for 
directions, with an intimation of the Establishment Com- 
mittee’s reasons for disagreement, and with a view to 
reference back to the Joint Committee, if necessary 
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APPOINTMENT OF JUNIOR OFFICERS 

LIST OF EDUCATIONAL REaUIKEMENTS 

{See Regulation 5b) 

(a) (i) The Matriculation Examination of any University in 
the Umted Kingdom, 01 

(a) Any examination for the time being in the list approved 
by the Board of Education as First Examinations 
J^B — Circular ii66 of the Boaid of Education, 
dated 5th July, 1920, recognized the following — 

(a) The School Certificate Examination of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
University of Bristol, University of Duiham, 
Northern Universities 

{b) The Semor Local Exammation of Oxford or 
Cambridge 

(c) The General School Examination of the Univei- 
sity of Lijndon 

(d) The Senior Certificate Examination of the Central 
Welsh Boaid, 01 

(3) Any examination for the time being m the list appi oved 
by the Board of Education as Second Examinations. 

WB — Circular 1166 of the Board of Education, 
dated 5th July, 1920, recognized the following — 

(a) The Highei Certificate Examinations of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exammation 
Board, University of Duiham, Northern Univer- 

(i) The Highei School Certificate Examination of 
Oxfoid or Cambridge, University of Biistol, 
University of London, or 

(4) The Examination for the First Class Certificate of the 

College of Preceptors, or 

(5) The Preliminary Examination of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the Elementary Scliool Teachers’ Certificate, or 
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(6) The Examination for the Intermediate Ceitificate of 
the Scottish Education Department 
The Prclimmaiy Examination of any of the following — 
The Institute of Civil Enginccis 
The Surveyors’ Institution 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants 
The Society of Accountants and Auditois 
The Library Association 

The Institute of Municipal Tieasureis and Accountants 
The Institution of Municipal ^d County Engineers 
The Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
The Law Society 

Such other examination of equal standard to the foiegoing 
as the Council may fiom time to time appiove. 
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(-fifPPENDIX D) 

APPLICATION FORM 

JUNIOR NON-MANUAL EMPLOYMENT 

This foim to be completed in the Candidate’s hand- 
writing and returned {with school reports) without 
'delay to the Town Clerk, in the 

olEeial envelope provided 

Note — ^Befoie filling in your leplies, read carefully the 
“Information for Candidates” at the end of this form 
I Name (Surname firs^ I 

Use BLOCK LETTERS 


a Postal Address 


3 Age last birthday 

4 Date and place of birth 

(A birth certificate will be re- 
quired to be produced before 
any engagement is made ) 

5’ School at present attended, and 
date of admission 


years 


Previous Schools attended, and 
periods of attendance (state 
number ofyeais, in each case) 
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7 Are you undei any agieemeifc r 
to remain at school? If so, 
state date of its expiration. 

3 Ifyou are in employment, state 
natuie of employment, and 
name and address of picsent 
employci , also past einploycis 
(if any) 


9 Are you at present attending 
any Evening or Day Continua- 
tion Classes? If so, give pai- 
ticulars 


10 If not, have you previously at- 
tended any such Classes’ If so, 
give particulars 


1 1 What Educational Certificates 
have you gained, including any 
Scholarships? Give particulars 
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IS Parent’s or Guardian’s ^ame, I 
nddiessj and occupation 


13 Have you studied shorthand, 
typewiiting and/or calculating 

* machines? If so, state — 

• (a) Shorthand Spited 

(i) Typewriting Speed 

(c) Experience (if any) in use 
of calculating, etc , ma- 
chines 

1 4 Are you related to any member 
of* the City Council, or em- 
ployee of the Corporation’ If 
so, state the relationship, give 
name of such person or persons, 
an,d in the case of an employee, 
the occupation and depart- 
ment If no such relationship 
exists, answei “No ” 

< (See below for regulation relat- 
ing to disclosure of relation- 
ship ) 


2B3 
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NOTE — 

(a) Write out in the space piovided overleaf copies of 
not more than three testimonials, including one from 
school last attended 

(The originals of the testimonials may be reqmred to 
be produced, but must NOT accompany the applica- 
tion form ) 

(i) Enclose yom last thiee school reports 
(These will be returned in due course ) 


Date Signature of Candidate 


REGULATION AS TO DISQLOSURE OF RELATIONSHIP, IT ANY 

Candidates for appointment under the Corpoiation shall, 
when makmg application, disclose in writing whether, to then 
knowledge, they are related to any membei of the City Council 
01 to the holder of any office or position under the Council 
A candidate who fails so to do shall be disqualified tor such 
appomtment, and if appointed shall be liable to dismissal 
without notice Every officer and servant of the City Council 
shall disclose to the Town Clerk any relationship known to 
exist between himself (or herself) and a candidate for an 
appomtment of which he (or she) is awaie It shall be the duty 
of the Town Clerk to report to the Board of Selection any such 
disclosure made to him 

No person shall be appointed to any office oi position in* any 
department of the Corporation of which department any 
relative of such person is the Chief Officer. 

For the purpose of the foiegoing regulations persons 
shall be deemed to be related if they are husband and wife, 
or if either of them or the spouse of either of them is the 
son or daughter or grandson or grand-daughter or brother 
or sister or nephew or niece of the othei, or by the spouse 
of the other. 
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TESTIMONIALS — Enter below copies of Testimonials 


Paiticulars of school activities, hobbies, or other mterests m 
which you have taken, or are taking, part may be added 
here — 
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APPLICATION FORM FOR OTHER THAN JUNIORS 

MINIMUM PARTICULARS TO BE INSERTED 

Name 

Address 

Age and date of birth 
Married or single 
Nationality 

Particulars of education, including examinations passed 
Present appointment — 

(a) With 

(b) Length ot service 

(c) Work perfoimed 

(d) Present salaiy £ per annum, using to £ pei 
annum by inciements of £ 

(e) Is the post designated for superannuation purposes? 

(/) Act under which Superannuation Scheme is opeiated 

Pievious appointments — 

(i) (a) With 

(i) Length of service with dates 
(c) Work performed 

(ii) (a) With 

(b) Length of service with dates. 

(t) Work performed 

Number of years in designated post for superannuation 
purposes 

(a) Contributory service 
(4) Non-contributory service 

Particulars of shorthand and typewriting speeds (if applicable) 
Dates of tests and certificates (if any) 

Particulars of practical experience in work 
Thiee copies of testimonials 

Are you a relative of any Member, Officei, or employee of the 
Council or its Committees? 

If appointed, when duties could be commenced 
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The form should be aJcompanied by a statement gmng par- 
ticulars and conditions of the appointment, extracts from 
grading and examination schemes applying to the post, holi- 
days, office hours, and sick pay 
The applicant should be invited to submit a statement 
detailing his experience, particularly m the matters mentioned 
m 1;Jie statement of particulars and conditions of appointment. 
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PREFACE 


In 1901 1 was appointed Colonial Commissioner of 
tlie University of Chicago for the purpose of visit- 
ing the Par East and preparing a comprehensive 
report on colonial administration in Southeastern 

Aim. * 

The report is now in course of preparation and 
■yiU be issued in ten or twelve volumes by Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Cambridge, Mass., during 
the next four years. 

The present volume is made up of two series of 
articles written during my absence in the Far East. 
One senes appeared in “ The Times ” (London), the 
other m “ The Outlook ” (New York) ; and they 
make, in the form in which they are now issued, 
a group of studies on various phases of British, 
American, French, and Dutch colonial administra- 
tion and policy. 

Of the limitations of these studies no one can he 
more conscious than myself , but I am not without 
hope that, in the great scarcity of hooks in the 
English language on the subject of comparative 
colonization, students of political science may dis- 
cover in them something of interest. 

If the reader should find that there are many 
interesting questions which I have failed to notice, 
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I can only say that it ia impossible to include in 
a single volume all that I hope to present in the 
extended report to which I have referred. My 
object has been rather to excite an interest in the 
problems of tropical colonization than to attempt 
a final disposition of those problems according'to 
my lights. 

Judging from my own experience during fifteen 
years of investigation in the field of colonial history 
and administration, the statistical and bibhograph- 
ical appendices at the end of this volume should 
serve to smooth the path of any one who wishes to 
pursue further the fines of thought suggested in 
these studies ; and I have introduced them in that 
belief, even at the risk of appearing to overload a 
book of short essays with the trappmgs of a scientific 
treatise. 

Although it is impossible for me to express fully at 
present my appreciation of all the kind hospitality 
and the valuable assistance which were extended to 
me during more than two years’ travel in the Par 
East, I cannot allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out acknowledging my deep sense of obligation to 
The Right Hon. the Marquess of Lansdowne, His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; to The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, 
formerly His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for India ; to The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
formerly His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
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ni 

for the Colonies ; to M. Decrais, former Minister 
of Colonies in France ; and to Heer J. T Cremer, 
former Mmister of Colonies in Holland, for the 
landness with which they interested themselves in 
my work, to the extent of securing for me every 
possible facility of travel and study in the various 
counkies and colonies with which they were offi- 
cially connected. 

Finally I must express my most sincere thanks to 
His Highness Sir Charles Brooke, Eaja of Sarawak, 
to Sir Frank Swettenham, former Governor of the 
Straits Settlements and High Commissioner of 
the Federated Malay States, to Mr. E. W. Birch, 
C M G., foimer Governor of British North Borneo, 
and to Ma]or-General Leonard Wood, U. S. A , for 
assistance without which my labors in the Far East 
would have been in vain, and for hospitality which 
added to the great interest of my work all the 
charms of friendly companionship. 

ALLEYNE IRELAND. 

Boston, Mass , January, 1906 


Note In order to avoid confusion in the reader’s mind I may 
mention that I am a British subject, and that where 
I use the expressions “ our colomal pohcy,” “ our Par 
Eastern possessions,” and so on, I am referring to 
British policy, Bntish possessions, etc 

A I 
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Eastern colonies, and the subject is to be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the limitations 
■which are created by the local conditions prevnil- 
mg in each dependency. But although in each 
colony our analysis of the system of government 
is to be accompanied by an account of the pecu- 
har circumstances to which the local administra- 
tion is adjusted, it is necessary, for the better 
understanding of the matter, that a few general 
considerations m regard to Colonial Grovernmeiit in 
the tropics should be set forth. 

The colonies which are to form the subject of 
our inquiry lie in the tropics, and unless we de- 
velop clearly at the outset some of the fundamental 
conditions of tropical hfe, we shall be hampered by 
the necessity of explaining from time to time cer- 
tain phenomena which may be accounted for once 
and for aU by a statement of some of the general 
laws which govern civdmtion in the tropics. 

The central idea from which we must start is 
this, that all human conditions, aU human history, 
the whole expression of man in word and deed, 
are the result of the interaction of nature and man, 
of the animate and the inanimate — in other words, 
that civilization is the product of geographical 
environment. If we divide geographical environ- 
ment into its unchangeable and its changeable 
factors, we find the former to consist of climate, 
the configuration of the land, and the nature of 
the soil ; and the latter, of the surface conditions, 
which may be changed, for example, by afCoresta- 
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tion, deforestation, or agriculture ; the situation of 
a country, the effects of which may be modified 
by the introduction of railways, steamships, and 
telegraph hnes, the unhealthiness of a country, 
which may be counteracted to some extent by 
hygienic science. 

The changeable conditions of geographical en- 
vironment will form, the proper sub 3 ect of discus- 
sion wh(«i each colony is dealt with separately, for 
we may then observe to what extent man has 
improved the advantages and overcome the disad- 
vantages of his natural surroundings ; our present 
concern is with the unchangeable factors, over 
which man has no control, and which may there- 
fore be regarded as the origin of those fixed limi- 
tations which we must always have clearly before 
us when discussing any question which relates to 
the government of tropical countries. If we draw 
across a map of the world the northern and south- 
ern isotherm of 68° Fahrenheit — that is to say, 
a line passing through those places in the northern 
and southern hemispheres which have a mean 
annual temperatm-e of 68° Fahrenheit — we cut 
off a belt of the earth’s surface 3600 miles across, 
lying roughly between 30° north latitude and 30° 
south latitude This belt is called, for the sake of 
Convenience, the heat belt. In this heat belt he 
Mexico, the Central American Republics, the W est 
Indies, the greater part of South America, practi- 
cally the whole of Africa, Arabia, India, Burma, 
Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, the Malay Archi- 
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pelagOj Polynesia, and the Philippine Islands. Out- 
side the heat belt he the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the greater part of Australia, 
Central and Northern Asia, Japan, the greater part 
of China, and the continent of Europe. 

The extieme significance of this grouping Jbe- 
comes apparent when we reflect that, apart from 
the work done hy Europeans and Americans in the 
tropics, the civihzation of the heat beli has* re- 
mained stationary for a thousand years, and that 
the advancement of humanity during that period 
has been carried on entirely by the inhabitants of 
those countries which he outside the heat belt. 

Bearmg m mind the elements which go to make 
up our own civilization, — Western civihzation, 
so called, — it is most important to realize that 
during the past five hundred years, to go no further, 
the people of the heat belt have added nothmg 
whatever to what we understand by human ad- 
vancement. Those natives of the tropics and sub- 
tropics who have not been under direct European 
influence have not durmg that time made a single 
contribution of the first importance to art, litera- 
ture, science, manufactures, or inventions ; they 
have not produced an engineer, or a chemist, or a 
biologist, or a historian, or a painter, or a musician 
of the first rank ; and even if we include half-castes 
and such natives as have enjoyed Em’opeau educa- 
tion, the hst of eminent men in the domain of art, 
science, literature, and invention, produced by the 
heat belt can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
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The point •which I -wish to emphasize is not that 
the civilization we prize so dearly la better than 
that of the heat belt, but that it is utterly different, 
and that no student of colonial problems who fails 
to adjust his observations to this overwhelming 
disparity can hope to reach any true understanding 
of the facts which fall under his notice. 

It IS necessary that we should examine the causes 
whitih he^t the back of the great differences which 
exist between tropical and non-tropical civilizations, 
for, with our tendency to overlook the limitations 
of places with which we are unfamiliar, there is 
a danger that we may underestimate the difficulties 
involved in reconciling these differences, and may 
cheerfully follow the lead of those who beheve that 
the advanced state of knowledge in non-tropical 
countries has destroyed the significance of the race 
characteristics of tropical people so fai as they 
constitute an element in the general problem of 
colonial administration. 

The factor which comes earhest into play in the 
development of peoples is the accumiUation of 
wealth, for, so long as any society is so situated 
that each member must work year in year out to 
obtain his food, clothing, and housing, there can 
be no advance in knowledge and no real progress. 
As soon, however, as there is an accumulated cap- 
ital to draw from, some members of a society are 
relieved from the necessity of constant physical toil, 
and mental development begins. But in primitive 
societies the accumulation of wealth is regulated 
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by two elements — the extent and natxu’e of the 
labor which a community puts into the soil, and 
the extent and nature of the return which the soil 
yields to the labor bestowed on it; and each of 
these elements is the product of geographical en- 
vironment. , 

It is clear that the chmate of a country deter- 
mines to a great extent the labor conditions which 
prevail there. Thus, m extreme climates labov is 
sure to he irregular; for, on the one hand, the 
severity of the winter and the shortness of the 
days, and, on the other hand, the intense heat and 
the dryness of the soil in summer, render continuous 
labor throughout the year impossible. This irregu- 
larity of labor is followed by the worst results, for 
it produces a general condition of apathy and help- 
lessness in the people, which, being transmitted 
through centuries, acquires the rigidity of a race 
characteristic. I cannot refrain here from drawing 
the reader’s attention to a fact to which I have 
frequently referred elsewhere — namely, our readi- 
ness to accept extreme cold as a bar to civdization 
and our refusal to accord a similar influence to 
extreme heat. Any hmits we care to set to the 
development of Terra del Fuego, on account of its 
climate, wiU he received without remark ; but if we 
attempt to assign bounds to the progress of Min- 
danao, through which the heat-equator passes, a 
thousand voices are raised in protest. But to take 
up the thread of our argument It is evident that 
we must seek the beginnings of civilization m those 
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countries where, either from the nature of the 
climate the labor conditions were favorable to the 
production of a steadfast and thrifty people, or 
■where, from the nature of the soil, the return to 
labor was very great and favored the easy accumu- 
lation of wealth. Under all circumstances, however, 
the latter cause would work more rapidly than the 
former, for it is produced by a direct action, whereas 
thco othej; is the result of a reflex action ; or, as 
Buckle has expressed it, ‘‘in one case the effect 
depends on the relation between the sod and its 
o'wn produce — the operation of one part of ex- 
ternal nature upon another ; in the other case the 
effect depends on the relation between the climate 
and the laborer — that is, the operation of external 
nature not upon itself, but upon man.” Accord- 
ingly, as might be expected, we find that the earli- 
est ci'vilizations developed m the most fertile parts 
of Asia, Africa, and America, in those countries 
where the geographical conditions made possible 
that accumulation of wealth which is the first con- 
dition of human progress. With low wages for 
labor and high wages for capital, and with the mass 
of people excluded from the right of land owner- 
ship, wealth accumulated very rapidly in the early 
tropical states — India, Egypt, Peru, and Mexico 
■ — and at a time when the non-tropical countries 
were stiU sunk in barbarism these tropical States 
enjoyed a comparatively high degree of civiliza- 
tion. 

To-day it is the tropics that are in a state of 
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comparative barbarism, and it is in non-tropical 
countries that we find the highest civilization. We 
must not seek to account for this change on the 
principle of the rise and fall of nations, and dismiss 
the matter v?ith the idea that another turn of the 
wheel will effect another reversal of position. One 
nation, one civilization, may fall, and another may 
rise, but there is no resurrection of nations or civil- 
izations; these changes fall withm tljp orderly 
process of evolution, and a type once discarded is 
never revived. 

It is clear that any civilization which is based on 
the fertility of the soil and not on the energy of 
man contains within itself the seed of its own 
destruction. Where food is easily obtained, where 
there is little need for clothing or houses, where, in 
brief, unaided nature furnishes all man’s necessi- 
ties, those elements which produce strength of 
character and vigor of mind are wanting, and man 
becomes the slave of his surroundings. He acquires 
no energy of disposition, he yields himself to super- 
stition and fatalism; the very conditions of life 
which produced his civilization set the limit of its 
existence. Thus it happens that tropical man, hav- 
ing been moulded into a particular form by his 
environment, having, in fact, after many centuries, 
acquired his race characteristics, finds himself, when 
confronted with new conditions, incapable of action 
and helpless to defend himself. It is then that a 
hardier race steps in, whether by accident or design, 
and establishes a new dominion founded on princi- 
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pies which the weaker race can neither understand 
nor adopt. 

If this has been the history of tropical ^^eoples, 
that of the non-tropical peoples has been exactly 
opposite in every respect. In the temperate zones 
civilization had its origin and man acquired his race 
characteristics under conditions the very reverse of 
those which prevail in the tropics. In the temperate 
zon'es the* three prime conditions of existence were 
clothing, housing, and animal food ; and these, so 
far from being supplied by nature, could be obtained 
only in a severe conflict with nature. Wild beasts 
had to be slain that their flesh might serve for food, 
their slrins for clothmg ; forests had to be felled 
and the earth itself robbed in order that wood and 
stone might be obtained for the construction of 
houses which would afford shelter from the cold of 
winter. Man existed only by virtue of the extent to 
which he rose superior to his surroundings. Under 
such circumstances progress was slow; but it was 
accomplished under conditions which left each gen- 
eration a little more advanced than the last, which 
improved the stock by kiUmg off the inefficients, 
and which gradually developed in man the resources 
of his intellect. For non-tropical man nature was 
not a mysterious power which ruled his life and to 
which a blind obedience must be yielded ; it was an 
enemy which must be fought. Each success left 
man emboldened and encouraged, and each obstacle 
overcome made him more impatient of those which 
remained. 
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The history of Western civilization is the history 
of man’s emancipation from the tyranny of his 
surroundings; that of tropical civihzation is the 
record of hia enslavement. The significance of this 
antithesis lies in the fact that whereas in tropical 
civilization each succeeding day, by building, up 
a heritage of increasing weakness and dependence, 
wrote failure in ever-darkening letters across the 
page of history, each hour of Western civilization 
marked some advance and yielded to man some 
new augmentation of his powers. 

Before drawing together the thiead of our argu- 
ment and applying our conclusions to the imme- 
diate matter under consideration — the problem of 
the government of tropical people by non-tropical 
methods — a few instances may be drawn from 
history of the operation of the forces which have 
been described above. 

The first consideration which presents itself is 
that no division of the earth’s surface can be made 
which IS so mutually exclusive of types of civiliza- 
tion as that which puts mankind into a heat belt 
and two temperate zones. If we make a division 
east and west, and compare countiies of hke lati- 
tude, we obtain no violent contrasts comparable to 
those obtamed under the other division. Leavuig 
out such sparsely populated territories as Siberia 
and South America, we see a high civihzation in 
the United States and Canada as well as in Europe ; 
and Eussia presents points of similarity to China 
as well as to Western Europe. If we take language 
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as our standard, it is found that English, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, give us no great 
dividing line ; that contributions to human ad- 
vancement have been made for centuries in each 
tongue ; and that if we would secure a differentia- 
tion along this line we must compare the languages 
of Europe with those of the tropics, arriving by 
this method at our old division. 

An interesting confirmation of our theory is fur- 
nished by the rise and decadence of Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal as the great powers of the 
world, and by the gradual northern movement of 
the centre of the highest civilization. The climatic 
conditions of those countries which lie in the south 
of Europe are more nearly tropical than those of 
the northerly countries, and consequently in them 
civilization developed more quickly , but at a later 
date, when the noithern countries had reached, by 
more tedious processes, a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion, they took the sceptre from their southern 
neighbors, as the latter had taken it from Egypt 
and Northern Africa; and for the same reason, 
namely, that the climatic discipline of the country 
to the north produced quahties of dominance 

To note but one more fact which bears on our 
theory. It is mterestmg to recall that the tide of 
conquest since the Middle Ages has, with very few 
exceptions, run from north to south. The only 
permanent conquests east and west in lUce latitudes 
have been those in which an overwhelming superi- 
ority of numbers and resources has rested with one 
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of tlie parties to the contest, as for instance in the 
partition of Poland and the conquest of North 
America by Prance, Spain, and England. Yet 
practically the wbole of Africa, the whole of trop- 
ical America, and the greater part of tropical Asia 
have been conquered and are to-day ruled ^ by 
northern nations or by persons havmg northern 
blood m their veins. 

I am aware that the above brief slii^itch of a 
theory leaves many things unaccounted for, but 
the broad outhnes are, I hope, indicated with suffi- 
cient clearness to justify an application of the 
principles which have been developed m the course 
of oui inquiry Any nation which undertakes the 
administration of a tropical territory is charged 
with a twofold task — the formulation of a colonial 
policy, and the determination of the means by 
which that policy is to be carried out. On the most 
important point of colonial policy there can be no 
halting between two opinions. Having regard to 
the entire dissimilarity of Western civilization and 
that of the tropics, it must be determined at the 
outset what ideals are to prevail in the system of 
administration. In this matter the pohcy of all 
nations has been the same. Where the majority of 
the inhabitants of a colony belong to a civilization 
diffeimg gieatly from that of the sovereign state, 
the character of the admmistration has always been 
determined by the ideals of the dominant power, 
and native methods have been abolished. It is not 
a mere question of excluding the natives Horn office 
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— Englishmen fill scarcely one fourth of the offices 
in India, and Dutch officials are outnumbered by 
native officials in Java — but of imparting a par- 
ticular character to the system of government. 

It may be taken for granted that in tropical 
cojonies controlled by Europeans or Americans, 
Western methods of government will be msisted 
on ; and there remains then the problem of insuring 
the continued existence of a government of W est- 
ern character. In regard to this problem there ex- 
ists the greatest diversity of opinion, and it is here 
that the importance of a clear view of the origin 
and permanence of race characteristics becomes 
apparent. 

When a tropical colony is first taken over, every 
one is agreed that the new order of things must be 
established under alien guidance; but opmion is 
soon divided on the question as to whether the na- 
tives, having once been shown the Western method 
of government, may be trusted, after a period of 
tutelage, to accept the new ideals, or whether, from 
the mherent differences in race characteristics, a 
W estern government can be ulamtamed in tropical 
countries only as long as white men are on the spot 
to keep things in line. Those who hold the former 
view are divided by the difference in their estimates 
of the time which must elapse before the leading- 
strings may be cast off , some consider it a question 
of years, some of generations, others of centuries 
My own opmion, based on a consideration of the 
facts referred to above and on observations made 
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during a long residence in tlie tropics, is that we 
may be right or wrong in assuming that our 
methods, which were developed under conditions 
differing most completely from those we are now 
considering, are better smted to tropical countries 
than those of native rule ; but that of this there 
can be no doubt whatever, that if native ideals are 
to prevail, the substantial control of affau's must 
remain in the hands of natives, and thjit if the 
administration is to be conducted on Western lines 
the control must rest with white men. 

It is very easy to misrepresent a theory of this 
kind, to call it an advocacy of despotism, to credit 
one who holds it with a desire to oppress the natives 
of the ti'opics and to destroy their civilization. But 
it is a theory capable of a very different mterpreta- 
tion. It is one which, if accepted in good faith, 
places upon the colonizing powers a solemn duty 
and a grave responsibihty for the honest and effi" 
cient administration of the affairs of people whose 
development has reached the limits imposed hy 
inexorable natural laws. It is a theory which will 
yield to any people the utmost degree of self-gov- 
ernment consistent with the maintenance of a set 
standard, which will foster every native mstitution 
which does not endanger that standaid, which will 
hope against hope that help, guidance, and encour- 
agement may within measurable time change that 
which it has taken immeasurable time to produce. 



CHAPTER II 


HONa KONG 


Hong Kong is one of the smallest colonies m the 
British Empire, but in more than one respect it is 
the’mostinteresting. Its area is less than thu’ty-one 
square miles its population is equal to that of 
Washington (300,000) ; yet in the year 1900 Hong 
Kong stood at the head of all ports of the world in 
the magnitude of its shipping. In tonnage entered 
and cleared m 1900 Hong Kong surpassed Liver- 
pool by five million tons, Hamburg by one million, 
London and New York by about haH a million 
tons each. The exact figures were 


TOTAL TONNAGE OP SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED IN THE 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 1900 


Hong Kong 
New York 
London 
Hamburg 
Liverpool 


17,247,023 tons 

16,797,700 

16,700,527 

16,087,673 

11,677,708 


These figures appear the more remarkable if we 
consider the history of Hong Kong. The Island 

^ The New Territory, a tract of land recently leased from 
China and placed under the Government of Hong Kong, is not 
included in the figures relatmg to the area and population of 
Hong Kong. 
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was ceded to England by China in 1842, by the 
Treaty of Nanking. At that time the population 
of the Colony was about 5000, made up of pirates, 
fishermen, farmers, and granite-workers, hving in 
huts made of baked-mud bricks, and holding no 
intercourse with the outside world beyond Canijon, 
which hes ninety miles to the north. 

This was sixty years ago, and to-day Hong Kong 
has a population of 300,000 souls, a fine city''for 
its capital, splendid roads, schools, churches, banks, 
hospitals, clubs, hotels, newspapers, electric light, 
cable cars, — in short, almost everything which we 
are accustomed to associate with the idea of an 
advanced civilization, — while it is connected with 
the outside world by cable and by the moat extens- 
ive system of steamship lines which converge at 
any single port in the world. 

The transformation of Hong Kong forms one of 
the most stiiking chapters in the history of the 
white man’s work in the tropics. It has not been 
accomphshed without the commission of many 
grave errors of policy, due for the most part to 
the persistent refusal of the British Government 
to be guided by the views of the man on the spot ; 
nor can it be said that even to-day the interests of 
the Colony are free from danger from the same 
cause ; but the record, on the whole, has been one 
of brilliant success, and the administration of Hong 
Kong, though by no means free from faults, is 
a valuable object-lesson in the management of a 
Chinese community on Western lines. 
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The composition of the population of Hong 
Kong has been determined by two causes — the 
climate and the situation of the Island. The fii-st 
of these, acting as a general factor, made it inevit- 
able that the mass of the population should be of 
a jcolored race, for in no part of the tropics can 
manual labor be performed by white men, and it 
has always been found that, in places where the 
laboring* classes are composed of colored men, only 
the very highest occupations will be taken up by 
white men. A natural limit is thus set to the pro- 
portion of white men winch can be supported by 
any community in the tropics. The second cause, 
actmg as a specific factor, assigned to Hong Kong 
a Chmese population ; for if the chmate predeter- 
mined a colored race, the situation of the island on 
the threshold of China decided which race it was 
to be. 

The census returns of 1901 disclose the precise 
effects of these causes . 

CIVIL POFtTLATION OV HONG KONG IN 1901 
Europeans and Amenc&ns 6,454, equal to %,%1 per cent 
Chinese , 274,643 96 68 

Otliers 2,978 1 05 

It is clear that for a colony with such a population 
any form of government which involves a general 
representation of the taxpayers is impossible, for 
less than two per cent, of the taxpayers are British 
subjects, and more than mnety-five per cent, are 
Chinese. 
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In the long experience of England in governing 
colonies, a form of government has been evolved 
to meet the case of a colony in which the popula- 
tion IS made up of a handful of temporary resi- 
dents belonging to the ruling race and an over- 
whelming number of natives. This is known ^as 
Crown Colony government. Its essential feature is 
the entire absence of any popular element in the 
administration, and the direct control exeucised liy 
the Colonial Office in London over all acts of the 
local authorities ; the theory on which it is based 
IS this, that, whereas a representative government 
m Hong Kong which rested on a general franchise 
would place the British residents under the heel of 
the Chinese, a franchise which extended only to 
white British subjects would put the mass of the 
population and the great majority of the taxpayers 
at the mercy of a handful of merchants, and that 
under such circumstances the best way to secure 
honest and efficient administration is to place the 
control of affairs in the hands of a distant body 
of trained officials. 

The prmciples on which Crown Colony govern- 
ment Tests are stated with clearness and brevity 
in the following extract from Eail Grey’s “ The 
Colonial Policy of Lord John Bussell’s Adminis- 
tration : ” 

Keeping steadily in view that the welfare and civiliza- 
tion of the inhabitants of the colonies and the advantage 
which the Empire at laige may denve from then piospcr- 
ity are the only objects for which the retention of these 
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dependencies is desiiable, and believing also that there can 
be no doubt as to the supenority of free governments to 
those of an opposite character, aa instruments for promot- 
ing the advancement ot commumties in which they can be 
made to work with success, I consider it to be the obvious 
duty and inteiest of this country to extend representative 
institutions to every one of its dependencies where they 
have not yet been established, and where this can be done 
with safety , and also to talce every opportunity of giving 
imS'eased.development to such institutions where they 
already exist, but m an imperfect form. But I believe that 
in some cases representative governments could not safely 
be created, and also that the same form of lepiesentative 
institutions is by no means apphcable to colonies m differ- 
ent stages of social progress The principal bar to the 
establishment of representative governments m colomes is 
their being inhabited by a population of which a large 
proportion is not of Euiopean lace, and has not made such 
progress in civilization as to be capable of exercising with 
advantage the privileges of self-government 

Of such colomes Ceylon affords the best example The 
gieat majority of its inhabitants are Asiatics, very low in 
the scale of civilization, and having the character and 
habits of mind which have from the earliest times pre- 
vented popular governments from taking root and flour- 
ishing among the nations of the East Amidst a large 
population of this descnption there aie settled, for the 
most pait as temporary lesidents engaged in commerce or 
agriculture, a mere handful of Europeans and a larger 
number (but still very few m comparison with the whole 
population) of inhabitants of a mixed race. In such a 
colony the establishment of representative institutions 
would be in the highest degree inexpedient If they were 
estabhshed in such a foim as to confer power upon the 
great body of the people, it must be obvious that the 
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experiment would be attended with great danger, or rather 
with the certainty of failure. If, on the other hand, the 
system of representation were so contrived as to exclude 
the bulk of the native population fiom real power, in 
order to vest it in the hands of the European minority, an 
exceedingly narrow oligarchy would be created, a form of 
government which experience certainly does not show to 
be favorable to the welfare of the governed Were a repre- 
sentative assembly constituted in Ceylon, which should 
possess the powers usually intrusted to such a*body, and 
in which the European merchants and planters and their 
agents had the ascendancy, it can hardly be supposed that 
narrow views of class interests would not exercise greater 
influence in the legislation of the colony than a compre- 
hensive consideration of the general good To anticipate 
that this would be the effect of placing a large measure of 
power in the hands of a small minority implies no unf avoi - 
able opinion of the character and intelligence of the 
European inhabitants of Ceylon, but only a belief that 
they would act as men placed in such a situation have 
generally been found to do 
In Mauritius, Trimdad, Santa Lucia, and Natal a 
somewhat similar state of things exists; for although the 
preponderance of the uncivilized races in these colonics 
IS far less overwhelming than m Ceylon, still, taking into 
account the immigrants from India and Africa (whose 
welfare is entitled to especial consideration), the inhabit- 
ants of European oiigin are but a fraction of the whole 
population Hence it appears to me that the surrender 
of a large portion of the powers now exercised by the 
servants of the Crown, and the estabhshment of repre- 
sentative legislatures, would not be calculated to insure 
the administration of the government upon principles of 
justice and of an enlightened regard for the welfare of all 
classes in these commumties. This end may, I believe, be 
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far better attained by maintaining for the present in these 
colonies the existing system of government, of which it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that, because the 
inhabitants are not entitled to elect any of the members of 
the legislatures, it provides no securities against abuse 
Othei influences are brought to bear upon the govern- 
ment of these colomes, which answer many of the objects 
of a legislature of a representative character In the first 
place, in all of them, the press is perfectly free. The news- 
papers ccwnment upon all the measures of the Govern- 
ment, not only with entire hberty, but with the most 
unbounded license ; and the force both of local opinion, 
and also, to a considerable degree, of opimon in this coun- 
try, is thus brought to bear upon all the measures of the 
administration Every inhabitant of the colonies is also 
entitled freely to address to the Secretary of State any 
complaints or icmarlcs he may think proper on the mea- 
sures of the local authorities, subject only to the rule that 
such letters shall be transmitted through the hands of the 
Governor (who is bound to forward them), in ordei that 
he may at the same time send such explanations on the 
subject as appear to Inm to be called for This privilege 
is largely exeicised, and is the means of supplying much 
useful information It is hence impossible that the Secre- 
tary of State can be kept in ignorance of any errors or 
abuses committed by the local authorities, while if he fails 
to interfeic when he ought, he cannot himself escape the 
censure of Parliament The greatly increased facilities of 
intercourse with the colonies have of late years effected 
a great practical alteration in the position of colonial gov- 
ernors , and whatever may have been the case formerly, 
it undoubtedly cannot be alleged that Parliament is now 
indifferent to what goes on in the colomes, or that faults, 
real or imaginary, which may be committed in the admm- 
istration of their affairs can hope to escape the ever-ready 
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criticism of an opposition eager to find matter for objec- 
tion to the Government of the day. 

The Government of Hong Kong consists of the 
Governor, the Executive Council, and the Legis- 
lative Council. The Governor is appointed by the 
Cl own, and holds his office for five years. The 
Executive Council consists of six official and two 
unofficial members, presided over by the Governor. 
Of the SIX official members five hold thek seatS ex 
officio — namely, the gentlemen holding the offices 
of Senior Military Officer, Attorney-General, Colo- 
nial Secretary, Director of Public W orks, and Colo- 
nial Treasurer. The sixth official member is the 
Harbormaster, who holds his seat by appointment. 
The two unofficial members are appointed by the 
Crown, through the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The meetings of the Executive Council 
are not open to the public *, but minutes are kept, 
one copy of which is filed in the Colony, and one 
in the Colonial Office in London. The work of the 
Executive Council covers a very wide range of 
subjects. The ordinary business may be divided 
into seven classes : 1 Any matter in which the 
Governor requires special advice — as, for mstance, 
when the heads of two departments of the Govern- 
ment differ in regard to some proposed measure 
which affects both departments. 2. The granting 
of leave of absence on half-pay to officials. 3. The 
dismissal of public servants. 4. The discussion of 
such legislative measures as it is proposed to lay 
before the Legislative Council. 6. The considera- 
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tion of cases in ■which, a capital sentence has been 
pronounced on a criminal by the Supreme Court. 
6. The reading of such confidential dispatches 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies as 
the Governor may deem proper to lay before the 
Conned. 7. The making of regulations by the 
Governor-in-Council, as provided by law, on such 
subjects as quarantine, opium licenses, sanitary by- 
laws, and^o on. 

The Legislative Council of Hong Kong consists 
of seven official and six unofficial members, presided 
over by the Governor, who has an original and a 
casting vote. Of the official members five are those 
who have seats in the Executive Council, and the 
other two are appointed. Of the unofficial members 
one is nominated by the Hong Kong Chamber of 
Commerce, and one by the Justices of the Peace 
of the Colony ; the remaining four are appointed 
by the Crown, and of these one at least must be 
a Chinaman. Members of the Legislative Council 
hold their seats for six years, and are eligible for 
reappointment. 

The most important duty of the Legislative 
Council is to pass the laws of the Colony. Any 
member may introduce a bill j hut any bill, vote, 
on resolution, the object or effect of which may be 
to dispose of or charge any part of the revenue of 
the Colony, can be proposed only by the Governor 
or with his express consent. The annual estimates 
are discussed by the Legislative Council, and with- 
out its consent no money can be appropriated from 
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the revenue of the Colony. The meetings are open 
to the public, and a local “ Hansard ” preserves 
a verbatim account of the proceedings. The pro- 
cedure of the Legislative Council of Hong Kong is, 
in the main, that of tlie British House of Commons. 

Those conditions which render impossible .the 
existence of a representative government in Hong 
Kong forbid also the introduction of municipal 
government in Victoria, the capital of tl^ Col(fny ; 
and there is thus no imperium %n impario in the 
Colony everything — police, water-supply, light- 
ing, sanitation — is administered by the Colonial 
Government. 

It was proposed some years ago to establish a 
municipality in Hong Kong, and it is amusing to 
find in the Sessional Papers of the Colony a letter 
from a member of the Legislative Council opposing 
the change on the ground that “the evils that 
would spring from such a concession would destroy 
aU confidence in the administration of affairs, and 
introduce the Colony to the municipal experiences 
of New York and San Francisco.” 

"W e have seen what the system of government 
is in Hong Kong, and we may now turn to the men 
who administer it 

The Civil Service of Hong Kong is what is kno\^n 
as a Cadet Service — that is, a service m which all 
the high administrative appointments are reserved 
for men who have passed the examinations pre- 
scribed for Eastern cadets 

An examination is held each year in London 
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(open to all British subjects, white or colored) for 
posts in the Home Civil Service, the Indian Civil 
Service, and the Eastern Cadet Service — that is, the 
Cml Services of Ceylon, Hong Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, and the Federated Malay States. There 
is «nly one examination, and successful candidates 
are allowed to choose, in their pass order, the 
service they wish to enter, until the vacancies are 
exBausted. 

Of the severity of these examinations Mr A. 
Lawrence Lowell, in his “ Colonial Civil Service ” 
says “ The examination papers are such as might 
be set, in an American university, for graduation 
honors or for a Ph D But it must be remembered 
that they are prepared by men who have nothing 
to do with the instruction of the candidates, and 
hence are really more difficult than similar papers, 
set by a professor to his own students, would be in 
America.” 

The men who, after passing the examination 
select the Hong Kong service, are at once placed 
on the pay-roll of the Colony at a salary of |l500 
silver (equal to about |750 gold), and are then sent 
to Canton for two years to study Chinese. Dmmg 
this time they must pass four exammations m 
Chinese, and failure in these is followed by dis- 
missal from the service. Practically all posts in the 
pubhc service of the Colony, except those in the 
technical services, are open to cadets, and it is under- 
stood that, as a rule, no one but a cadet can rise to 
the highest posts. 
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The salaries of the colonial officials of Hong 
Kong are high as measured by the standard of 
official salaries in the United States ; but they are 
by no means too high if the paramount importance 
of securing the best men for the colonial service is 
considered The salanes of the principal offic«ils 
are as follows, in silver dollars equal to about fifty 
cents gold each : the Governor, |35,000 ; the 
Chief Justice, $13,500; the Colonial Secretary, 
$10,800 ; the Attorney-General and the Puisne 
Judges, $8400 each ; the Director of Public Works, 
$7800 , the Harbormaster, the Pirst Police Magis- 
trate, and the Captain-Superintendent of Police, 
$6000 each. 

As Hong Kong is a free port, and as the trade is 
almost entirely a transit trade, no record is kept of 
the nature and value of the cargoes which enter and 
leave the harbor. The only guide, therefore, to the 
financial condition of the Island is the annual retui’ii 
of revenue and expenditure. The public revenue of 
Hong Kong in 1901 was $3,973,678 (equal to 
about $1,800,000 gold) — that is, $6 gold per head 
of the population. More than four fifths of the 
revenue comes under eight heads : assessed taxes 
(equivalent to our municipal rates), $708,000 ; 
opium monopoly, $687,000 ; spirit licenses, 
$126,000 ; revenue stamps, $442,000 ; postage 
stamps, $356,000, rent of Government land and 
buildings, $555,000 ; profit on the issue of coinage, 
$184,000 ; and water revenue, $169,000. 

The accounts of the expenditure of the Colony 
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show that out of a total expenditure of $4,000,000 
only one million dollars went as personal emolu- 
ments. Of the remaining $3,000,000 more than 
three fifths fell under the heads: pubhc works 
(roads, bridges, bmldings), $700,000 ; military 
contribution (a sum paid to England for the de- 
fense of the Colony and in consideration of the 
assignment to the Colony as Residents of nearly 
five thoiisand troops), $851,000; miscellaneous 
services (chiefly incurred through measures of sani- 
tation and the prevention of plague), $469,000; 
police, $400,000, pensions and retii'ing allow- 
ances, $178,000; and charges on account of the 
pubhc debt, $162,000 

The task of administering the affairs of Hong 
Kong is a peculiar and difficult one. It must he 
remembered that very nearly ninety-seven per cent, 
of the population is Chmese, and that from the 
extraordinary difficulty of learnmg the Chinese 
language the intereom'se between the mass of the 
people and those who are administering their 
affairs is limited almost entirely to brief official 
interviews. Fortunately, the Chinaman is, under 
ordinary circumstances, a law-abiding citizen with 
a wholesome respect for estahhshed authority But 
the population of Hong Kong is not normal in its 
composition, for it contains an undue proportion of 
criminals. This is due to its proximity to Canton, 
and to the extreme mildness of the English crim- 
inal law as compared with that of China. As an 
example of this we may take the punishment which 
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■would follow a third or fourth conviction of petty 
theft in Hong Kong and in China respectively. On 
the mainland an end would be put to the offender’s 
career either by rubbing quicklime into his eyes or 
by crushing his ankle-bones so as to lame him for 
hfe , in Hong Kong be would get a few niont|}s’ 
hard labor in jail. The result is that Hong Kong 
has become a happy hunting-ground for hundreds 
of criminals from the adjoining province o£ Kwang- 
tung, and that the police force of the Colony costs 
about $400,000 a year, or one tenth of the total 
expenditure. 

But although the Chinaman is not, generally 
speaking, given to crime, he possesses certain char- 
acteristics which, from the standpoint of the colo- 
nial administrator, are even more difficult to deal 
with. Foremost among these is lus absolute indif- 
ference to sanitary conditions of life. We are 
famihar with the idea of domestic animals h-viug in 
some little hovel m the poorest districts of Ireland, 
and the picture is unpleasant even when we remem- 
ber that during the day such animals will be out 
of doors. A Chinaman, unless he is closely watched, 
will keep pigs in the fourth story of a house in 
which perhaps a dozen famihes hve beneath liim ; 
and on that fourth story, with its open-work floors, 
the pig will live and move and have his being until 
he changes his Saxon name for his French one. 

Another thing which makes the Chinaman very 
difficult to deal -with is the complete organization 
of all classes into guilds and secret societies, backed 
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by the sohd influence of the clan and family ties. 
This social cohesion mates it almost impossible to 
protect individual interests or those of the Colony 
when these run counter to some habit or tradition 
of the Chinese. For instance, one of my Chmese 
servants commits an offense and I dismiss him. 
One of two things will happen : either I will en- 
gage in his place, unwittmgly, another member of 
hisffamily, a son, brother, uncle, or cousin, or, if 
by some rare chance I detect the relationship and 
refuse to engage the new appbcant, I And it im- 
possible to get a man in his place, for the union or 
guild to which the dismissed servant belongs will 
boycott me. It is the same in matters which affect 
the community at large. A man is fined by a mag- 
istrate for committing some offense against the 
sanitary laws ; the fine is paid by the guild, and 
the ends of justice are defeated. 

The utter disregard of truth which is a marked 
trait of the Chinese chai-acter, the entire absence 
of any sense of shame when detected in a he or in 
a crime, the mutual distrust which pervades all 
classes, the disregard of promises, the concentration 
of the minds of the people on the single idea of 
economy (which results, to give an instance, in a 
perfect readiness to eat diseased meat if it is sold 
a fraction cheaper than good meat), the incapacity 
of the Chinaman to feel ordmary physical pain 
(a pecuharity which has been mistaken by some 
observers for a remarkable fortitude in bearing 
it), the complete indifference to the misfortunes 
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o£ others — these things make the administi’ation of 

a Chinese community diificult in the extreme. 

It is discouraging to find that, as far as one can 
judge, three hundred and fifty years of contact 
with the white man has made no appreciable change 
in the Chinaman. t 

In talking over the matter with one or two 
highly educated and widely traveled Chinese gen- 
tlemen in Hong Kong, I was told thair, with^the 
exception of a mere handful of men in Hong 
Kong and the Treaty ports, contact with Western 
civihzation had absolutely faded to change a single 
trait in the Chinese character j that we are as much 
hated and despised as ever we were by the mass 
of the people ; that as far as the present is con- 
cerned, the existence of powerful armed forces alone 
insures the lives of the foreigners ; and that, for 
the future, the probabilities pointed to the total 
exclusion of the foreigners from China. This they 
aU deplored ; but it was their sincere conviction. 

At the time I visited Hong Kong in 1902 the 
admimstration was not in a very satisfactory con- 
dition. That this was to some extent the result of 
a heritage of disorder and lack of system may be 
gathered from a description of Hong Kong which 
appeared in “ The Times ” as far back as 1859 ; 

Hong Kong is always connected with . . some dis- 
creditable internal squabble Every official’s hand is there 
against his neighbor. The Governor has run away to seek 
. health or quiet elsewhere The newspaper proprietors 
Were, of late, all more or less m prison or going to prison 
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or coming out of prison, on prosecutions by some one or 
more of the incriminated or mcnminating officials A dic- 
tator is needed, a sensible man, a man of tact and firmness 
We cannot be always investigatmg a storm m a teapot 
where each individual tea-leaf has its dignity and its 
grievance — The Times, March 15, 1869. 

In passing the following criticisms on the state 
of the Colony as I found it in 1902/ I wish to dis- 
claim anj;" intention of making a personal attack 
upon any official ; and no one who has spent four 
months, as I recently did, in the Colony could fail 
to he impressed, as I was, with the fact that m the 
senior as weU as in the junior ranks of the service 
there are a few men of the highest ability and use- 
fulness, nor could he fail to notice that such men 
were few and not many. On my first arrival in the 
Colony I found the Governor absent on leave, 
the administration of the Government being in the 
hands of the General commanding the troops. This 
fact raises a question which I have often discussed 
with colonial civil servants, — namely, the advis- 
ability of allowing a mditary officer, however com- 
petent in his own work, to take over the civil 
administration of a colony. On general principles 
it has always appeared to me — and in this opinion 
I have the support of almost every colonial official 
with whom I have discussed the matter — that the 
proper officer to administer the Government in the 

‘ On my return to Hong Kong in 1904, several changes had 
taken place in the higher ranks of the Government service, and 
a marked improvement m the administration was to be observed. 
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absence of the Governor is the Colonial Secretary, 
and that, in cases when there are special reasons 
why the Colonial Secretary should not be allowed 
to act, the duty should devolve on the Chief Justice. 
The training of a soldier almost always unfits him 
for the duties of a civil administrator j and in Hong 
Kong, where a number of vexed questions exist 
between the military and civil authorities, it seems 
ill advised to combine the highest mihtaryf?iuthofity 
and the highest civd authority in the person of 
one official. During the three months immediately 
following my arrival in the Colony three difEereut 
gentlemen occupied the post of Colonial Secretary, 
and three different gentlemen acted as Registrai- 
General. The reports of the Fmance Committee for 
1901 show that the attendance included an Acting 
Attorney-General, an Acting Colonial Treasurer, 
and an Acting Director of Public Works. The 
service of the Colony has suffeied greatly from the 
evil of acting appointments, and a system should be 
introduced under which it would not be necessary 
to transfer so many officials from one department to 
another whenever a senior official goes on leave. 

Owmg to the fact that there has been no official 
of Hong Kong specially charged with the preserva- 
tion of the colonial records or with the collection 
of a suitable library for the Colonial Secretary’s 
office and for the Council Chamber, there is not 
collected in any one place a complete set of the 
printed records of the Colony ; and although the 
Council Chamber library contained a History of 
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Dalmatia and Montenegro and a volume of Greek 
Verses of Shrewsbury School, I found it unprovided 
with a complete set of the Colony’s “ Official 
Gazette,” or with the Administration reports of the 
other Grown Colonies. The system of indexing the 
official correspondence of the Colony was one of utter 
confusion. There appeared to be no recognized set 
of finely subdivided subject-headings under which 
document! could be classified with some approach 
to uniformity, and the result is that a great deal of 
time is wasted in searching for documents to which 
reference becomes necessary from tune to tune. 

Two circumstances have contributed very largely 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the clerical work 
of the Colonial Government, — one the inadequate 
size of the Government offices, and the other the 
employment of a large number of junior clerks, 
Chinese and Portuguese, at salaries little better 
than those paid to day laborers. After visiting 
every Colony of importance m the British Empire, 
except those situated in Africa, I can safely say 
that the Hong Kong Post-Office and Supreme 
Court are housed in the most wretched buddmg 
ever dignified with the name of a Government 
office, and that the Colonial Secretary’s depart- 
ment, the Public Works, and the Registrar-Gen- 
eral’s office are little better off. The Governor, 
happily for himself, has one of the best Govern- 
ment houses to be found among the smaller Colo- 
nies, and, in addition, a charming summer residence 
at the Peak. It should be a source of satisfaction 
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to the people of Hong Kong that at last the Colo- 
nial Office has consented to the erection of a number 
of new Government offices. 

The matter of the junior clerks in the service is 
one which wiU have to be faced if the service is to 
he improved ; and there appears to he but oneosat- 
isfactory solution, and that is the increased employ- 
ment of cadets. The service is a cadet service, a 
system which has worked admuably m Ahe Straits 
Settlements. It is an expensive way of securing effi- 
cient colonial civil servants, and after the expense 
has been incurred the result will not be satisfactory 
unless the heads of departments set a better stand- 
ard of work than has prevailed hitherto m Hong 
Kong. But with the infusion of a more vigorous 
spirit into the administration, and with an increase 
in the number of cadets, those faults in the Gov- 
ernment which have led to serious attempts to 
secure a change in the constitution of the Colony 
should be removed by a process of internal reform. 

I have laid a good deal of stress on the inefficient 
work of the clerical departments of the Government 
and on defects in the machinery of administration, 
for the reason that the experience of colonial 
officials proves that, whereas bad work may occa- 
sionally be done where the general system is good, 
it is the rarest occurrence that good work is done 
where the general system is bad. Nothing has been 
said of specific instances of bad work in the various 
departments of the Government of Hong Kong, 
because such criticisms would have involved a direct 
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reflection on the abilily of individual officials. But 
two instances may be cited in which a grave respon- 
sibility has rested on successive Governors and on 
their advisers, and in which the interests of the 
Colony have been sacrificed to official dilatoriness. 
In *1894 a serious outbreak of bubonic plague 
occurred in Hong Kong, and from that time on- 
ward the Colony has scarcely been free from it. 
Not^thstandmg the serious nature of such a visita- 
tion, it was not until 1901 that the Government 
took the matter thoroughly in hand by calling for 
a report on the subject from Professor W. J Simp- 
son ; and a Pubhc Health and Buildmgs Oidinance 
was drafted as the outcome of Professor Simpson’s 
report and of the advice of Mr. Osbert Chadwick, 
C.M G., and of Dr. Francis Clark, Miedical Officer 
of Health, some eight years after the first outbreak 
of plague. The other instance to which I refer 
is the water-supply of the Colony. About twenty 
years ago Mr. Osbert Chadwick, C.M G , was 
called upon to make a report on the water-supply 
of Hong Kong. He supplied the Government with 
a number of suggestions, which were only carried 
out in part. Durmg the first half of 1901 the 
Colony was threatened with an absolute loss of its 
water-supply. So grave had the situation become 
in the Colony m April, 1902, that the water was 
only turned on for half an hour daily, and water 
had to be brought over from Kowloon in boats. 
The suffering produced by a water famine in a 
tropical country can scarcely be imagined by any 
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one who has not witnessed it ; and dt is one of the 
first duties of the Government to protect the people 
against such an occurrence After an interval of 
twenty years, Mr. Chadwick had to be again called 
to the Colony to report once more on the water- 
supply.^ ^ 

The general condition of the administration of 
Hong Kong suggests a step, the advisability of 
which cannot have failed to impress itself 015 the 
minds of all those who are familiar with Crown 
Colony government, the appointment, as servants of 
the Colonial Of&ce, of two or three Inspectois 
of Colonies. The duties of such officials would be 
to visit in rotation all the Crown Colonies and those 
of similar type, hke British Guiana and Jamaica, 
and to investigate the work of the local officials. 
The Colonial Of6.ce at present exercises a certain 
supervision over the of&cials in Crown Colonies; 
but it labors under the great disadvantage that 
its investigations are conducted away from the spot 
and by men who, however great may be their 
ability, have as a rule no knowledge from personal 
observation of local conditions. The men most 
suitable for the work of Colonial Inspectors would 
be those who had shown marked ability as Colonial 
Secretaries in the Crown Colonies and in other 
parts of OUT tropical empire. 

^ As a result of Mr Chadwick’s latest report steps are now 
being taken to provide Hong Kong with an adequate water- 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 

There is no portion o£ the British Empire in the 
tropics -which has been endowed in a higher degree 
by natnr^with those things which, under the in- 
telligent activity of man, spell wealth and success, 
than British North Borneo. A rich soil, an ample 
rainfall, a diversified surface of open plam and shel- 
tered valley, a long coast-lme, fine rivers, good 
harbors, and a climate no worse than that of the 
Malay Peninsula combine to make British North 
Borneo an ideal spot for the founding of a prosper- 
ous State. Nor is this excellence of material con- 
fined to the land alone. From the administrative 
standpoint the country is full of possibihties. 
The native population is very small , the opposition 
to the Government, since the death of Mat Saheh, is 
no longer of a serious nature ; there is no frontier 
question ; and, above all, the adnunistration is, for 
all practical purposes, absolutely independent alike 
of arbitrary interference from outside and from 
that more insidious evil of the tropics, the divided 
counsels of an elected legislature. 

The spectacle is that of a company of British 
merchants in absolute control of thirty thousand 
square miles of country, and free to adopt any plan 
which may seem good to them for the development 
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of their property. It recalls the task of the East 
India Company and of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and serves to point the great advantages with 
which the newer company entered upon its work — 
facilities of communication with the outside world, 
the absence of military problems, and freedom from 
the difficult questions of policy raised by the exist- 
ence of a very dense or of a very warhke popula- 
tion. In such circumstances one might Fsasonably 
look for some striking success, for some remarkable 
increase in the prosperity of the country , but up 
to the present time no such results have followed 
the acquisition of the country by the British North 
Borneo Company. That success, great success, is 
within the grasp of the directors must be clear to 
any one who knows the country and has had an 
opportunity of observing the fine administrative 
abihty of the present Governor, Mr. E W. Birch, 
C M.G. ; ^ but if the future is to be measured by 
the past, a grave doubt arises as to whether the 
Company, having secured an administrator who 
thoroughly understands the needs of the country 
and the best methods by which they can be met, 
will be content to give him a free hand, or will 
still msist that Leadenhall Street is the real capital 
of British North Borneo, and Sandakan merely 
a point at the end of a telegraph hue. 

^ Since this was wntten Mr Birch has had a difference of 
opinion with the directors and has resigned He now occupies 
the post of Resident of Perak, one of the Federated Malay 
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Although our present concern is chiefly with the 
condition and government of British North Borneo, 
one or two facts in connection with the history 
of the country are of suf&cient interest to call for 
a passing word. 

Ik 1858 the famous East India Company ceased 
to exist ; its pohtical and teriitorial rights passed 
to the British Crown; its special trading rights 
had ’disappeared some years before. It was gen- 
erally believed that the day of great commercial 
companies with the territorial powers of States was 
over. In 1869 Mr William Forsyth, writing of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, said • “ I have endeav- 
ored to give some account of the last of the great 
proprietary companies. ... It may contmue to 
exist as a trading company, but as a territorial 
power it must make up its mind to fold its (buffalo) 
robes around it and die with dignity.” 

The British North Borneo Company, therefore, 
acquires a special interest for students of history 
from the fact that its charter, granted in 1881, 
marks the revival of the old discarded policy of 
commercial companies endowed with territorial 
authority, and because it is the oldest of that 
group of companies which includes the Imperial 
British East Africa Company and the British South 
Africa Chartered Company. 

Another point of historical interest is that the 
greater portion of the territory of the Company 
was originally acquired in 1866 from the Sultan 
of Brunei, together with aU sovereign rights, by 
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the American consul for Brunei, who forthwith 
formed the American Trading Company of Borneo. 
This Company, from one cause and another, failed 
to do any good with its territory, and sold its rights 
m 1877 to two Hong Kong merchants, Mr. (now 
Sir) Alfred Dent and Baron von Overbeck,^, an 
Austrian. This led to the formation of the British 
North Borneo Company, which was incorporated 
under Boyal Charter on November 1, 1^1. " 
Fmally, it is a curious cii cum stance that the 
charter should have been gi-anted on the advice of 
Mr Gladstone and his Mmisteis, confirmed auti- 
expansionists. Tins incongruity was noted at the 
time by Mr. A. J. Balfour, the present Prime Min- 
ister of England, who, in the course of the debate 
in the House of Commons on the granting of the 
charter, said ; “ This debate is, I think, the moat 
singular thing I have ever listened to in this House. 
There have been a great many able speeches de- 
livered in defense of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but these speeches have all come fiom this side of 
the House.^ There have been several Jingo speeches 
delivered here, but the most remarkable example of 
them has come from the Treasury bench ” “ 

So it is seen that the Company is remarkable in 
that it acquired its territory from an American 
citizen, its charter from a Liberal Government, and 
that the countenance afforded it by England 
marked the reestablishment of conditions which 
every one believed to have finally disappeared. 

* z e. from the Opposition ^ z e from the Liberals. 
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In the last chapter some account was given of the 
British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, and it is per* 
haps fortunate that Ae present chapter should deal 
with the British Protected State of North Borneo 
(better known as British North Borneo), for no two 
colcpies situated in the same part of the world 
could possibly present to the student greater con- 
trasts in every matter with which pohtical economy 
and sociology are concerned. 

The former has a very small area and a very 
large population; in the latter these conditions 
are reversed. The area of British North Borneo 
(30,000 square miles) is about equal to that of the 
State of Maine, the area of Hong Kong (thirty, 
square miles) is less than that of the City of Indian- 
apohs , but the former Colony has a population of 
less than four persons to the square mile, the latter 
a population of more than ten thousand to the 
square mile. In the thu*ty square miles of Hong 
Kong there are, excluding naval and military forces, 
nearly seven thousand white people , in the thirty 
thousand square miles of British North Borneo 
there are less than two hundred. Hong Kong exists 
only by viitue of its shippmg, and agricultural in- 
terests are msignificant ; in British North Borneo 
everything is of the land, — tobacco, timber, india- 
rubber, gutta-percha, cocoanuts, — and one steamer 
a week represents the foreign shipping of the 
country. 

A comparison of the populations discloses yet 
greater differences. In Hong Kong ninety-six per 
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cent, of the people are Chinese — a race used to 
the life of cities, saturated with a pohtical theory 
entirely democratic in all essentials, possessing a< 
great hteiature and a native system of philosophy, 
a race moulded to a social form more completely 
developed, more minutely defined, and more ujial- 
terahly fixed than that of any other country in the 
world. In North Borneo, on the other hand, 
scarcely fifteen per cent, of the pojwilatioft is 
Chmese. The mass of the people belong to three 
native tribes — Bajau, Dusun, and Murut. The 
Bajaus are a race of sea-gypsies — pirates turned 
fishermen, under British guidance , the Dusuns are 
a coast folk hving in small villages or kampongs 
by the shore and along the foothills , the Muruts 
are a half-savage tribe in the far interior. 

These people differ greatly from one another m 
many important respects, hut from the administra- 
tive standpoint they have this much in common, 
that they have no written language, no cities, no 
wealth, and that the mternal relations of each tribe 
are purely feudal in character. 

To close our compaiison, it may be pointed out 
that the brilhant caieer of Hong Kong, granted the 
maintenance of law and ordei, has not been due 
in any great degree to excellence of internal ad- 
mmistration, but to the fortunate position of the 
Colony as affording a good harbor at the southern 
gate of China. British North Borneo is too young 
to have had a career as yet, since the State is 
scarcely twenty years old; but it is abundantly 
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clear that its present condition has nothing to do 
with extraneous causes, and that the future of the 
country rests entirely on the single question of 
wise and skillful administration. 

The principal questions which the Government 
of* British North Borneo is called on to face rest 
upon three mam factors — two of local origm, the 
need of immigration and the general nature of the 
coilhtry, which together comprise the problem of 
development per se; and one of an extraneous 
nature — namely, the declared wishes of the share- 
holders of the Company, which may or may not 
coincide with the best interests of the country itself 
as viewed from the purely admmistrative standpoint. 

The story of how the Company has faced its 
task of finding the capital, the population, and the 
administrative skill for the conduct of its enter- 
prise may he preceded by a description of the gen- 
eral form of the Government. 

The limitations imposed on the Company by 
its charter (1881) and by its deed of protectorate 
(1888) are of such a nature as to interfere in the 
smallest degree with matters of internal administra- 
tion. They are the following : 

1 The Company must remain British in character and 
domicile , and all the members of the court of directors, as 
well as the Company’s chief representative in Borneo, 
must be Bntish subjects 

2. The Company is not permitted to transfer any of 
its rights without the express permission of the Bntish 
Government. 
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3 Foreign relations are to be conducted through the 
British Government or in accordance with its directions 

4. Peifect rehgious ficedom to be allowed to all persons 
living in the teriitoiy, 

5 The Biitish Secietary of State foi Foreign Affairs 
has the right to dissent from or object to any pait of the 
proceedings or system of the Company relative to^the 
people of Borneo, and the Company is bound to act upon 
any suggestion founded on such dissent oi objection 

6 No geneial monopoly of tiadc may be set up “ 

7 The appointment of the Governor of Biitish North 
Borneo is subject to the approval of the British Govern- 
ment 

Within these bounds the rule of the Company is 
purely autocratic The Governor is free to intro- 
duce such laws as may appear to him suitable for 
the needs of the country; and in so far as he 
is given a free hand by the Company he alone is 
responsible for general success or failure. 

Apart from the absolute independence of legisla- 
tion enjoyed by the Company, there is nothing 
unusual in the organization of the Government of 
British North Borneo. The country is divided into 
districts, and in each there is stationed a district 
officer who acts as magistrate and tax-collector. The 
immediate superiors of the district officers are the 
Residents, of whom there are three, one at Papar, 
on the west coast, one at Tawao, on the east coast, 
and one at the port of Kudat in Maruclu Bay, 
in the north of the Island The work of the Resi- 
, dents and district officers is subject to the review 
of the Judicial Commissioner and of the Finance 
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Co mm issioner, whose offices are m Sandakan on 
the east coast, and finally to the approval of the 
Governor. 

In traveling about the country I was ranch im- 
pressed by the excellent tact and administrative 
ability displayed by the Government officers. They 
spoke the language of the people, showed an 
interest in their affairs, were at all times accessible 
to eVerybedy who wished to make a complaint or to 
ask for advice or assistance, and appeared m every 
way to command the respect and good will of the 
natives. In the discharge of their duties the dis- 
trict officers are assisted by the native chiefs, who, 
on condition of remaining loyal to the Government, 
retain their titles and are paid fixed allowances. 
The general effect of my observations was that the 
people were governed rather by foice of personal 
influence than by the power of legislation, that the 
judicial relations were based upon wise and tolerant 
equity more than upon mere precise law, and that 
a perfectly friendly understanding existed between 
the Government and the natives. 

Unlike the old East India Company, the British 
North Borneo Company does not conduct any 
trade on its own accoimt, but confines itself to the 
administration of the country. The local revenue 
and expenditure accounts possess, therefore, this 
interest, that they exhibit the work of the Com- 
pany in so far as it is a matter of profit or loss to 
the shareholders. 

The paid-up capital of the Company is, roughly, 
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1 3,500,000 (gold), and there have been issued 
bonds and debentures to the amount of $2,000,000 
(gold), on which five per cent, per annum interest 
IS payable The proceeds of the issue of the deben- 
tures are to be devoted to the completion of the 
State Eailway on the west coast and to other repro- 
ductive works. The general financial situation of 
the country is at present this, that, over and above 
the expense of administration, the reiienue fiiust 
meet a charge of $200,000 (silver) as interest on the 
debentures before any dividend can be declared on 
the paid-up capital. As, up to the present time, the 
Company has never paid a higher dividend than 
two per cent., it is clear that, unless all profits are 
to be swallowed up by the payment of mterest 
on the debentures, the revenue will have to show 
a substantial increase in the near future. 

The latest complete figures for revenue and ex- 
penditure are those for 1903 The total revenue 
for that year was $906,310 (silver), equal to about 
$5.20 United States currency per head of the total 
population. Of the total amount, seventy per cent, 
was raised from customs duties ($279,594, silver) 
and revenue farms ($365,603, silver). About sixty 
per cent, of the customs revenue is raised from 
duties on imports, and forty per cent, from duties 
on exports. The imports consist of the usual articles 
— cloth, cutlery, wines, spirits, tobacco, glassware, 
lamps, kerosene, and so on , the exports which con- 
tribute most to the revenue are tobacco, timber, 
gutta-percha, and india-rubber, edible bird’s-nests, 
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and dyestuffs. The revenue farms consist of the 
monopolies of the right to sell opium and spirits, 
to keep gambling-houses and pa-wnbrokers’ shops 
These monopolies are sold to the highest bidder, 
who IS always a Chmaman. 

•The question of the opium and gamhhng licenses 
is one which has been hotly debated in England 
from time to time ; but out in the Par East pubhc 
opitiion bids always been practically unanimous m 
favor of such monopolies. If thiee hundred years 
of contact with China has taught one lesson more 
thoroughly than another, it is that no legislation, 
no measures of repression, however severe (and 
much has been attempted from time to time in this 
direction), can turn the Chmaman from opium- 
smoking and gambling I have no desire to ad- 
vocate indulgence m these vices; but as a thousand 
voices are ever ready to condemn a policy which 
enables a State to draw a revenue from them, it 
seems advisable, for the better understanding of the 
matter, to say a few words on the other side 
As far as I am aware, no one has ever tided to 
make people believe that gambling and opium- 
selling are hcensed m many Par Eastern countries 
because it is hoped by that means to eradicate 
those vices , the reason why they are hcensed is 
because the sale of the monopolies produces a good 
revenue. But although eradication is impossible, 
a certain degree of control may be effected by 
granting to some one person or firm the opium and 
gambhng monopoly. The effect of the monopoly, 
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as far as control and regulation are concerned^ is 
this : the holder of the monopoly secures his rights 
only on payment of a very large sum of money, 
and retains them only for so long as he stiactly 
adheres to the Government regulations. It thus 
comes about that, in British North Borneo, "for 
instance, the Government has been able to put an 
end to two great evils which always exist in the 
absence of licensing, namely, gambhng and opfum- 
smoking by minors, and the use of clothing, tools, 
and other property for gambling-stakes or for the 
purchase of opium. No person except an adult 
male is allowed to purchase opium oi to visit a 
gambling-house, and nothing except current com 
can he staked or used for the purchase of opium. 
It may he suggested that if regulation to this ex- 
tent can be secured under the system of licensing, 
it could he secured otherwise. But there is this 
vital difference between the license and tbe no- 
license system, that in the former case the opium 
and gambling farmer will, in the interest of his 
own monopoly, use every means in his power to 
prevent opium-smoking and gambling except in 
his own saloons, and to enforce the Government 
regulations under which his monopoly is granted ; 
whereas m the latter case all attempts to suppress 
or regulate must be made through the agency of a 
paid Chinese police force, an agency which has been 
proved, after repeated experiment, to be utterly 
unreliable. Considerations of space prevent further 
remarks upon this subject at present ; but I may 
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add that in Hong Kong and in the Straits Settle- 
ments, where gambling is not only not allowed, 
but 18 a matter for severe punishment, the vice is 
more prevalent and is accompanied with worse re- 
sults than in almost any other places under Euro- 
pe& government in the Ear East. 

The expenditure returns call for little comment. 
The expenditure falls under two main heads, that 
on flevenue Account and that on Capital Account. 
The latter represents the cost of Eailway and Tele- 
graph Construction, Pubhc Works and Buildings, 
G-overnment Vessels, Gims, Arms, Instruments, etc. 

The financial position of the country is shown 
by comparing the revenue with the expenditure on 
Revenue Account, and such comparison shows that 
until within recent years there was an annual 
deficit, and that this has changed to a small annual 
surplus which has peruutted the declaration of a 
dividend of two per cent, on the paid-up capital. 

The past policy of the Company appears to me 
to have been marred by two great defects ; and it 
may be suggested that each of these has arisen 
from a hope or expectation, never perhaps openly 
expressed, but ever present in the minds of at least 
a considerable proportion of the directors and 
shareholders, that the country would be taken over 
by the British Government. The first of these 
defects is the attempt to secure mterest on the 
paid-up capital of the Company by means of rais- 
ing a surplus revenue from taxation, and without 
embarking upon commercial enterprises in the 
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country, which might he expected to return a legiti- 
mate trade profit. It might be said that the plan 
of the Company was to pay for the cost of the 
administration of the country out of taxes levied 
chiefly upon industrial entei-prises, and that it was 
hoped that the expansion of trade would in a«few 
years afford a surplus revenue which could be 
devoted to the payment of dividends to the share- 
holders — if the dividends were large, ifrwould pay 
to keep the country ; if they were small, the coun- 
try could at least be offered to the British Govem- 
ment as a self-supporting concern. It became evi- 
dent as time passed that the ordinary sources of 
revenue would not suffice to provide any consider- 
able dividend for the shareholders, and that, if the 
country was even to be made self-supporting, addi- 
tional taxes would have to be imposed. Taxation 
was accordingly increased, and during the past 
year or two a small dividend has been declared. 
The result, however, has been achieved only at an 
enormous sacrifice of the permanent interests of 
the country. To take one instance, I may mention 
the import duty on rice It is not a heavy duty ; 
it can scarcely be expected to yield more than two 
or three thousand pounds a year ; and yet it is a tax 
so evil in its operation that it has had the effect of 
driving hundreds of people from the country, and 
of materially increasing the had repute of British 
North Borneo amongst the Chinese. The view 
taken by the Chinaman in regard to the tax is 
that, rice being 'the staple food of himself, his 
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wife, his children, his dog, and his cat, to tax it is 
to make every member of his household, from the 
master down to the master’s pet monkey, contribute 
to the public revenue To impose a tax like this in 
face of the opposition of the entire Chinese com- 
munity, in a country whose future depends entirely 
on the ability of the Government to secure and 
retain a large Chinese population, indicates a blind- 
ness to tli« real interests of the country which is 
difhcult to account for in a directorate which con- 
tains gentlemen who are supposed to be familiar 
with the local conditions of the Company’s terri- 
tory^ 

The tax has been defended along two lines, one 
general and one specific. It is clear that, if the Com- 
pany IS to dispose of its teriitory to the British 
Government, the amount to be paid for it would 
be greatly increased if it could be handed over 
as a paying concern , and the directors may defend 
their financial pohcy by saying that, as their first 
duty is to the shareholders, any step calculated to 
improve their position is justifiable on that ground 
alone, the accepted view being that an immediate 
sale of the territory to the British Government at 
a good price would be better for the shareholders 
than a long struggle, of doubtful issue, to make 
the country a direct source of profit. The specific 
plea in favor of the rice-tax has a certain appear- 
ance of excellence. It is ridiculous, say the rice- 

‘ The rice-tax has been abolished since the above was writ- 
ten • 
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taxers, that a country so well suited to the cultiva- 
tion of rice should import rice The country should 
grow its own rice, and the only way to bring this 
about IS to tax the imported article But this argu- 
ment cannot be offered in sincerity. If it was really 
the aim of the Government that the country should 
grow its own rice (a matter really of little import- 
ance, or at any rate of little urgency, in view of 
the proximity of Borneo to great ri(je-growing 
countries), the end could have been achieved by 
paymg a small bounty on lice culture, a policy 
which would have encouraged the iniinig ration of 
Chinese, stopped the Chinese exodus, and provided 
for its own cost by automatically increasing the 
value of the opium and gambling monopoly, the 
annual rent of which depends enthely on the num- 
ber of Chmamen m the country I may dismiss 
the matter hy saying that no official in North 
Borneo with whom I spoke on the subject approved 
of the rice-tax, and that repeated representations 
have been made to the Directors with a view to 
securing its repeal The matter is important, how- 
ever, as an indication of the policy of the Company. 

The Company appears to me to have signally 
failed in its attempts to formulate a sound financial 
policy, and thus far it seems to have been scarcely 
more successful in its plans for the development 
of the country. 

_ During the first few years of the Company’s rule 
a certain amount of exploration was done by Witti, 
Hatton, and Pryer,,with the result that a rough idea 
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was obtained o£ the possibilities of the country m 
the direction of mining and agriculture; but the 
work was never carried out as it should have been, 
and it was only in 1902 that mineral prospecting 
was undertaken on a large scale. The early investi- 
gations, however, served to establish two points be- 
yond all doubt — namely, that the two great needs 
of the country were population and means of com- 
murftcatioii ; and it must always have been clear to 
those on the spot that without these things success 
of any kind was impossible. Steps were taken to 
establish a steady flow of Chinese immigration from 
Hong Kong and the China coast ports, and during 
the eighties some thousands of Chinamen entered 
the country. The Government appears, unfortu- 
nately, to have taken no caiethat the Chinese coolies 
should be well treated by their employers, and tales 
of ill treatment were carried back to China, the 
effects of which are still apparent in the general 
disinclination of the Chinese to emigrate to British 
North Borneo. Further, the tide of immigration 
having set in, the Government took no steps to pro- 
vide work for the immigrants. It could not be ex- 
pected that private enterprise would be able at once 
to absorb the supply of laborers; but the Govern- 
ment, uistead of takmg advantage of the glut m the 
labor market to push ahead with Pubhc Works, 
allowed hundreds of the coolies to remain idle m 
the ports, until in desperation they retiuned to 
Hong Kong or China, thoroughly out of patience 
With the country. The effect of this was disastrous. 
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Not only were the most necessary Public Works 
neglected at a time when the supply of labor would 
have made them easy of accomplishment, but the 
country got a bad name amongst the very class of 
people whose good opmion it Avas most necessary to 
secure Having once obtained a steady supplyoof 
Chinese, the Government should have kept them 
occupied until the growth of agricultural or other 
industries allowed them to be drafted offrto private 
employers But this was not done, and by the nine- 
ties the Government found itself short of labor 
for the construction of roads and other much-needed 
works, and prospective settlers were turned from 
their purpose because of the evident lack of a labor 
supply. The mismanagement of the immigration 
question is the moie difdcult to understand from 
the fact that the Government must have known that 
an influx of Chinese would always pay for itself by 
increasing the rent of the opium and gambling 
monopoly (about one third of the total revenue of 
British North Borneo is derived from this source), 
and that the revenue could suffer no greater dis- 
aster than that which would follow an exodus of 
Chinese, or even a falhng off of Chinese immigration. 

Turning now to the other great question, inter- 
nal communications, the policy of the Company is 
only to be explained on the theory that the Direct- 
ors wished to make British North Borneo attractive 
to the British Government in its capacity as a pos- 
sible purchaser. The history of colonization has 
many lessons to offer to the student, and none 
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more emphatic than this, that for an undeveloped 
country, and especially for a country of dense 
forests, the first, great need is good roads , the 
second, the utilization and improvement of existing 
river communications. After twenty years of the 
Company’s rule British North Borneo cannot boast 
twenty miles of good roads, and, with the exception 
of a rare visit from a steam launch, river commu- 
nication is what it was under the Sultans. The Com- 
pany has, however, spent about £200,000 on the 
construction of a railway on the west coast, and 
about £50,000 on a telegraph line connecting 
Sandahan with the cable station of the Eastern 
Extension Company at Labuan. In regard to the 
telegraph hne, it must be looked on, as far as the 
mteiests of the country itself are concerned, as a 
luxury pure and simple, which might well have 
been left until some of the pressing needs had 
been met ; but “ telegraphic connection with Lon- 
don ” sounds well, and might be expected to appeal 
to the sensibilities of the British Government. 

The railway is another matter, and its construc- 
tion raises two important questions — the wisdom 
of spending such a large sum of money on coast 
communication, which was already secured by sea, 
when access to the interior was still unprovided 
for ; and the manner in which the work has been 
carried out. On the question of policy there must, 
of course, be differences of opinion. The general 
view in British North Borneo and amongst busi- 
ness men in Singapore and Hong Kong — a view 
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witli which I find myself in complete accord — is 
that the money spent on the railway could have 
been infinitely better employed, having regard to 
the real interests of the country, in malcing good 
roads into the interior from the chief towns, in 
pui chasing launches foi river service and coast 
communications, m the encouragement of immigra- 
tion, and in the establishment of new industries, 
objects on which money has indeed been spent, 
but in entirely inadequate amount. The oft-quoted 
instance of the railways in the Federated Malay 
States is not applicable to British North Borneo ; 
for in the Peninsula roads came first, then popula- 
tion, then trade, and then the need of railways. 
And the railway policy was not adopted until the 
worlang of minerals had yielded such an enormous 
revenue that the railways could be constructed, 
not only without the aid of borrowed money, but 
actually from current Treasury surpluses. 

But, if there are two opinions about the policy 
of constructing the West Coast Railway, there is 
but one opinion throughout Borneo in regard to the 
manner m which that policy has been earned out. 
I did not go over the whole line, for, although the 
section from Jesselton to Beaufort was taken over 
from the contractors as a worldng hne in the 
middle of 1902, parts of it had already been washed 
away or otherwise rendered useless before the end 
of the year ; but of the twenty or thirty miles over 
which I did travel, I can safely say, with some 
experience of out-of-the-way railways in the tropics, 
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that a more outrageous piece of work never passed 
under my notice. Engineers may find the proper 
technical terms for what I saw, but it was, in fact, 
this, — that the hne was full of unnecessary curves ; 
that where rock was available in abundance for 
ballasting, earth and jungle rubbish had been 
used ; that where everythmg pointed to the need 
of culverts, unbroken earthen embankments were 
waiting foi®certain destruction by the floods of the 
northeast monsoon ; that every third sleeper, instead 
of holding up the track, hung loosely suspended 
from the rails ; that heavy timbers across rivers had 
been so carelessly laid that it had become necessary 
to hammer in chips of wood beneath them in order 
to secure the support of the piers. Yet I am told that 
the hne was built by a great firm of English con- 
tractors, aided by the advice of a distingmshed and 
highly-feed consultmg engineer, that the work had 
to be done to the satisfaction of the Company’s engi- 
neer in Borneo, and that it was, in fact, actuaUy 
passed by him. It is difficult to understand how 
a railway which bends out of shape when the sup 
shines and slides down hill when it rains ever came 
to he taken over as a completed railway. Expert 
independent opinion has been obtained on the rail- 
way, and the verdict is that it will cost at least 
£10,000 even to put the hne in such order that a 
train may be safely run from one end to the other, 
and that to make it in any sense a real working lioe 
an expenditure of £100,000 wdl be necessary. If, 
as many people believe, the railway was useless and 
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unnecessary in the present general condition of 
Borneo, and was intended merely for what the 
Chinese call “look-see,” it should at least have 
been well enough built to deceive a non-expert ob- 
seiwer. 

One cannot help feehng that thus far the man- 
agement of British North Borneo has been a fail- 
ui'e, and that this has been due, not to defects of 
local administration, hut to an utterly misfaken 
policy on the pait of the Directors, a policy which 
has been wrong, whether the motive behind it has 
been the genuine development of the coimtry or 
merely its decking forth as an attractive object for 
sale. 

A word, in conclusion, about the future of the 
country. As I have said before, the land itself is mag- 
nificent. For tobacco, india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and timber the soil is unsiu’passed, and there may 
be valuable mineral deposits similar to those of 
neighboring Sarawak. If the Company will seri- 
ously face the situation, there is no possible doubt 
that for British North Borneo there is a briUiant 
future, and for the shareholders a splendid reward 
on their investment. In its Civil Service the Com- 
pany IS singularly fortunate It was a great sur- 
prise to me to find that, with the very small salaries 
paid to its servants, the Company had been able to 
secure a class of men of such excellent quality as are 
the majority of the local officials — capable, hard- 
working men, young, eager, and thoroughly inter- 
ested m their duties. But this is not enough where 
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tlie general pohcy is bad , and certain things are 
absolutely necessary if failure is to be turned into 
success. The idea that the British Government wonld 
ever take over the countiy at a price satisfactory to 
the shareholders, unless real financial independence 
had been achieved, should be definitely abandoned, 
and attention should be turned to the single object 
of advancing the development of the coimtry. The 
hope* of dividends should be set aside for some 
years at feast ; the revenue should be cut down to 
the lowest figure which would suffice for the ex- 
pense of administration and the payment of inter- 
est on loans ; the capital of the Company should 
be increased and a large sum devoted to the con- 
struction of roads, the purchase of small steamers, 
the encouragement of immigration, and the foster- 
ing of new industries; grants of land should no 
longer be made without adequate guarantee that 
cultivation is to follow within reasonable tune, but 
with such guarantees grants should be made gen- 
erously. 

Finally, the Duectors should be content to leave 
the method of development entirely in the hands 
of the Governor They have got a man exactly 
suited to the task, a man who has seen the making 
of the Federated Malay States at close range as 
one of the makers, and whose training has been 
fortified by constant association with Sir Frank 
Swettenham, the ablest administrator who has 
been in the British Far East since the days of Sir 
Stamford Kaffles. Five years of woik on hues such 
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as Mr. Birch* would lay down, five years unham- 
pered by the cry for dividends, should serve to 
place British North Borneo amongst the most suc- 
cessful of British settlements in the tropics; but 
the result can only bo achieved by a constant 
unity of purpose and a complete and unwavel’ing 
confidence m the man to whom the task is intrusted. 

^ See note on page 38. 



CHAPTER IV 


SAKAWAK 

I HAD occasion some years ago to write for the 
“ Atlantic* Monthly ” ^ an article on “ European 
Experience with Tropical Colonies.” At its con- 
clusion are to be found the following lines from 
Froude, quoted in support of the argument in 
favor of personal rule in the tropics, “Find a 
■Raja Brooke [of Sarawak] if you can. . . . Send 
him out with no more instructions than the Knight 
of La Mancha gave Sancho — to fear God and do 
his duty. . . . The leading of the wise few, the 
willing obedience of the many, is the begmning 
and end of all right action. Secure this and you 
secure everything. Fail to secure it, and, be your 
hberties as wide as you can make them, no success 
is possible.” For the past two months * I have been 
in Sarawak, travehng up and down the coast and 
into the interior, and workmg in Kuching, the 
capital At the end of it I find myself unable to 
express the high opinion I have formed of the 
administration of the country without a fear that 
I shall lay myself open to the charge of exaggera- 
tion. With such knowledge of administrative 

‘ Atlanlio Monthly, December, 1898 

® This was wntten m January, 1903 
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systems in the tropics as may be gained by actual 
observation m almost every part of the British 
Empire except the African Colonies, I can say that 
in no country which I have ever visited are there 
to he observed so many signs of a wise and gen- 
erous rule, such abundant indications of good 
government, as are to be seen on every hand 
in Sarawak. 

The present Raja, or King, of Saraf/ak, is an 
Englishman, Sn Charles Johnson Brooke, Gr.C.M G., 
head of an old county family, and a descendant, 
through the female line, of the Stuarts The story 
of how he has come to occupy the position of ab- 
solute monarch over a territory as large as England, 
situated in the out-of-the-way island of Borneo, and 
peopled by Dyaks, Malays, and Chinese, reads like 
the wildest fiction rather than sober histoiical fact. 

In the years following the restoration of Java 
to the Dutch the Malay Archipelago fell into a 
most disturbed condition. Dutch authority was 
severely shaken , England was unwilling to assume 
any further responsibilities in the Ear East , and the 
historical Dutch policy of fomenting the iiiteinal 
dissensions of the native governments, in order to 
weaken the general opposition to white rule, bore 
abundant fruit. Into this part of the world came, 
in the thirties, James Brooke, a yomig military 
officer of the East India Company, who had retired 
from the service after distinguishing himself in the 
Burmese War of 1824, and who had been rendered 
independent by inheriting a large fortune from his 
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father in 1835. Inspired hy a strong spirit of ad- 
venture, Brooke deteiinined, after caiofully study- 
ing the general condition of the Malay Ari‘ln[)elaj>o, 
to devote his energies to the aniehoiatioii of I ho 
life of the native Boineaiis His original inleni ion 
was to secure his footing hy means of trade, and 
then to woik on the minds of the native nilcus. 
The ambition of wealth ho never had foi .i monieiil , 
and* indeiScl, he subsequently spent the ^^ho]e nl 
his large private fortune on his reform sehcnies m 
Saiawak. 

Writing of the objects ho had at heart Brooke 
said • “ It IS a grand expeiiment, which, if it suc- 
ceeds, will bestow a blessing on these poor people ; 
and then* childien’s children sliall bless me. If it 
please God to pel nut mo to give a stamp to tins 
countiy winch sliall last after 1 am no moie, 1 sliall 
have lived a life which enipcrois might I'livy If 
by dedicating myself to the task I am ahh* to mt in- 
duce better customs and settled laws, and to laiso 
the feeling of the people so that tlii'ir lights can 
never in future bo wantonly infringed, I sliiill indeed 
be content and happy” But on hn ainv.il in 
Borneo he found a condition of alfairs which, wluh* 
rendering his oiiginal plan of action iinjmssihle, led 
to the solution of the dillicultios along another hue, 
and to the fiilllllment of hi.4 hopes 

At the time of Brooke’s arrival in Borneo the 
territory of Sarawak was nndei tlie rule of Oiu.ii 
Ah, the Malay Sultan of Brunei, hut its all an s 
were actually administered hy tin* Sultan’s iinele, 
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man’s work in the tropics. A yoiuig Englishman 
goes out to the Malay Archipelago, and visits a 
country which ninety-nine men out of a huiidied 
would have avoided, on account of its disturbed 
condition. He uiterferes in what may be regarded 
as a domestic brawl, and, contrary to the univeisal 
experience of mankind, both parties to the dispute 
are satisfied in a few months to see handed over to 
him as a gift the very countiy which eifch, at the 
time of his entrance upon the scene, was striving 
to secure for itself. The origin of the Brooke rule 
in Sarawak is, however, the least remarkable ele- 
ment in the stoiy. That which arrests the attention 
of the student and sustains Ins interest in the af- 
fairs of the little kingdom is the unbelievable suc- 
cess which has attended the policy of the first Raja 
Brooke and of his successor, the present Raja. The 
difficulties to be overcome at the outset, befoie any 
land of permanent order could be brought out of 
the prevailing chaos, were apparently insurmount- 
able, and might well have discouraged the stanch- 
est and most persevering of men. For generations 
the Dyak and the Malay had been enemies. To the 
Mohammedan Malay the Dyak appeared merely as 
a barbarous infidel, whose country was the just spoil 
of the faithful. His religion, since it was not Mo- 
hammedanism, was false , his pohtical organization 
was beneath contempt ; his language simply a crude 
patois, with no written expression ; his social cus- 
toms were abominable, it was clearly, from the 
Malay standpoint, a race to be used as long as it 
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would submit, to be exterminated as soon as it 
resisted. 

The Dyaks, on the other hand, regarded the 
Malays as their tyrants and oppressors, the people 
who had come over the sea to rob them of their 
country, to destroy their customs, to grind their 
faces with exorbitant taxes, which they often had 
the power to collect, whatever may have been their 
right to impose them. On either side there was 
a long record of murder and outrage. Until these 
opposing factions were reconciled and brought 
into a common and voluntary submission to the 
Government, nothing could be done to advance the 
prosperity of the country or to lay the foundations 
of a permanent system of administration. By what 
exercise of tact, firmness, and wisdom this delicate 
task was accomplished by the first Ea]a Brooke 
may be gathered fiom the fact that within a few 
yeais of his accession to the throne the Malays and 
Dyaks were living peaceably side by side all over 
the country, and that from that day to this there 
has never been anything in the nature of a seiious 
rupture between the two races. 

For an ordinary man, placed in the position m 
which Eaja Brooke found himself after the paci- 
fication of Sarawak, there would have existed a 
powerful temptation to stop short at providing 
the country with a moderately good Government, 
whilst deriving from its administration a fair return 
on the mvestment of his time and talents. The 
temptation to embark on such a policy would have 
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been tbe greater from tbe obvious facility with 
•which it could have been carried out. The Govern- 
ment which had been displaced was so utterly bad 
that any change whatever must have appealed to 
the people as an improvement ; and, by introduc- 
ing a wise system of taxation, the revenue of the 
country could have been doubled, whilst creating, 
by the removal of harsh and objectionable methods 
of collection, a popular impression that if had Keen 
halved To Raja Brooke these considerations, so 
far as we can judge by his actions, never presented 
themselves. Fiom the very commencement he de- 
voted himself completely to the task of providing 
Sarawak with the best possible Government that 
could be devised, and to equalizing the incidence 
of taxation. So far was he carried by his sense of 
responsibility to the people thus strangely fallen 
under his rule, that he sacrificed his entire private 
fortune m paying the expenses of administra- 
tion and in setting the country on the fair road to 
prosperity. 

The first Raja Brooke reigned for twenty-six 
years (1842-1868), and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Sir Charles Johnson Brooke, G.C M.G., 
who still occupies the throne. 

It became clear as soon as the new King took 
over the reins of Government that he intended to 
adopt as his model the hberal and enlightened pol- 
icy of the late Raja. As early as 1870 the present 
Raja published m the “ Sarawak Gazette ” his views 
as to the method of' government best smted to the 
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needs of his people. This early pronooneement of 
policy was drawn forth hy a rumor which had 
reached the Eaja’s ear that certain persons le- 
garded with disfavor his intention of presiding as 
Chief Justice at the sittings of the Supreme Court. 
It IS true that m the condition of civilization with 
which we are famihar the idea of a Kmg or Presi- 
dent fulfilhng judicial functions is repugnant to 
the ^ubhcisense of the true attributes of a judiciary. 
But the conditions in Borneo are absolutely differ- 
ent ; and the Oriental mind is quite famihar with 
the idea of the highest judicial and executive func- 
tions being combined in one person, is famihar in 
fact with no other system. The Raja expressed 
himself as follows on the point — and it may weU 
he noted that the hberal view he advances as to 
the relation between the superior and the inferior 
races is one which we have persuaded ourselves, 
through a perverted apphcation of history, to be 
the monopoly of those peoples who live under re- 
publican institutions. “Our chief success,” he says, 
“ has been owing to the good feeling existmg be- 
tween ruler and people, brought about by there 
bemg no impediments between them ; and the non- 
success of European Governments generally in deal- 
ing with Asiatics IS caused by the want of sympathy 
and knowledge between the ruler and the ruled, 
the reason being the distance and miapproachahle- 
ness of the leader. If I am to exclude myself fiom 
court I must necessarily withdraw myself from hear- 
ing the complaints, either serious or petty, of my 
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people, who ’would, then be justified in drawing an 
unsatisfactory and unhappy comparison between 
myself and my uncle, who was de facto the slave 
of his people, and left the country under my charge 
expecting me to carry out his policy.” 

The organization of the Government of Sarawak 
IS simple in the extreme. At the head of every- 
thing IS the Eaja, a monarch more completely auto- 
cratic than any other m the world, sinae for -him 
the two great restraining forces of absolute mon- 
archy — the existence of turbulent anti-dynastic 
factions and the very strong influence which is 
always exerted by a powerful hereditary nobility 
— do not exist. The Government, then, is purely 
despotic in form. But it is a despotism which has 
shown itself, up to the present time, to be of the 
most benevolent hind, inspired by motives of the 
most sincere unselfishness, and guided ever by an 
earnest desire to advance the true interests of the 
people, even when the pursuance of such aims has 
involved, as has very frequently been the case, great 
sacrifices on the part of the ruler. 

I cannot better exhibit the general character of 
the policy which guides the administration of Sara- 
wak than by quotmg a short passage from the 
“Sarawak Gazette” of September 2, 1871. The 
pohcy therein laid down by the present Raja has 
been faithfully followed for thirty years, and the 
results have more than justified it. 

The common mistake Europeans make in the East is 
to exalt Western civilization almost to the exclusion of 
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the native system, instead of usin^ them as mutually cor- 
rective. 

There are two ways in which a Government can act 
The first is to start from things as it finds them, putting 
its veto on what is dangerous or unjust, and supporting 
what is fair and equitable in the usages of the natives, and 
letting system and legislation wait upon occasion When 
new wants are felt it examines and provides for them by 
measures rather made on the spot than imported from 
abroaj^, and to insure that these shall not be contrary to 
native customs, the consent of the people is gained for 
them before they are put in force 

Progress m this way is usually slow, and the system is 
not altogether popular from our point of view, but it is 
both qmet and steady; confidence is increased, and no 
vision of a foreign yoke to be laid heavily on their shoul- 
ders, when the opportumty offers, is present to the native 
mind 

The other plan is to make here and there a clean sweep 
and to introduce something that Europeans hke better in 
the gap A criminal code of the latest type, pohshed and 
revised by the wise men at home, or a system of taxation 
and pohce introduced bodily from the West is imposed, 
with a full assurance of its intrinsic excellence, but with 
too little thought of how far it is hkely to suit the circum- 
stances it has to meet 

The form of administration has grown up with 
the country, and is such, as the experience of half 
a century has shown to he suited to the local con- 
ditions. There ate two State Councils — the Gen- 
eral Council and the Supreme Council. The former 
consists of the Raja, and of the following Govern- 
ment servants, native and European, who are all 
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members offido : tibe Di-visional Eesidents, the 
Residents of the Second Class, the Commandant of 
the Forces, the Treasurer, the Principal Medical 
Officer, the Datus,* and all native chiefs holding 
office under the Government. This body meets 
once in three years, unless especially summoned for 
specific reasons. Its functions are of a purely ad- 
visory or consultative nature, and the Council was, 
in fact, instituted for the purpose of Jceepiag the 
Raja informed of the general condition of public 
opinion in the country districts and out-stations, 
and of advising him in regard to any important 
changes which it might be proposed to make in the 
general policy of administration. On the occasions 
of these triennial meetings the Raja makes what 
is practically a Speech from the Throne, in which 
the condition of the country is reviewed ; and the 
leading members of the Council also speak. 

The General Council serves its purpose admir- 
ably, since it keeps all the members of the Admin- 
istration in touch with the Raja and with one 
another ; and it contributes greatly to that state of 
good feeling between natives and Europeans which 
IS the fundamental characteristic of the Sarawak 
State. It is, however, the Supreme Council which 
really administers the affairs of the country. This 

' There are four Datus — the Data Bandar, or Senior Chief, 
the Data Muda, or Junior Chief, the Data Hakun, or Chief 
Mohammedan Magistrate, and the Data Emaum, who is the 
head for the time being of the Mohammedan rehgion in Sara- 
wak 
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Council consists of the Kaja, the Resident of the 
First Division, and the four Datus. It is provided 
that the European members must never outnumber 
the native members. The General Coimcil meets 
once a month, and all proposed laws are laid before 
it, as well as such administrative matters as are not 
purely of a routine nature. In order to endow this 
brief description of a unique legislature with some 
degree of reality, I print here the official report of 
a meeting of the Sarawak Supreme Council, which 
was held just before my arrival m the country . 

SUPREME COUNCIL 
Present, 

His Highness the Raja, G C M G 
The Resident of the First Division (the Honorable C A 
Bampfylde) 

The Datu Bandar (Haji Bua Hassan) 

The Datu Muda (Abang Mohamad Kassim) 

The Datu Hakim (Haji Mohamad Ah) 

The Datu Emaum (Haji Amin) 

A meeting of the Council was convened this day His 
Highness the Raja informed the Members he had what he 
considered an important matter to lay before them in 
reference to the future supply of timber for building 
purposes At present large quantities of different kinds 
of woods weie being felled immediately in the vicinity of 
the principal town for export, and a trade had sprung up 
which threatened to despoil the forests of all the best and 
most useful woods necessary to the mhabitants of a grow- 
ing town At this end of the State, where so much wood 
is now being worked for export, the country is compara- 
tively narrow, being only a few miles in depth to the 
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boundary witli Netherlands territory, and in this narrow 
strip of land large quantities of valuable timber have also 
been destroyed by generations of Dyak farming What 
there is left should be preserved as far as possible for local 
use, for were these woods, even the commonest of them, 
once worked out, the inhabitants of this town and the 
neighborhood would be put to the greatest inconvenience 
]&s Highness now proposed that all woods in the for- 
ests lying between Tanjong Datu and the right bank of 
the Sadong River shall be preserved for the use bf the 
inhabitants, and that after six months from the present 
date the exportation of timber from any part within the 
above mentioned limits shall be prohibited 
This was carried unanimously 
No other matters were brought forward. 

F H Dallas, 

Acting Clerk of Supreme Council, 

For administrative purposes Sarawak is split up 
into divisions under the charge of Residents. These 
officers are assisted by one or more Englishmen 
and by a small staff of natives The duties of the 
Resident are manifold. He must see to the collec- 
tion of the revenue, to the admimstration of justice, 
to public works, and so on ; and, above all, he 
must be at all times accessible to the people. The 
Dyaks have the strongest objection to doing the 
smallest thing without first indulging in long and 
tedious palavers. The discussion about the business 
itself may occupy, perhaps, ten minutes , but it must 
be preceded by an almost interminable interchange 
of polite nothings. These interviews, however, axe a 
most important element in the adimnistrative system, 
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for it is no exaggeration to say that the average 
Dyak had rather submit, after due palaver had 
and obtained, to some important measure of which 
be himself disapproved, than acquiesce in the 
most trivial matter of obvious utility without being 
afforded a chance of tallnng with the Government 
officer for hours about the monsoon, or the best 
shape for a boat’s prow, or the proper color to 
be Ti/orn if" a certain relative (presently m robust 
health) should chance to die. 

The chief characteristic of the administrative 
methods of Saiawak is the emphasis laid by the 
Raja on the necessity of maintainmg the closest 
personal relations between the rulers and the ruled, 
and the subordmation to this end of mere clerical 
work. 

Thus it happens that although the student finds 
in Sarawak a very small amount of official literature, 
yet he observes that each official is intimately con- 
versant with aU the affairs of his district, can tell 
you the history of almost every family, knows 
everybody by sight and nearly everybody by name, 
and IS prepared at a moment’s notice to talk to one 
about the approaching marriage of a daughter, to 
another about the prospect of a successful gutta 
expedition into the interior. 

All officials m Sarawak are chosen personally by 
the Raja on the occasions of his visits to England ; 
and it is curious to note that, with two exceptions 
(a Scotchman and a Frenchman), every man in the 
service is an Englishman. There is a further fact 
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worthy of record that, whether it be to the advan- 
tage of the country or not, the population of Sara- 
wak does not include a Jew or a lawyer. 

That Sarawak has prospered greatly under its 
present ruler is shown by the following figures : 

1870 1903 

Value of foreign imports $1,328,963 $6,959,730 

Value of foreign exports 1,494,241 7,312,440 

A certain proportion of the increase'discloSed in 
the above figures is apparent rather than real, and 
18 due to the fall in the value of the silver dollar ; 
but even allowing for that, the foreign trade of 
Sarawak has more than faebled during the past 
thirty years. 

The principal articles of export in 1903 were : 
Grold, |1, 784:, 600; pepper, $2,733,301; gutta and 
india-rubber, $761,000, and sago-flour, $766,463; 
which together represented three quarters of the 
total value of exports. 

In the import trade rice is by far the most im- 
portant item, being represented in 1903 by a value 
of $1,041,065, or nearly one fifth of the total 
value of imports. Other items were, cloth of vari- 
ous hinds, $746,104; tobacco, $256,000; opium, 
$284,000; kerosene oil, $172,725; and sugar, 
$134,643 

The future prosperity of Sarawak appears to be 
well assured. Valuable gold deposits exist, and 
these are being worked by the Borneo Company, 
Limited, which, if it has wasted twenty years in 
finding out the value of its properties in Sarawak, 
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is now making up for lost time by introducing the 
most modern mining machinery and by employing 
a competent staff of scientific men to carry out its 
plans. As far as agriculture is concerned the pepper 
and sago of Sarawak command the highest price in 
the open market ; and the demand for these com- 
modities is constantly increasing. It is important 
to realize, in this connection, that nearly aU the 
labor of thle country is performed by Chmese im- 
migrants, the native Dyak and Malay population 
being qmte useless for mdustrial purposes, from 
strong disincliaation to steaj^y work of any kind. 
The impression of the country which I carry 
away with me is that of a land full of contentment 
and prosperity, a land m which neither the native 
nor the white man has pushed his views of hfe to 
their logical conclusion, hut where each has been 
willing to yield to the other something of hi^ ex- 
treme conviction. There has been here a tacit 
understanding on both sides that those quahties 
which alone can insure the permanence of good 
government m the State are to be found m the 
white man and not in the native ; and the final con- 
trol remains, therefore, in European hands, although 
every opportunity is taken of consulting the natives 
and of benefiting by their intimate knowledge of 
the country and of the people. 

Nothing could better serve to exhibit at once the 
strength and the weakness of a despotic form of 
government than the present condition of Sarawak, 
for if it be true that the wisdom, tolerance, and 
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sympathy of the present Kaja have moulded the 
country to the extraordmary state of tranquil pros- 
perity which it now enjoys, the power of an unwise 
or wicked ruler to throw the country back into a 
condition of barbarism must he admitted as a neces- 
sary corollary. The advent of such a ruler is, how- 
ever, in the highest degree impiohahle. The suc- 
cession is guaranteed by the British Government ; 
and the Ra]a Muda, Charles Vyner ]5rooke, has 
been educated with the fact of his eventual inherit- 
ance of the throne constantly in view. The future 
rulers of Sarawak wiU no doubt be as carefully 
trained , and if the wise custom which has hitherto 
prevailed, of assigning to the Heir Apparent re- 
sponsible administrative duties in the country dis- 
tricts, is continued, there is no reason to doubt that 
the Brooke rule in Sarawak will confer in the future 
as if has done in the past the greatest benefits upon 
the country and its inhabitants. 



CHAPTER V 


BURMA 

There is no portion of the British Empire, East 
or West, ‘■Vhich possesses greater attractions for 
the lover of romance than the Indian Province of 
Burma. The country "which inspired Mr. Kiphng’s 
“ Mandalay ” and Mr. Fielding’s Soul of a 
People” needs no word of mine to emphasize a 
fascmation which, unhte the appeal of other lands, 
increases with familiarity and grows deeper day 
by day as the borrowed impression of the prmted 
page gives way to the delighted observation of the 
traveler. 

The Burmese administrative system as it exists 
to-day is the product of a constant adjustment of 
the machmery of Government to the peculiar needs 
of a country whose geographical situation has 
created an embarrassing confusion of diverse con- 
ditions and conflictmg interests. Although the 
area of Burma is only 239,000 square miles, it 
has a length, almost due north and south, of 
twelve hundred miles. The southern portion of the 
country lies on the seaboard of the Bay of Bengal, 
in only ten degrees of north latitude , and the 
northern portion is far inland, above the Tropic 
of Cancer. The climate is further affected by the 
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great variation in the surface conditions of the land. 
A few figures will serve to show the remarkable 
climatic conditions of the country. The corrected 
returns for 1900 show that, in a territory smaller 
than the State of Texas, one town, Tavoy, regis- 
tered a rainfall of two hundred and thnty-five inches, 
and another, Mandalay, only twenty-five inches, 
the figures being normal in each mstance. The 
temperature returns are scarcely less intei*festing.* In 
December, 1900, Kyaukse in Upper Burma exper- 
ienced a heat of ninety-seven degrees Fahrenheit, 
while at Bhamo, only two hundred miles to the 
north, a temperatui'e of forty-nine degrees was 
recorded. In Bhamo itself the temperature during 
December, 1900, ranged between eighty-two de- 
grees and forty-mne degrees Fahrenheit. 

The population has responded to the great divers- 
ity of environment, and to the manifold variety of 
manners and customs attributable to this cause 
the geographical situation of the countiy has con- 
tributed an amazing complexity of racial types. 
Burma has land frontiers with Bengal, Manipur, 
Assam, Yunnan, the Chinese Shan States, French 
Indo-China, the Siamese Tai States, and Siam 
proper , and the interior of the country is cut up 
by a network of mountain ranges into innumerable 
isolated districts. These conditions have produced 
an abnormal multiphcation of tribes, sub-tribes, 
and clans, so that more than one third of the popu- 
lation of the administrative area of Burma is non- 
Burmese. 
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The distribution of indigenous races in Burma 
at the Census of 1901 was as follows : 

Burmese 6,508,682 Tailmgs 321,898 

Sharis .. . 787,087 Chins . 179,192 

Karens 717,869 Taungthus 168,301 

Arakanese . 406,143 Kachins 64,405 

The returns show fifteen other indigenous races. 

Some idea of the difficulties involved in admin- 
istering the afPaii'S of Burma may be formed from 
the fact that the Kachins, the least numerous of 
the non-Burmese indigenous races, are divided into 
five tribes and sixty-two sub-tribes, each with its 
own manners and customs, and each depending on 
the Government to watch its pecuhar interests. 

The absorption of Burma by the British Indian 
Empire occupied sixty years. It commenced with 
the war of 1824, which was brought about by 
frontier troubles between Bengal and the Burmese 
district of Arakan. The next step was the war of 
1852, which arose out of the refusal of the Bur- 
mese King to make reparation for repeated out- 
rages on British subjects. By these two wars the 
territory now known as Lower Burma passed under 
British rule. 

After a peace of thirty years’ duration, England 
and Burma found themselves at war again in 1885. 
The immediate cause of this war was a quarrel be- 
tween the King of Burma and the Bombay-Burma 
Trading Company in regard to a heavy fine im- 
posed on the corporation for alleged frauds in 
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tunber-exporting — a charge the truth of which 
the Company has always denied. The Indian Gov- 
ernment sided witb the Company, being satisfied 
that the' fine was, in fact, nothing but an attempt 
to levy blackmail Arbitration was suggested from 
Calcutta and rejected at Mandalay, and finally war 
broke out But the real causes lay beneath the sur- 
face, Through the gross cruelty and misgovern- 
ment of King Thibaw the central aut'hority "^had 
lost control of the remotei provinces, and a chronic 
condition of disorder on the frontier of British In- 
dia threatened the peace of that country. Repeated 
attempts were made to open friendly diplomatic 
relations with the Burmese Court, but these over- 
tures were met m a hostde spirit ; and at last, when 
the Indian Government discovered that King Thi- 
baw was conducting secret intrigues with the 
French, the treatment of the Bombay-Burma Trad- 
ing Company was used as a convenient occasion for 
brmging matters to a head The war commenced 
in November, 1885, and lasted less than a month ; 
and on January 1, 1886, Upper Burma was added 
to the British Indian Empire King Thibaw and 
his two Queens, Supayagyi and her sister Supayalat, 
were exiled to Batnagiri Fort in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and an end was made of a rule which had 
been httle but one long record of treachery and 
bloodshed. It is not without a sigh of regret that 
the student of Burmese history closes the book 
with the conviction strong upon him that of all the 
cruel and bloodthirsty intriguers who combined to 
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produce the downfall of the Kingdom of Ava, the 
most wicked, the most relentless, the most cruel, 
was the fair Supayalat. 

The task which confronted the new Administra- 
tion was one of extraordinary difficulty, and the 
story of how all obstacles were overcome and the 
country brought to a state of tranquil prosperity 
possesses an added interest from the fact that the 
conditionsTjo be met bore a striking resemblance to 
those which the United States was called upon 
to face in the Philippines after the fall of Manila. 
Seven years of Thibaw’s rule had plunged the coun- 
try into a state of inconceivable disorder. The Gov- 
ernment officials had lost the respect and confidence 
of the people ; the country was overrun by armed 
bands of dacoits ; agriculture was at a standstill j 
native industries were fast disappearing before a 
growing sense of insecurity of life and pioperty; 
a dozen chiefs in various parts of the country were 
striving to set up independent governments ; and 
the King, who had not once quitted the palace 
grounds in the seven years of his reign, had neither 
the desue nor the power to restore order. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the 
British took over the country. A definite policy 
of pacification was immediately inaugurated, the 
central idea of which was to secure absolute con- 
trol of the more readily accessible parts of the 
country, to occupy a central zone in which civil 
administration could be securely established and 
recuperative measures commenced under the most 
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favorable conditions, and, 'with this zone as a 
nucleus, to work outwards as occasion offered. 
Instead of dispatching numerous disconnected col- 
umns out into the hills in search of armed bands, 
the military force was, for the time being, concen** 
trated around the administrative centre ; and later, 
when the established security of the pacified zone 
jftstified an extension of mihtary operations, the 
principle was adopted that no place should be occu- 
pied unless it could be permanently held and pro- 
vided with open communications with the main 
territory. The tactical basis of this policy was 
that no attempt should be made to enforce submis- 
sion to the new Government m any district until 
the authorities were prepared to afford the natives 
perfect security against reprisals on the part of the 
irreconcilables. 

Instead of immediately pro-viding Burma "with 
a Lieutenant-Governor, a Legislative Council, and 
the administrative machinery which the size of the 
country and its commercial importance would have 
Justified on grounds of equity, the Indian Govern- 
ment very wisely left the pacification of the country 
and the earlier stages of its development to a Chief 
Commissioner and a competent staff of subordi- 
nates. The effect of this was to endow the local 
Government with a quality of flexibility which, in 
the unsettled state of affairs, was of far greater 
importance than mere mechanical precision, and 
to admit of action being taken immediately on 
a thousand matters which, under the more formal 
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regime of a Provincial Government, would have 
awaited reference to Calcutta and possibly to Lon- 
don. It was not until 1897 that the Chief Com- 
missionership of Burma was raised to a Lieutenant- 
^Governorship, an act which placed the Province in 
all essentials on a level with the Provinces of India 
proper. 

Except m one important particular — the finan- 
dCial* status of the country — the Government of 
Burma is similar in form to that of a Crown Colony. 
Measures passed by the local legislature are sub- 
ject to the review of the Central Government in 
India and finally to the approval of the Secretary 
of State fpr India; and no work involving the 
expenditure of any considerable sum of money 
may be undertaken without the express permission 
of the home authorities being first obtained. 

The most interesting feature of the adminis- 
trative system of Burma is the use made by the 
Government of native headmen as tax collectors 
and petty magistrates. In 1901 there were m the 
whole of Burma no less than 18,505 of these native 
officials. The regulation under which the headmen 
are employed simply establishes a modernized form 
of the village system which, in Burma as in India 
proper, has been the basis of the mdigenous admin- 
istration from time immemorial. 

The village systems of Upper and Lower Burma 
differ im some respects, and the following descrip- 
tion refers to the system now in force in Upper 
Burma. The guiding principle of the village system 
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is that, in addition to the personal responsibility 
under the law of each citizen for his own acts, there 
exists a collective responsibility of a village in regard 
to certain specified matters — in brief, the individual 
is the legal unit, the village the administrative uni^ 
recognized by the Government. The more serious 
responsibihties of the villages relate to three ofPenses 
— harboring criminals or failing to take reasonable 
measures to prevent their escape, the suppression 
of evidence in criminal cases, and cattle theft ; and 
in regard to these offenses a fine may he imposed 
on any or on all of the inhabitants of a village. 
The action of the Government in fixmg a collective 
responsibility in these matters has the foice of 
ancient custom. The regulation in regard to cattle 
theft may be taken as an example. It is known as 
the Track Law, and rests on a usage established 
by the Institutes of Manu (500 b. o.), a body of 
law adopted by the Burmans at least as early as the 
fourteenth century of our era. The principle of the 
Track Law is that if the track of stolen cattle can 
be traced into the limits of any village, the inhabit- 
ants must carry the track on beyond the village 
boundary, or produce the cattle, or make good the 
loss. Although this has been the law in Burma for 
centuries, it is only smce the British occupation 
that it has been rigidly enforced. The effectiveness 
of the law is much greater than might be supposed 
by any one unfamiliar with Upper Burma. The 
whole country is divided into villages — the word 
being used to describe not merely a collection of 
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houses but also all the adjacent land used by the 
mhabitants — and where one village ends another 
begins. The country is thus spht up into clearly 
defined areas of responsibdity, and wherever stolen 
Qp,ttle may happen to be at any moment, they must 
be within one of these areas. Each village is mter- 
ested in carrying the tracks on beyond its boundary, 
and it is seldom that a cattle thief succeeds in 
avoiding capture. The law operates in a similar 
way in regard to fugitive criminals ; and the only 
condition precedent to the successful working of 
the law is that accurate surveys of the country 
should estabhsh the village boundaries. 

Important as the village system is as an aid to 
the operation of the Criminal Law, its chief value 
hes in the administrative work performed through 
its agency. In each village the Government ap- 
pomts a headman, whose official title is ywatliugyi. 
The duties of the headman are too numerous even 
to be enumerated here As the eye of the Govern- 
ment the headman must keep the nearest white 
magistrate informed in regard to the commission of 
any serious crime in his village, of the presence 
of notorious receivers or vendors of stolen goods, 
of the passage through his village of any person 
whom he knows or reasonably suspects to be a 
dacoit, robber, escaped convict, or proclaimed of- 
fender, of the likelihood of a failure of the crops, 
of an unusual rainfall, of the appearance of epi- 
demics, and so on. As the hand of the Government 
the headman must search for and arrest persons 
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suspected of criminal offenses, resist unlawful attacks 
made upon his village, keep open his communi- 
cations with adjacent posts, furnish guides, sup- 
phes of food, means of transportation for police, 
troops, or Grovernment servants passing through 
his village (all of which must be paid for at fixed 
rates by the person makmg the requisition) , fur- 
nish labor at a fair rate of pay for making and 
repairing roads or for other public works j aet as 
Eevenue Collector, Registrar of births and deaths 
and other vital statistics, prevent or extinguish fires, 
and enforce the sanitary regulations laid down by 
the Grovernment AU headmen are vested with 
authoiity to try any person accused of assault, 
petty theft, and other mmor offenses, and some are 
especially empowered to hear small civil suits. In 
addition to the duties outhned above, a headman is 
expected to perform a thousand small offices either 
for the Government or for the people of his own 
village. 

Although the pay of a headman is very small, 
the position is eagerly sought after by the better 
class of natives, for here, as elsewhere in the Orient, 
it is considered a great distinction to hold an ap- 
pointment under the Government. Apart, however, 
from the pay, and from those intangible advantages 
which appertain to official rank, certain substantial 
benefits fall to the lot of a headman and his family. 
For instance, the sons or male heirs of village head- 
men may claim free education in all Government 
or Municipal schools , the Government undertakes 
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to provide for the family of any headman who loses 
his life in the performance of his duties; and a 
headman is entitled to hold as much as twenty-five 
acres of land free of any revenue charges Por the 
guidance of headmen the Government issues the 
most elaborate instructions m regard to the proper 
steps to he taken in various contingencies. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the “ Rules for the Defense 
of Village?” afford an interestmg illustration ; 

Rule 1. Every able-bodied male inhabitant of a village 
shall provide himself with (a) a spear, or bamboo six feet 
long, pointed at one end as a spear, (b) ten billets of heavy 
wood each one cubit long and two and one half inches in 
diameter, (c) five torches made of rag soaked m kerosene 
oil and fastened to sticks pointed at one end, so as to allow 
the torch being fixed easily in the ground 

Rule 6 Those parties detailed to watch the entrances to 
the village shall, if the dacoits ‘ have not already entered 
the village, endeavor to prevent their ingress to the utmost 
by hurhng billets of wood at their heads and showing a 
determined front to the dacoits, holding then spears at the 
charge till the ywathugyi with his body of fighting men 
arrives on the scene 

Rule 9 The ywathugyi should cheer his men on to the 
attack and should keep beating his gong to let every one 
know where he is 

Rule 13 Old men and women should be ready with 
pots of water to put out fires should one break out in 
the village during an attack by dacoits, no one is to run 
away 

^ A dacoit 18 a gang-robber Dacoity m Burma, which is now 
of very rare occurrence, corresponds to the ladromsm of the 
Philippmes, as the word is now understood in Mamla. 
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Rule 14. All villagers to be told tbat in case, they are 
captured by a gang of daeoits and the villagers come to the 
rescue, they must throw themselves flat on the ground to 
avoid being hit by missiles flung at the dacoits 

It will be readily understood that a system of 
this kmd possesses many advantages in a country 
where the members of the dominant race belong to 
two classes only — Government servants and busi- 
ness men. 

The number of white men m the Government 
service is kept down, the natives secure a fair 
share of patronage, and the Government enjoys 
the confidence of aU classes. Thus, although the 
final control rests always in the hands of a white 
man, the native is governed in all ordinary matters 
by one of his own race, and the appearance of for- 
eign domination is avoided The excellent state of 
feeling which exists between the rulers and the 
ruled in Burma is due in no small degree to the 
fact that the Government yields to its most humble 
native official the same courtesy and respect which 
it exacts on his behalf from those under his au- 
thority. 

The Civil Service of Burma is part of the general 
Civil Service of India, and is recruited under the 
English rules. It has been conceded generally by 
Imperial observers that the Indian Civil Service re- 
presents as fine a class of men as are to be found 
in the whole British Empire, and that in no service 
is there a higher standard of efficiency, a more un- 
selfish devotion to duty, or a more complete freedom 
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from the reproach of official corruption. The great 
defect m the Indian Civil Service, from the stand- 
point of recent criticism, is that the officials are 
falling out of touch -with the people because the 
insatiable appetite of the secretariats for statistical 
returns chains the administrators to their desks 
when they should be ou^^in their districts I am 
inclined to the opinion that those who blame the 
Indian Government for its increasing rigidity, for 
its gradual sacrifice of individual contact in the 
interests of mechanical precision, overlook an im- 
portant element in the situation. 

The declared policy of the Indian Government 
is to educate the natives, to make them think for 
themselves, to induce the people at large to take an 
interest in the moral and material progress of their 
country, to change, in fact, the Oriental disposition 
in its two most rigid characteristics — the hatred of 
change, and the abhorrence of civil or political re- 
sponsibihty Now, whether this be a wise or a foolish 
policy, it 18 quite clear that the individuality of the 
people cannot be developed if the Government is to 
retain that paternal character which it inherited 
from the Company. 

Under the old system the Government did the 
governing, and the people, having been used to 
the arrangement for thousands of years, were con- 
tent that it should he so. To-day the world is fuU 
of the idea of government for the people, hy 
the people, and we have done our best to fiU the 
Indian bazaars wiih the motto. But paternalism 
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and democracy cannot marcli side by side. Under 
the former dispensation it is a virtue that the 
administrator should exert his personal influence to 
secure the aims of the Government; under the 
latter the exertion of such influence may easily 
become a vice. 

If it is felt that the successful administration of 
Indian affairs must rest in the future (as it has in 
the past) on the individual character an^ influence 
of the British officials, the first thing to be done is 
to abandon the idea of an India governed by the 
popular voice ; and the reestablishment of the per- 
sonal relations between the people and their rulers 
will follow as a natural result But if democratic 
ideals are to be followed, if the cry is to be “ India 
for the Indians,” it is vain to regret the days when 
a man could go into a district and fashion it after 
his mind. If the governing is to be done by the 
people themselves, the best kmd of Government 
official is the precise, accurate, and honest office 
machine. You may have in an Oriental country 
-strong individuahty m the Government ; it is barely 
conceivable that you may produce strong individual- 
ity in the people ; hut you cannot have both in the 
same place at the same time. 

No one who has had occasion to study the prin- 
ciples and practice of Indian administration can 
have failed to observe that m regard to almost 
every question, whether of policy or method, which 
has come before the Indian Government, the most 
conflicting views are held by those most competent 
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to form a judgment. Frontier policy, taxation, the 
employment of natives in the higher branches of 
the Civil Service, famine relief, plague prevention, 
municipal government, education — in fact, all mat- 
ters which affect the virelfare of the Indian peoples 
have been so thoroughly discussed by the most able 
men in India, European and native, that it has 
become impossible for an outsider to express any 
opinion on Indian affairs which shall not appear to 
a considerable number of thoughtful people to be 
Ignorant, hasty, or prejudiced. 

The general conditions of Burma and the isolated 
position of the Provmce m relation to the rest of 
India combine to render somewhat less difficult 
than would be the case in regard to the Pemnsula 
the task of deahng in a short chapter with some of 
the more interesting aspects of local administration ; 
and as Burmese affairs are generally approached 
by Indian writers from the standpomt of Indian in- 
terests, the provincial point of view may he adopted 
with advantage in the present essay. Although 
Burma enjoys some substantial advantages from her 
political and administrative subordination to India, 
it is impossible for the impartial observer to satisfy 
himself that the price paid is not excessive, or, in- 
deed, that the whole connection is not anomalous. 
It IS true that the three Burmese wars of 1824, 
1852, and 1885, which added Burma to the British 
Empire, were undertaken in conformity with our 
general Indian pohcy and were directed from Cal- 
cutta ; but the same may be said of the operations 
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■wMcli led to the conquest of Ceylon and to the for- 
mation of the Straits Settlements; and these two 
possessions are now independent Crown Colonies, 
although the former was once attached to the Presi- 
dency of Madras, and the latter was actually imtil 
1867 a Presidency of India, taking rank with Madras 
and Bombay. 

That Burma should have remained under the 
Indian Government, notwithstanding the precedent 
afforded by the treatment of the Straits Settlements 
and Ceylon, is probably due to the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance that the conquest of Burma was followed 
by a long period of military operations before the 
final pacification of the country was achieved. The 
effect of this was that the civU administration grew 
up side by side with a military occupation which 
could be more conveniently directed from Calcutta 
than from London ; and by the time the Civil Gov- 
ernment was firmly estabhshed throughout the 
Province, Burma had come to be regarded as part 
of India. Beyond the obvious interest of India in 
controUing the finances of the largest and richest 
Province of the Indian Empire, there exists no 
good reason why Burma should not be a Crown 
Colony. 

To deal first with the natural conditions which 
seem to justify the desire, almost universally ex- 
pressed m the Province, for separation from India. 
Every argument which has been rightly advanced 
for the welding together of the States of the Indian 
Peninsula under one central Government carries 
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■with it an application p&r contra for the exclusion 
of Burma from such a union In the Penmsula 
the problem in its broadest terms has been that 
of uniting under one general rule a dense popula- 
tion distributed over an immense area and richly 
endo'wed u'ith every attribute which makes for 
pohtical and social dismtegration. In no part of 
the world have differences of race and religion, 
operating tSo?oughout the span of human history, 
produced a complexity of interests, a rivalry of 
ambitions, an intensity of caste prejudice at aU 
comparable with those which exist in India. It is 
an open question whether our rule has done any- 
thing towards modifying this class antagonism; 
but it is certain that the e-vils which were formerly 
attached to this state of things have been in a 
great measure checked, and that this result has 
been achieved very largely through the policy of 
centralization which has placed in the hands of the 
Viceroy and his advisers the power of directing 
the internal affairs of India as a whole. 

But to keep Burma attached to this school of 
States is to misunderstand the position which the 
country occupies in relation to its neighbors, to 
ignore the social and rehgious conditions of the 
Pro-vince, to add unnecessarily to the administrative 
burden of the Central Government, and to make 
the transaction profitable only by inflicting an ob- 
•vious mjustice on the people whose interests are 
supposed to be well served by the political tie. 
Socially, religiously, and politically Burma is the 
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exact opposite of the Indian Peninsula. Of the in- 
habitants of the Province nearly ninety per cent, 
belong to one religion (Buddhism), nearly eighty per 
cent, speak one language (Burmese), and since the 
tune of Alung Paya (1755) the country has been 
governed by one central authority. There is no- 
thing, therefore, m the internal conditions of Burma 
which demands a pohtical connection with India ; 
and as a mere matter of adrmnistration it is prob- 
able that Burmese interests have suffered to a con- 
siderable extent from the fact that administrative 
measures have been passed upon ” in Calcutta by 
officials havmg no knowledge of the Burmese or 
of their country. 

It may be suggested that Burma would lose 
rather than gain by having its affans regulated 
from London mstead of from Calcutta. But it is 
the very proximity of India to Burma which gives 
the Indian official a false idea that he has a local 
knowledge which makes him peculiarly fit to deal 
with Burmese problems. Besidence in India, how- 
ever, implies no special familiarity with Burma; 
and the difference between the Government of 
India and the Colonial Office as the controlling 
authority of Burma would he m this, that the 
former, from over-confidence in its opinions, is 
ready to interfere with Burmese administration, 
whereas the latter, conscious of its own lack of 
local knowledge, would be prepared to accept the 
advice of the Burmese Government in regard to 
proposed measures. If the matter be approached 
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from the standpoint of external relations, it becomes 
clear that, so far from the Indian connection being 
a benefit to Burma, it is a distinct disadvantage, 
since it takes the Provmce out of its proper poht- 
ical and geographical settmg and attaches it arti- 
ficially to India. Burma is separated from India 
by the most formidable natural barriers, and, 
although lany;! communication is possible with Ben- 
gal and Assam, the sea and not the land is, and 
must always remain, the highway between the 
Province and the Penmsula. 

As a matter of fact Burma belongs to the China- 
Malay group of States and not in any way to the 
Indian system, and the future of the Provmce lies 
in its relations with China, Siam, and the Malay 
Penmsula rather than in the growth of its inter- 
course with India. The history of the past twenty 
years shows how greatly British mterests in the 
western borders of the Par East have suffered 
through the treatment of Burma as a province of 
India. The encroachments of Prance in Siam and 
in Southwestern China, which represent the out- 
come of a pohcy as perfectly jus^able fi-om the 
Prench standpomt as a policy of opposition would 
have been from that of England, have been car- 
ried to a successful issue only because the Indian 
Government has allowed itself to forget, in its pre- 
occupation about trans-Indus affairs, that a strong 
trans-Salween policy was called for by Imperial 
interests in no degree less important than those of 
the Indian Northwest. 
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Wliat concerng the Province of Burma, however, 
more than the pohtical efEeet of her subordination 
to India IS the serious dram on her resources which 
is involved in the payment of a great part of her 
annual public revenue into the Calcutta Treasury. 
Twenty years ago this matter was hotly debated in 
Burma, and the Eangoon Chamber of Commerce 
passed the following resolutions • ^ “ That the 
Chamber shall convey to the Local Government 
an expression of its deep dissatisfactipn with the 
manner in which the revenue of the Province of 
British Burma is appropriated. The Chamber is 
of opinion that a much larger proportion of the re- 
venue should be spent m the Provmce.” (Meeting 
of July 29, 1884.) It appears from a letter which 
was addressed at this time by the Chamber to the 
Chief Commissioner, and from memoranda on Pub- 
ho Works expenditure drawn up by Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite and by Sir Charles Bernard, when, in 
turn, they occupied the post of Chief Commissioner, 
that Public Works in Burma were in a very back- 
ward and unsatisfactory condition, owmg to the 
inability of the Provincial Government to devote 
a sufficient portion of the pubhc revenue to the 
carrying out of much-needed works ; that only 
one district (Tharrawaddy) in the whole of British 
Burma was fairly provided with roads , that at 
least one district (Arakan) was practically without 
roads ; that Burma paid a far heavier tax per head 
of her population than any other Province of the 
Indian Empire ; and that she yielded to the Impe- 
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rial Treasury a larger surplus per head of her pop- 
ulation than any other Province. The attention of 
the Government of India was drawn to these com- 
plaints, and a long and able reply was written by 
Sir David Barbour A careful perusal of his letters 
leaves one with the impression that he made a very 
clever defense of a very poor case. His arguments 
were calculated to show that something had, after 
all, been dohe for Burma, rather than to explain 
why more had not been done ; and his references 
to the question of how far the pubhc revenue of 
Burma should be used for the general purposes 
of the Government of India afforded no ground for 
a hope that a greater proportion would be devoted 
in future to the needs of the Provmce. 

The Burmese war of 1885-86 diverted public 
attention from these grievances ; and as a consider- 
able proportion of the cost of the campaign fell 
on the Government of India, the agitation m favor 
of local expenditure of local revenue lost much of 
its strength A further reason for the disappear- 
ance during some years from the field of local poh- 
tics of the question of the Indian payments was 
that the annexation of Upper Burma fulfilled hopes 
which had been long entertamed by the mercantile 
community of Lower Burma, with the result that 
public sentiment generally was more hopeful as to 
the future of the Province. But m recent years the 
matter has been taken up again. When I visited 
Burma in 1903, I foimd that a strong feelmg 
existed in official as well as in unofficial circles that 
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the Province was being unfairly treated in its finan- 
cial relations with India, and that in separation 
from the Indian Empire lay the only hope of a 
proper development of the extraordinary resources 
of the country. 

If anything were needed to increase the public 
dissatisfaction with the Provincial Settlement (the 
term apphed to the arrangement imder which the 
finances of Burma in their relation to India are 
adjusted), it would be found in the method by 
which the Imperial share of the revenue is assessed, 
and in the fact that the Government of India will 
allow no papeis to be published setting forth the 
grounds on which the amount of the assessment 
is fixed The assessment, instead of follovsdug the 
natural Ime of an appropriation of a stated propor- 
tion of the total public revenue of Burma, is based 
upon a division of the revenue under each separate 
item into Imperial and Provincial percentages. 
Thus, under the Provincial Settlement covering the 
five years ended March 31, 1902, land revenue is 
one third Imperial and two thirds Provincial ; salt 
revenue is equally divided ; stamp revenue is one 
fourth Imperial and three fourths Provincial ; and 
so on. Expenditure is treated in the same manner. 
Some classes of expenditure are met entirely from 
the Provmcial share of the revenue ; others are 
divided m varying proportions between Imperial 
and Provincial. The clumsiness of this arrangement 
is obvious, but it is one which falls in with the 
Indian system of accounting, which is probably 
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more complicated, and with less reason, than that 
of any other modern State. 

The question of Burmese relations with India is, 
however, a much larger one than that of the mere 
annual payment of some millions of rupees into 
the Indian Treasury. That matter could he settled 
without difficulty by Burma’s agreeing to pay to 
India, in the event of separation, a mditary con- 
tribution siiadar to that paid by the Straits Settle- 
ments and other colonies to England; and this 
could be fixed at a figure which would cover all 
actual expenses incurred on Burma’s account by 
the Indian military establishment To any person 
who has not had occasion to go over the ground, 
a suggestion that Burma should be made a Crown 
Colony creates a picture of the disruption of the 
Indian Empire, and lays the person making it open 
to the charge that he regards Burmese affairs from 
the local mstead of from the Imperial pomt of view. 
If I were not convmeed that British Imperial m- 
terests would be better served by the severance of 
Burma from India than by the continuance of the 
present tie, I should be the first person to find m 
the Imperial advantage of the connection a sufficient 
reason for the patient endurance by the mhabitants 
of Burma of whatever evils the furtherance of a 
great cause should impose on them The fact is, 
however, not only that the interests of the Indian 
Empire are in no way bound up m a pohtical con- 
nection with Burma, but that the interests of the 
British Empire in the Ear East have suffered greatly 
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in the past, and are likely to suffer still more in 
the future, from the linking of Burma witli India 
instead of with the Malay Penmsula, to which 
Burma belongs historically and geographically. If 
Burma were to pass under the control of the Colo- 
nial Office, the position of England m the Far East 
would be greatly strengthened. The British sphere 
of influence in the territories lying between India 
and China embiacea the whole of Buitna and the 
Malay Peninsula, and British administration is to- 
day continuous from the Kachin country on the 
Chino-Tibetan frontier down to Singapore, with the 
esception of a few small Native States between 
the most southerly point of Burma and the most 
northerly point of Perak. Every interest of these 
counti'ies demands that their affairs should be di- 
rected in conformity with some definite and coher- 
ent pohcy, but as the responsibility is divided 
between the India Office and the Colonial Office, 
there has been weakness and confusion where there 
should have been unity and sti’ength. A united 
Malayan Empire, comprising Burma, the Federated 
Malay States, and the Straits Settlements, controlled 
by one department of the Home Grovernment and 
treated as the physical base of our Far Eastern pol- 
icy, would carry with it advantages which it would 
he impossible to over-estimate. It would further 
the development of Burma and it would relieve the 
Government of India of a good deal of administra- 
tive work ; but its most important effect on British 
Imperial interests would be the unification and 
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strengthening of our policy in regard to Siam and 
China, by the creation of a powerful British feder- 
ation along the line which divides Eastern from 
Far Eastern pohtiea. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 

It is an interesting illustration of the peculiar polit- 
ical character of that mass of States known as the 
British Empire that m the three Protectorates which 
have fallen under my ohseivation, of which the 
Eederated Malay States is the third, the relations 
between the sovereign and the subordinate power 
differ as widely as it is possible for political rela- 
tions to differ if the thread of a political connection 
is to remain unbroken. 

Sarawak is a British Protectorate ; and in the 
internal affairs of Sarawak the British Government 
has absolutely no voice whatever. Except in regard 
to its foreign relations that State is as independ- 
ent of the British Government as the Argentine 
Republic is of that of Russia. 

British North Borneo is a British Protectorate ; 
yet the only points of internal administration in 
regard to which the British Government exercises 
any control are that the Governor of the teriitory 
must he appointed with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and that laws relat- 
ing to the management of the natives are subject 
to the approval of the British Secretaiy of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 
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Finally, the Federated Malay States are a British 
Protectorate , and here not an officer above the 
rank of a junior clerk is appointed, not a law is 
passed, not a penny raised by taxation or expended 
m the pubhc service, except with the consent of the 
British Colonial Secretary in Downing Street. 

The origin of British rule in the Malay States is 
an interesting study, because it represents territorial 
acquisition (or a degree of control which in fact 
amounts to that) under circumstances which have 
always seemed to practical men of action to justify 
the event, but which to the arm-chair traveler, to 
the long-distance philanthropist, have always af- 
forded, and still afford, material for painful sermons 
on the inherent wickedness of all strong nations 
and the inherent goodness and rightmindedness of 
all weak native races. 

It is a conflict of theories which can never be 
reconciled, because one side argues from conditions 
as they are and always have been, the other from 
conditions as they ought to be and never have been 
— in a word, from the opposite standpoints of ob- 
servation and speculation. 

The Federated Malay States consist of the Sul- 
tanates of Perak, Selangor, the Negri Sembdan, and 
Pahang, and they form, together with the protected 
State of Job ore, the Hinterland of the Straits Set- 
tlements. Their present importance hes in the fact 
that they furnish the world with more than two 
thirds of its total tin supply. As a general indica- 
tion of the rank into which they fall as part of the 
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British Empire it may be mentioned that then an- 
nual revenue is equal to that of Ceylon, exceeds 
that of Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements 
added together, and is nearly double that of the 
■whole of our West African Colonies. The Straits 
Settlements were acquired piecemeal between 1786 
and 1824, and remained under the Government of 
India nntd 1867, -when they were constituted a 
Crown Colony. Before the term of th^ first Gov- 
ernor sent out by the Colonial Ofi&ce expired it be- 
came clear that in order to put an end to the piracy 
which had made the Straits of Malacca notorious 
amongst seamen, and to protect the Settlements 
from those evils which are invariably attached to 
a condition of anarchy and misrule in a neighbor’s 
territory, some form of interference in the affairs 
of the native States would have to be resorted to. 
In 1873 Sir Andrew Clarke was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Straits Settlements; and be carried 
out -with him instructions to inquire into the state 
of affairs in the Malay Peninsula and .to report 
thereon to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
On his arrival m Singapore, however, he had to 
face a situation which called for immediate action. 
Trade was at a standstill, open piracy brought him 
a daily record of peaceful merchants murdered 
withm sight of the Settlements, in the native States 
the faction fights of the Chmese miners had reached 
a climax in an attack upon a police station m British 
territory, and public opinion was unanimous in its 
demand for some decisive step which would relieve 
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the Colony from the imminent peril of the disturb- 
ances in the Peninsula spreading to the Chinese 
in the Settlements. 

With a true instinct of statesmanship Sir An- 
drew Clarke perceived that any course of action 
which confined itself to the mere punishment of 
the pirates and the pacification of the Chinese 
miners by -a demonstration of force, but which 
stopped short of some substantial guarantee of 
future security, would involve aU the difficulties 
and would yield none of the advantages which 
might be expected to follow a settlement of a per- 
manent nature. Whilst taking all needful measures 
for the safety of the Colony and for the capture 
of the pirates, he formulated a plan, in complete 
defiance of such instructions as he had received, 
and proceeded to carry it into immediate execution. 
Instead of the report which the Colonial Office was 
expecting, he forwarded a treaty with the Sultan 
of Perak which inaugurated a new pohcy in the 
Peninsula. By the Treaty of Pangkor ( J anuary 20, 
1874) Sir Andrew Clarke deposed one Sultan and 
placed another on the throne ; he provided for the 
appointment of a British Resident at the Court of 
Perak and of an Assistant Resident at Larut in the 
mimng district ; and by the tenth article — which 
runs, “ The collection and the control of all revenue 
and the general admmistration of the country to 
be regulated under the advice of these Residents ” 
— he assumed entire direction of the Government 
of Perak. These proceedings received the approval 
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of the Colonial Office ; and by the end of 1874 the 
Residential System bad so far progressed that, m 
addition to a Resident and an Assistant Resident of 
Perak, there bad been appointed, by agreement 
■with the native rulers, a Resident and an Assistant 
Resident in Selangor and an Assistant Resident in 
Sungei Ujong (which now forms part of the Negri 
Sembilan). But in the following year Mr. Birch, 
the Resident of Perak, was murdered, under the 
authority of the Sultan and with the connivance of 
most of the Perak chiefs , and a punitive expedition 
was sent into the country. The Colonial Office 
immediately executed a complete volte-faoe, and Sir 
Drummond J ervois, who had succeeded Sir Andrew 
Clarke, was severely censured for having under- 
taken a grave departure from the declared policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. But the Governor’s 
dispatches written in defense of his conduct show 
that, as a matter of fact, he had advanced in no 
important particular beyond the position which had 
been assumed by Sir Andrew Clarke with the final 
approval of the Imperial authorities. 

The Colonial Office would hsten to no excuse ; 
and under the pretext of bringing the Governor 
hack within the lines of his predecessor’s policy, 
new instructions were issued which entirely dis- 
credited the work of Sir Andrew Clarke and put 
the relations between the Colony and the native 
States for all practical purposes exactly where they 
had been before that gentleman first undertook 
their adjustment. These instructions were explicit. 
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The government of Perak by British officers, in 
the name of the Sultan, was forbidden ; the duties 
of the Residents were limited to “the givmg of 
influential and responsible advice ; ” and the Resi- 
dent of Perak was warned that “ the Residents have 
been placed in the native States as advisers, not 
as rulers, and if they take upon themselves to disre- 
gard this principle they will most assuredly be held 
responsible if trouble springs out of their neglect 
of it.” If these instructions had been strictly ad- 
hered to in practice, the Residents would have found 
themselves in a position in which, whilst achieving 
nothing towards the accomphshment of those ad- 
ministrative reforms which it was the principal 
object of the British Government to secure, they 
would have been called upon to suffer the indignity 
of the constant and open failure of their efforts in 
that direction. For even if the Sultans had been 
sincerely desnous of setting their States in order 
and of establishing an administrative system based 
on scientific principles, the peculiar character of 
the social structure rendered the task an impossible 
one if the mstruments for its performance were to 
be sought amongst the Malays themselves. 

Malay society was divided into two classes, one 
containmg all those who could claim to have Royal 
blood in their veins, the other containing everybody 
else. One class monopolized all offices under the 
State and absorbed everything in the nature of 
pubHc revenue — the term being understood to 
include whatever sums any one of the Royal blood 
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could extort upon any pretext and by wbat means 
soever from the commonalty, even to the employ- 
ment of torture. The members of this class recog- 
nized no responsibilities except to those of their 
own rank j the official glance was bhnd to every- 
thing beneath the level of its eyes. To the other 
class was given the monopoly of labor and of pay- 
ment of taxes, the former always an unpaid service 
when performed for the State or its officers, the 
latter knowing as its only limitation the paying 
capacity of the person taxed. The native rulers had 
the right of compelhng all female children to pass 
through the Eoyal harem ; and by force of custom, 
and from the utter defenselessness of one class in 
face of the other, the desire of the petty chiefs was 
law throughout the Peninsula for the women folk 
of the common people. Behind all this was the 
system of debt-slavery under which not only a 
debtor, but his wife and children to their moat 
remote descendants, were condemned to hopeless 
bondage. In these circumstances it was clearly to 
he seen that whilst on the one hand the nobles, 
through whose agency alone a single reform could 
be mtroduced under a system of mere advice, might 
be expected to offer a soM opposition to any change 
which would curtail their privileges, on the other 
hand, no help or support could be looked for from 
the mass of people m whose interest the reforms 
were to he effected. 

Although the States on the western side of the 
Peninsula enjoyed under their native rulers a some- 
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what better government than that under which those 
on the eastern side suffered, yet the following de- 
scription of the admmisferation of Pahang, written 
in 1888 by Mr. J. P. Eodger, C.M.Gr., at that time 
Resident of Pahang,^ serves as a graphic descrip- 
tion of what the native States were before the 
appointment of British Residents : 

A 

A system of taxation under which every necessary as 
well as every luxury of Me was heavily taxed, law courts 
m which the procedure was the merest mockery of justice, 
the decisions depending solely on the relative wealth or 
influence of the htigants, and where the punishments were 
utterly barbarous , a system of debt-slavery under which 
not only the debtor but his wife and their most remote 
descendants were condemned to hopeless bondage; an 
unlimited corvSe, or forced labor for indefimte periods and 
entirely without remuneration, the right of the Raja to 
compel all female children to pass through his harem — 
such are some of the more striking examples, although the 
hst is by no means exhaustive, of administrative misrule in 
a State witMn less than twenty-four hours of Singapore. 
The condition of the Pahang ryot may be briefly expressed 
by stating that he had practically no rights, whether of 
person or property, not merely in his relations with the 
Ra]a, but even in those vrith his immediate District 
Chief. 

With that fuller knowledge of the conditions 
in the native States which followed the appoint- 
ment of the Residents, a perfectly clear issue arose 
for the consideration of the British Grovernmeut. 

‘ Sir J P Rodger (K C M G- , 1904) is now Governor of the 
Gold Coast Colony m West Africa 
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Having discovered that the mere presence of an 
advising agent at the native Courts v^ould be 
completely ineffective in so far as any substantial 
reforms were concerned, or for the achievement of 
those ends which the Sultans had in view when 
they asked for the appointment of British Eesi- 
dents, two possible courses of action presented 
themselves. • 

The British Government might have withdrawn 
its Residents, on the ground that they were per- 
forming no work of permanent usefulness, and 
might have accompanied this action by a warning 
to the native rulers that if they did not, on their 
own initiative, relieve the Straits Settlements of the 
dangers incident to disorder in the Peninsula, the 
British Government would step m with its own 
forces, put an end to the unsatisfactory conditions, 
and exact such guarantees for the future as might 
appear necessary. 

The alternative was to extend gradually the 
powers of the Residents, to increase the European 
staff, and, while interfering as httle as possible with 
the social customs of the people, and not at aU with 
their rehgious affairs, to secure step by step the 
complete control of the Administration. 

Of these two policies the British Government 
wisely adopted the latter. It has been carried out 
with infinite skill and tact, and with results, as will 
be shown later, which place the work done by the 
British in the Malay Peninsula on a level with 
the finest achievements of a race which has had 
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a greater and wider success than any other in the 
field of colonial administration. 

The work of redncmg the Malay States to some 
kind of order, of estahhshing a proper judicial sys- 
tem, and of initiating a policy which shotdd open 
up the country and afford that protection to life 
and property which capital demands as a condition 
preceden* to its employment on a large scale, was 
carried out principally under the advice and guid- 
ance of Sir Hugh Low, who was Eesident of Perak 
from 1877 to 1889. But already m these years the 
man whose brilliant abilities and dominating per- 
sonality were destined to carry the Malay States to 
the high level of prosperity and good government 
which they enjoy to-day was exerting a marked 
influence on the Administration. One of the earlier 
appointments in the Penmsula had been that of 
Mr. (now Sir) Prank Swettenham to the Assistant 
Eesidentship of Selangor His rise in the service 
to Eesident of Selangor m 1882, to Eesident of 
Perak in 1889, to Eesident-General in 1896, to 
Governor of the Straits Settlements and High 
Commissioner of the Federated Malay States in 
1901, covers the whole period of the successful 
accomphshment of those social and administrative 
changes which have placed the Malay States on a 
footing of equahty with the best governed portions 
of the world. By the year 1884 slavery had been 
abolished throughout British Malaya ; m 1888 
Pahang, the largest State in the Federation, ac- 
cepted a British Eesident ; in 1895 the small States 
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forming tlie Negri Sembilan were placed under one 
native ruler , and in the following year the four 
States — Perak, Selangor, the Negri Sembdan, and 
Pahang — were combined in a Federation for the 
purpose of mutual assistance, continuity of policy, 
and uniformity of administrative methods. In 
these proceedmgs Sir Frank Swettenham played the 
most important part. His perfect ccTmmand of 
the Malay language, his unrivaled knowledge of the 
Malay character, and his raie talent for moulding 
men and measures to his purpose fitted him in 
the highest degree for the dehcate task of re- 
conciling conflicting interests and soothmg petty 
jealousies, and enabled him, whilst avoidmg the 
appearance of giving undue support to any of 
the actors in the drama of dangerous rivalries in 
which he found himself playing the leading rSle, 
to gam by means of imimportant concessions every- 
thing which was really essential to the success of 
his plans. 

I regret that considerations of space forbid me 
to enlarge upon the work of the Eesidents ; for, 
whatever may have been the benefits which have 
resulted from the masterly handling of questions 
of pohcy and principle by Sir Frank Swettenham, 
no success could have been achieved unless he had 
been backed up by the silent, ungrudging, persistent 
toil of those into whose hands he committed the 
execution of his plans. It is this Mud of work, 
which goes on steadily year after year, receiving 
no support from puhhc Applause and very little as 
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a rule from official approval, that really deserves 
our highest praise and sympathy 

The position of the Federated Malay States is 
rendered peculiar from two circumstances — one 
that the greater part of the world’s tin supply is 
drawn from these States, the other that the native 
Malay population absolutely refuses to perform 
manual labor under any conditions whatever. 

In 1901, out of a total export trade valued at 
f 71,350,000, tin represented $61,689,000, or more 
than eighty-six per cent, of the whole. 

The total revenue of the States m the same year 
amounted to $20,550,000. If from this sum we 
deduct such items as railway, postal, and telegraph 
receipts, fines and fees of court, reimbursements, 
interest on State bank balances, land sales, and fees 
of office, we get down to a revenue from taxation 
proper of $16,500,000. Of this sum, tm, produced 
entirely by Chinese miners, paid as export duty 
$8,439,000 ; and the opium, spirit, and gambling 
hcenses reahzed $3,726,000, of which sum fully 
ninety-five per cent, was eventually paid by the 
Chinese miners. 

So we fiLnd in the Federated Malay States this 
extraordinary condition of affairs, that out of a total 
revenue from taxation of $16,600,000, raised in 
a Malay country, $12,000,000, or nearly seventy- 
four per cent., is secured from the industry of 
Chinese immigrants and from their vices. 

As far as my own observation extends, I should 
say that the Malay of the Peninsula is the most 
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steadfast loafer on the face of the earth. His char* 
actenstics m this respect have been recognized by 
every one who has come m contact with him. He 
will work neither for himself, for the Government, 
nor for private employers. He builds himself a 
house of bamboo and attaps, plants enough rice to 
fill out the menu which stream and forest afford 
him, and for nme tenths of his wakmg hours, year 
in and year out, he sits on a wooden bench m the 
shade and watches the Chinaman and the Tamil 
build roads and railways, work the mmes, culti- 
vate the soil, raise catde, and pay the taxes. As 
aU his desires are completely satisfied by this kind 
of life, you can make no appeal to him for indus- 
try. 

The Resident-General, m his annual report for 
1901, says • ‘‘ The Government, with a system of 
taxation which barely touches the Malay, raises 
a large revenue and incurs a large expenditure in 
. developmg the resources of the country by means 
of roads, railways, irrigation works, and so forth. 
But the labor force engaged m then* execution is 
supplied almost entirely hy foreign coolies imder 
the superintendence of foreign engineers and 
superintendents. The Malay, with his rooted dis- 
inclination to steady work of any kind, will neither 
give his work to the Government undertakings, 
nor to mines or plantations. It is diBBicult even to 
induce him to serve as a policeman. With the 
advantage of a splendid chmate the natives might 
grow rice and rear stock for the ready market 
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provided by the Chinese miners; but this they 
have faded to do, and a large part of the fishing 
industry even is in the hands of the Chinese. 
Domestic servants, washermen, messengers, gar- 
deners, and grooms are foreigners.” 

What a picture of a people! Too lazy to be 
policemen — too lazy ‘to fish! 

The Federated Malay States have not been ex- 
empt from the' operation of that economic law which 
decrees that when in any country which contains 
economic supplies of which the world stands in need, 
and the working of which will afford a reasonable 
profit to capital, the natives refuse to work, a flow 
of immigration will set in composed of persons of 
alien races who are wilhng, for a fair wage, to bring 
to the aid of Nature the industry of man 

Taking the figures of the Census of 1901, and 
omitting from our calculation the State of Pahang 
(the economic development of which has only just 
commenced), we find that the three remaining States 
of the Federation had a population of 570,4:54 
exclusive of floatmg population and prisoners, and 
that of this total 61 per cent, were foreign immi- 
grants, chiefly Chmese, and only 39 per cent, were 
Malays. 

The lesson contained in these figures is too ob- 
vious to require comment. 

In like circumstances, a Government will always 
be faced with the labor problem, and it admits of 
only three solutions. If the natives refuse to work, 
as they have refused in all times in every tropical 
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country the development of whicli has been under- 
taken by Europeans or Americans, the first alterna- 
tive is to abandon the country and thus rob the 
world of that economic contribution which it has 
a right to expect from every territory which Nature 
has endowed with economic resources ; the next is 
to adopt the method which, made Java the most 
flourishing of all tropical colonies, that is to say, 
force the natives to work by prescribing a certain 
number of days of labor in the year for each native 
and visiting a default with severe penalties ; and 
the final alternative is to leave the native alone 
and bring in outsiders who will do the work.^ 

Passing now to the system of administration in 
the Federated Malay States, we find conditions not 
differing greatly from those which exist in a British 
Crown Colony. Each State is governed by a State 
Council composed of the Sultan, the British Eesi- 
dent, the Secretary to the Resident, a number of 
Malay chiefs, and one or more prominent Chma- 
men to represent the interests of the Chinese com- 
munity. 

As the members of the Council hold their seats 
by appointment and not by election, and as no law 
is submitted to the Council for enactment until it 
has been approved by the High Commissioner (a 
position which attaches to that of Governor of the 
Straits Settlements) and by the British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, it is evident that there is 

‘ The labor problem m the Malay Penmsula is discussed at 
some length m the next chapter. 
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here no greater independence of legislation than is 
enjoyed in a Crown Colony.^ 

The existence of the Eesident-General and the 
Federal officers is an advantage which the Crown 
Colonies do not possess. The Federal Estabhshment 
consists of a Resident-General, a Federal Secretary, 
a Judicial Commissioner, a Legal Adviser, a Com- 
mandant o:^ the Military Forces, a Commissioner 
of Lands and Mines, a Director of Public Works, 
a Commissioner of Pohce, a General Manager of 
Railways, a Secretary for Chinese Affairs, an In- 
spector of Prisons, an Inspector of Schools, and 
a Government Pathologist. 

The Resident-General is really an Executive 
Council of One, and he is also the official adviser 
to the High Commissioner. Most of the other 
members of the Federal Staff, in addition to the 
performance of their specific duties in connection 
with strictly Federal work, act as advisers in their 
several departments to the officers in the service 
of the separate States. 

Not the least important result of the appoint- 
ment of the Federal Staff has been the gradual 
mtroduction of that uniformity of administrative 
methods and that continuity of policy without 
which Federation woidd have failed of half its use- 
fulness. 

At the present time the administrative force of 
the Federated Malay States is recruited under the 

^ For a description of Crown Colony Government, see Chap- 
ter n, pp 18-24 
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cadet system, the examination, -which is identical 
■with that for the Indian Civil Service, being held 
in London each year. But in the early days a Ci-vil 
Ser-vice had to be created in block ; and I may say, 
with no disparagement of the cadets, who after 
a few years’ training, make excellent officials, that 
no one could visit the States to-day without being 
struck by the remarkably high character of that 
section of the Civil Service which was recruited 
by selection before the introduction of the cadet 
system In no part of the world with which I am 
familiar have I seen men more devoted to their 
work, more closely identified with the success of 
the administration, or more keenly interested in 
everythmg which relates to the progress and de- 
velopment of the States in whose ser-vice they are 
laboring. 

And what has British rule achieved for the Malay 
States? It has given the native security of life 
and property ; it has abohshed slavery and the exac- 
tion of unpaid labor ; it has estabhshed permanent 
land titles ; it has provided free education and free 
hospital treatment and medicine for allj it has 
exterminated piracy ; it has put an end to the re- 
current scourges of smallpox and cholera , it has 
constructed over a thousand miles of metaled road ; 
it has built out of current re/oenm three hundred 
nules of railway ^ which carried nearly four million 

^ The sum expended on the construction and equipment of 
the Federated Malay States Railways up to and including 1902 
was about $23,000,000 (silver) 
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passengers in 1902, and earned in ten years a net 
revenue of over seven million dollars; it has, per- 
haps unwisely, left the native practically untaxed ; 
it has afforded ample opportunity to the Malay of 
entering the Government service and of acquiring 
wealth by the exercise of ordinary industry ; it has 
raised the revenue of the States from |400,000 in 
1875 to f 22,500,000 m 1902 ; it has in the same 
time increased the foreign trade of the States from 
1 1,500,000 to 1127,000,000, it has kept the 
peace and maintained the law. 



CHAPTER Vn 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

The last day of the sixteenth century^aw the in- 
corporation. of the Enghah East India Company, 
and two years later its great Dutch rival was estab- 
lished. For the next two hundred years the history 
of Southeastern Asia is filled with the incidents of 
a great struggle between the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish for the mastery of the Malay seas ; and it was 
not until the beginning of the nmeteenth century 
that the withdrawal of England from Java and 
Sumatra and the cession of Malacca by Holland 
laid down the definite principle of British supre- 
maqy in the Peninsula and Dutch supremacy in the 
Archipelago. 

The past century has produced no material 
change in the relative positions of the two Powers, 
and each has occupied itself with the peaceful 
development of its own territory. Not the least 
interesting feature of the results which have been 
obtamed is the spectacle which is afforded of bril- 
liant success attending two policies diametrically 
opposed to each other in every detail of principle 
and application. 

As the Dutch work in Java will be the subject 
of separate treatment, it is sufficient to point out 
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at present that the keynote of the Dutch policy 
was monopoly and exclusion, that of the English 
policy free trade and free immigration, and that 
while the former has given Holland one of the 
finest agricultural colonies in the world, the latter 
has added to the British Empire one of its greatest 
trade depots. 

The Straits Settlements consist of the Islands 
of Penang and Singapore, Province Wellesley, the 
territory of Malacca, and a few small islands, and 
they he on the eastern shore of the Straits of 
Malacca, the great highway for all ships seeking 
the Ear East by an easterly course. The strategic 
importance of the Colony will be recognized at 
once by any one glancing at a map of the world. 
It IS seen that the Indian Ocean is divided from 
the China Sea and the Pacific by the Malay Penin- 
sula, and by that garland of isles which swings 
from Sumatra to Port Darwiu in northern Austr|,lia. 

If, coming from the west, you wish to reach any 
port above the equator and beyond the one hun- 
dredth degree of east longitude, you must pass 
through the Straits of Malacca or take a thousand- 
mile detour to make the passage of the Straits of 
Sunda, which separate Sumatra from Java. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the stream of 
commerce which flows through the ports of the 
Straits Settlements may be gathered from the fact 
that there entered and cleared in the Colony during 
1902 more than fifty thousand vessels, of a total 
burden of seventeen milhous of tons. 
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■Within a thousand-mile radius of Singapore, the 
capital of the Straits Settlements, he the whole of 
the Malay Peninsula, Siam, the southern provmces 
of French Indo-Chma, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, 
Celebes, and the lesser islands of the Archipelago, 
For this immense area Singapore is the trade centre ; 
and the importance of this commerce may be 
gauged by the fact that the value of the imports 
and exports of the Colony reached in 1902 a sum 
of £62,000,000, an amount greatly in excess of the 
total value of imports mto the whole of our Amer- 
ican and West Indian colonies, including Canada, 
m the same year. 

The administrative system of the Straits Settle- 
ments presents nothing of distmctive interest to the 
student of political science. It is a Crown Colony 
government of the ordinary type, and as such its 
chief claim to notice is that m the thirty-five years of 
its subordination to the Colonial Office it has escaped 
the gubernatorial inflictions with which some of our 
Colonies — Barbados, Trinidad, Mauritius, and 
Hong Kong, for example — have been visited from 
time to time. But what the system itself lacks in 
point of special interest may be found in a considera- 
tion of some of the administrative problems with 
which the local Government has been confronted 

The question of currency reform and labor 
supply have presented elements of peculiar diffi- 
culty, and a discussion of them falls naturally into 
place in the present volume, smce the former con- 
stitutes a serious factor in the financial policy of 
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every colony having a detached monetary system, 
and the latter represents the most vital econorme 
problem common to all tropical and suh-tropical 
countries, whether they are politically dependent or 
independent. 

The fall m the rate of exchange of silver as com- 
pared with gold, a phenomenon due to causes 
entirely beyond the control or prevision of the 
Straits Government, has reduced the gold value of 
the local silver dollar from about 3s. 9d m 1882 
to Is. Id. in 1902. This downward movement of 
exchange has been continuous over a number of 
years, but it has been sub 3 ect to violent fluctuations 
from day to day; and in discussing the general 
effects of a dechnmg and unstable currency em- 
phasis must be laid on the fact that the different 
economic interests of the Colony have been very 
differently affected according to whether the con- 
troUmg factor for any particular interest has been 
the absolute decline m the value of the dollar or 
the fluctuation in its value from day to day, the 
latter condition operating within the sphere of the 
falling gold value of silver, and with such force 
that a loss due to the general movement of silver 
over a considerable period might, under certain con- 
ditions, be counteracted by successful speculation 
on the daily rate of exchange. For instance, the 
banks have benefited greatly from the element of 
daily fluctuation, and the merchants have suffered 
greatly from the same cause, because the former 
with their special facilities of information have been 
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able to speculate more successfully on the rise and 
fall of the dollar than the latter, and for the reason 
that from the magnitude of their capital they have 
been better able than the merchants to accept risks 
and to sustain losses. In the mutual relations be- 
tween the banks and the merchants two important 
factors give the former a great advantage m all 
transactions based on a fluctuating currracy — one 
is that, the rate of exchange being much more 
sensitive than the price of merchandise, those who 
deal in money alone carry their risks for a shorter 
period and can effect adjustments much more fre- 
quently than those who deal in merchandise as well; 
and the other is that in exchange- operations, the 
necessities of the merchants being always more 
urgent than the necessities of the banks, the latter 
are in a better position than the former to resist, 
withm certain limits, a rising market when they 
are purchasing and a falling market when they are 
selhng. 

It IS more difhcult to trace the precise effect 
on the mercantile interests of the Colony of the 
simple dechne in the gold value of the local dollar, 
considered apart from the question of daily fluctu- 
ation. The mercantile community of the Straits 
Settlements may be divided into two classes, one 
containing the great wholesale houses, which con- 
duct both an export and an import business ; the 
other containing the retailers, chiefly Chmese, who 
may be regarded as the agents for the purchase 
and sale of that portion of the imports which is 
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retained for home consumption and of that por- 
tion of local products which is not required for 
export. The division is imperfect because the two 
classes are not mutually exclusive, and for other 
reasons, but it is accurate enough to serve as the 
basis of some general considerations. The trade re- 
turns of the Colony for 1902 show that the import 
trade was evenly divided between gold-standard 
and silver-standard countries — $156,379,000 from 
the former and $154,731,000 from the latter — 
but that the value of exports to gold countries 
•was nearly three times as great as that of exports 
to silver countries — $210,000,000 to the former 
and only $72,000,000 to the latter. Under these 
circumstances it may be assumed that as the whole- 
sale traders of the Colony paid out on a gold 
basis $155,000,000 for their imports, and received 
$210,000,000 on a gold basis in return for their 
exports, the fall m the dollar, m so far as it had 
a (hrect effect on the transit trade, yielded to the 
merchants a profit on the larger sum as agamst 
a loss on the smaller ; in other words, the fallmg 
dollar has injured the merchant as an importer 
from, and has benefited him as an exporter to, gold 
countries. Turning now to the retail traders, it 
seems probable that they have gained more from the 
fluctuation in the dollar than they have lost from 
the fall in its value. In regard to most commodities, 
except such as have a well-known and customary 
price, the dealers have generally been able to raise 
the retail price, in sympathy with a rise in the 
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’wholesale price, and they have aWays done so when 
they have found it possible, whereas they have 
never lowered their prices until competition has 
compelled them to do so. 

To sum up the situation as affecting the mercan- 
tile interests of the Colony, it may he said that the 
only undoubted gainers from a fluctuatmg dollar 
have been the bankers, and m a very sm^ll way the 
retail dealers ; that whatever advantages the mer- 
chants may have been able in special instances to 
secure from this cause have been more than offset 
by the uncertainty which it has introduced into aU 
commercial transactions, by the growth of speculat- 
ive husmess, and by the discouragement which the 
risks of a fluctuatmg currency offer to the invest- 
ment of capital , and that in the great majority of 
cases the fluctuation in the dollar has made it more 
difhcult and more expensive for the merchants to 
finance their operations. On the other hand, part 
of what the merchants have gamed as exporters to 
gold countries, from the fall of the dollar, they have 
lost as importers from gold countries ; and there 
IS no reliable evidence that a low dollar has greatly 
stimulated the trade between silver countries. 

If we approach the question from the standpoint 
of the interests of the producers and the con- 
sumers, we find that what has been a benefit to 
the former has been a serious source of loss to the 
latter As far as the producers of the Colony are 
concerned (and we may properly include those of 
the Federated Malay States), the fall in the value 
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of the dollar has been a distinct temporary advan- 
tage, for nearly the whole export of local produce 
goes to gold countries, and m consequence the pro- 
ducers receive to-day more dollars for any given 
quantity of their produce than they would have 
done ten or twenty years ago if sold at the same 
sterhng market puce The advantage has accrued, 
however, from several contributing causes. In re- 
gard to tm, which is by far the most important 
local product, one effect of the low dollar has been 
this, that, as the wages of the laborers have not 
risen as fast as the value of the dollar has dechned, 
the dollar profits on the sale of tin have mcreased, 
and another, which has had a very important bearing 
on the prosperity of the tin-miners, is that, as the 
cost of production has been lowered, in relation to 
the sterling price of tin, by the relatively smaller 
proportion of the total receipts which has been paid 
out as wages, the mme-owners have been placed 
in a more advantageous position than formerly in 
regard to the competition of Cornwall and Aus- 
tralia. It must be noted, however, that the price 
of tin is fixed in Europe and America, and, whether 
resting for the moment on speculative operations 
or on the usual basis of supply and demand, is 
entirely mdependent of the rise or fall in the local 
dollar It is clear that the mcreased production of 
tin which has followed the increased profits due to 
a falling dollar has done much to brmg the supply 
of tin nearer to the point of demand, and that a 
fall m price may occur which wiU more than offset 
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in the future such advantages as have arisen in the 
past from the high pnce of tin and the low rate of 
exchange. The same may be said of all local pro- 
duce — namely, that a temporary advantage has 
been reaped from the fall in the dollar, but that 
in the long run the uncertainty of dollar prices and 
the tendency to overproduction more than counter- 
balance the profits from this cause. ^ 

As far as the community at large is concerned, 
regarded as a composite whole made up of indi- 
vidual consumers, the fall m the dollar has been 
entirely a loss, and in many cases a very serious 
loss. The day laborer and the salaried employee 
have both sufEered, but the hardship has been 
greatest for the latter class, since it includes the 
chief consumers of imported goods. It is no exag- 
geration to say that for the salaried employee, Eu- 
ropean, Chinese, or Eurasian, the cost of living has 
doubled during the past twenty years, and that, after 
long service, a large number of persons find them- 
selves, despite the normal increases in their salaries, 
in a worse financial position than they were at the 
tune they took up their work in the Colony. So 
great has been the distress from this cause that the 
better class of employers have placed some portion 
at least of the salaries of their servants on a sterling 
basis. But, notwithstanding this, the salaried em- 
ployees have suffered seriously, both from the de- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar and from 
the depreciated value of their savings. 

The advisability of a reform in the currency of 
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the Colony has been discussed from time to time 
during the past ten years, and early in 1903 the 
question was investigated by a committee, of which 
Sir David Barbour, one of the most eminent au- 
thorities on finance, was the chairman. After col- 
lecting a great deal of evidence the committee 
reported in favor of the adoption of a gold stand- 
ard by the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States, and Johore, but refrained from making any 
suggestion as to the value at which the new dollar 
should be fixed. Steps are being taken to carry out 
the recommendation of the committee ; and the 
change from a silver standard to a gold standard 
is being accomphshed by the introduction of a new 
dollar, which the local Governments will undertake 
to maintain at a fixed ratio to the British sovereign 
and by the demonetization of the British and Mexi- 
can dollars now in circulation. 

In face of a conflict of interests such as exists 
in the Colony between the banks and the mer- 
chants, the producers and the consumers, and be- 
tween the trade with gold countries and the trade 
with silver countries, it is of course impossible to 
effect a serious change in the monetary system with- 
out inflicting at least a temporary loss upon some 
one ; and the matter resolves itself, therefore, into 
a question of the degree of advantage or disadvan- 
tage to be anticipated from the altered conditions. 
Viewed in this light there is no doubt that the bal- 
ance of advantage will rest with the larger mterests 
of the Col(py. The element of speculation which 
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hitherto has affected the trade with gold countries 
will be transferred to the trade with silver coun- 
tries — that is to say, from the larger trade to the 
smaller. The advantages which the banks have 
reaped from fluctuations m exchange will be taken 
from them, and the disadvantages which fell from 
the same cause to the lot of the merchants will be 
removed. But as the capital of the hanks is small 
when compared with the total capital invested in 
the busmesses of the merchants, it is again the 
larger interest which will be benefited. 

finally, the general interests of the Colony as 
represented by the Government and the Muncipal- 
ities will be well served by the mtroduction of the 
gold standard, on the one hand, because these 
bodies have heavy gold obhgations to discharge 
for salaries of officials and the payment of pen- 
sions, and, on the other hand, because the large 
Government and municipal loans which it may be 
necessary to raise from time to time can be floated 
on a gold basis at a low rate of interest without 
the fear, which would always exist under a silver 
standard, that a fall in exchange might increase 
the habilities in regard to payment of interest and 
repayment of capital. 

One of the most important Bills laid before the 
Legislative Council of the Straits Settlements dur- 
ing 1903 was the Immigration Amendment Ordi- 
nance, which it is hoped will so stimulate Indian 
immigration as to relieve the Government and the 
planters from the difficulties into which they have 
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fallen tlirough the scarcity of labor. Before passing 
to a consideration of the local aspects of the labor 
question it is necessary to sketch briefly the gen- 
eral outlines of existing labor conditions in trop- 
ical countries, since there is no aub3ect, outside the 
domain of theology, which has given birth to such 
an enormous controversial literature as have the 
rights ai^ wrongs of tropical labor. Since the 
abohtion of slavery the constant efforts of tropical 
employers to secure satisfactory labor conditions 
have proved that, except in those countries m which 
there exists a pressure of population, the natives 
of the tropics wJl not lend themselves to steady 
labor of any kind, and that the effect of increas- 
ing wages is to reduce, and not to augment, the 
local labor supply. If we exclude India, Java, 
Barbados, Cuba, Porto Rico, and a few unimportant 
islands, the tropics may be described as an immense 
forest in which the population is so small in rela- 
tion to the area and natural resources of the land 
that there exists no necessity for any native to work 
for hire. Up to the point when he wishes to grat- 
ify some acquired taste in food, drink, or clothing 
the tropical man is furnished by the sea, the rivers, 
and the jungle with everythmg he needs at a very 
small expenditure of energy — usually his wife’s. 
If we grant for the moment that under these cir- 
cumstances the tropical man has a perfect right to 
live a life of idleness, even if we ]om ourselves 
with that section of the British and American pub- 
lic which is constantly applauding his exercise of 
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the right, as though it were a crowning virtue in 
him, we cannot close our minds against the fact 
that the sloth and indolence of the tropical races 
have yielded an abundant harvest of pohtical and 
economic consequences. In regard to the former 
it IS sufficient to point out that every tropical coun* 
try of any present importance is under the control 
of men with European or North Amei^can blood 
m their veins 

The circumstance which instantly attracts our 
attention when making a survey of the tropics from 
the economic standpoint is that only in those coun- 
tries which are colonies or dependencies of the 
Great Powers does there exist a condition of devel- 
opment bearing any appreciable relation to the re- 
sources of the land. Thus the independent States 
of tropical America and the kingdoms of Siam and 
Abyssinia — which are the only parts of the tropics 
which are not colonial dependencies — are practi- 
cally unreclaimed spaces, shghtly chipped at the 
edges by cofEee or rubber estates or by timber con- 
cessions. An examination of the economic position 
of all tropical colonies reveals a fact of the highest 
importance in regard to the labor conditions of 
those countries — namely, that, with the exception 
of Java, Barbados, Porto Eico, Cuba, and India, 
where there is a pressure of population, there is not 
a single tropical colony of any commercial import- 
ance in which the work is not being done by im- 
ported laborers. In order to make this pomt quite 
clear I give a list of the colonies and protectorates 
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Tvliere the labor supply consists wliolly or partially 
o£ imported Chinese or East Indians. British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Mauntius, Fiji, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, 
British North Borneo, Jamaica, Sarawah, Sumatra, 
the British South African Colonies and to these 
we may add Queensland, which gets its labor from 
the Pacific Islands j New Caledonia, which imports 
Annamite^; and French Indo-China, with its 
OMnese labor. There remain the Colonies in Equa- 
torial Airica, Dutch and French Guiana, New 
Guinea, the Philippines, and a few unimportant 
islands here and there, and there does not exist 
amongst them one of which it can be said that in 
relation to the capabilities of the land economic 
development has really commenced. The following 
figures illustrate the degree of economic progress 
which has been reached in the various countries to 
which reference has been made. Of the independent 
tropical States, Brazil exports per head of her popu- 
lation produce to the annual value of £1 10s.; 
Venezuela, £1 15s. ; Guatemala, 15s. , Siam, 10s ; 
of the colonies in which there is a pressure of pop- 
ulation, Java exports per head of her population 
10s. ; Porto Rico, £1 15s ; Barbados, £4 15s. ; 
and of the Colonies employing imported labor, 
Ha wan exports £26 per head; Queensland, £18 , 
the Federated Malay States, £8 10s. ; Trmidad, 
£8 10s. ; Mauritius, £8 ; British Guiana, £6 ; and 
Fiji, £4 10s The average for the seven countries 
not employing impoited labor is £1 13s. per head ; 
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of those employing imported labor, £11 7s. per 
bead. I do not claim for these figures that they 
are more than approximately accurate; but the 
differences 'which they disclose are far too great to 
be matenally affected by the small factor of error 
due to insufficient or faulty returns of trade and 
population. In order to emphasize the significance 
of these figures, it may be noted that the value of 
exports, which gives no trustworthy measure of the 
economic development of non-tropical countries, 
affords a fairly accurate indication of the industry 
of tropical races The altered apphcation lies in 
this, that m countries where the standard of h'ving 
is very high the trade of the home market is in- 
finitely greater than the export trade, whereas, in 
countries with a very low standard of hving the 
conditions are reversed. 

It is clear from what has gone before that, with 
the few exceptions named, there is not a single 
tropical coimtry which possesses a local labor sup- 
ply sufficient, under existing labor laws, to carry 
on the work of economic development ; that only 
those countries which import labor from outside the 
tropics ox from densely populated tropical countries 
have made any appreciable progress in agricultm'al 
or other industries ; and tiiat, broadly speakmg, 
the work of the tropics is being done to-day by the 
Chinaman, who is a non-tropical man, and by the 
natives of British India, both races being driven 
to the task by the severe economic pressure which 
exists in their respective countries. Up to the pre- 
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sent time it has been found that where education, 
other than industrial or technical, has been most 
hberally provided, the natives do the least work, 
and that when wages are doubled the few local 
laborers adjust themselves to the new conditions 
by working half-time. 

The census of 1901 shows that there are in the 
Straits S^lements more than 200,000 Chinese and 
more than 50,000 East Indian immigrants resident 
in the Colony as laborers. Little need be said of 
the Chinese. They flock readily to any country 
where work may be had at fair wages ; they will 
submit to any sanitary regulations which the Gov- 
ernment cares to enforce ; and they are as a rule 
peaceful and law-abiding. All they ask is that in 
their leisure hours they may be allowed to gamble 
and smoke opium. There has probably never been 
a Chinese riot in any European Colony unless a fall 
in wages, a rise in opium, or the introduction of 
new gambling laws has interfered with the full 
enjoyment of the two Chinese recreations. The 
importation of natives of India into the Straits 
Settlements has a curious legislative history. In a 
Colony which has been provided with Governors of 
exceptional ability, and which has always enjoyed 
the advantage of an efficient and conscientious 
Civil Service, the very excellence of the general 
administration throws mto sharp relief the unsatis- 
factory treatment which the labor question has 
received at the hands of the Government Begin- 
ning with Ordinance 9 of 1875, there were passed 
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m the course of fifteen months four Immigration 
Acts, each repealing its predecessor. Another Bill 
was introduced m 1881, hut did not reach a second 
reading, another m 1882, another in 1884, another 
in 1889, another in 1892, another in 1897, an- 
other in 1899, and finally there is the Bill now 
m operation. All this legislation has been marked 
not only hy an entire absence of defin^ aim on 
the part of the Government, but, as far as the last 
three Bdls are concerned, by an unaccountable fail- 
ure to adopt any of the more important recom- 
mendations of the Labor Commission of 1890, 
which presented a report of exceptional interest 
and value, recommendations which were in the 
main supported by the Labor Commission of 1896. 

The necessity for special labor legislation in 
the Straits Settlements has arisen from the simple 
cause that the local labor supply is entirely inade- 
quate for the purposes of agriculture and for the 
service of the public works of the Government and 
of the Municipalities. The chief importers of Indian 
labor have been the planters, and their dissatisfac- 
tion with past conditions has rested on two grounds 
— first, that the supply has been insufficient, and, 
secondly, that under the existing labor laws they 
have been unjustly deprived of their laborers, who 
have been taken from them either by the planters 
of the Malay States, by the Governments of the 
Settlements and the States, or by the Government 
and Municipal contractors. 

‘ The question of initial supply is almost entirely 
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one of the system of recruiting and of the rate of 
■wages offered , and it is generally admitted that the 
former is extremely unsatisfactory and that the latter 
is too lo'w in face of the rates paid in Ceylon and 
Burma, both of which countries draw their labor 
from India. But the fact is that a supply of labor 
which would be amply sufficient under a proper 
system* 4af regulation after arrival would prove in- 
adequate under the conditions which have hitherto 
prevailed. The new law provides for a considerable 
increase m the minimum legal wage of contract 
laborers, and the business of recrmting is handed 
over to a commercial company in Southern India on 
certain fixed terms and subject to the inspection of 
an official of the Straits Grovernment, who ■will reside 
in India for six months each year. It is difficult to 
beheve that a permanent solution of the recruiting 
problem wiU be found along these hues. As long as 
the supply of coohes is a matter of commercial spec- 
ulation it is certain that abuses wdl arise in the 
methods of recruiting ; and further, when a number 
of employers are competing in the same market 
a commercial company will always take advantage 
of the competition thus created to advance its own 
interests at the expense of its chents. The proba- 
bihties are that sooner or later the Governments of 
the Straits Settlements and the Malay States wiU 
find it necessary to adopt the system of recruit- 
ing which is used ■with the most satisfactory re- 
sults, by Trinidad and Bntish Guiana. The Gov- 
ernments of those Colonies maintain an Emigration 
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Department in India under the control of an offi- 
cial whose duties are confined to the securing 
and forwarding of laborers. The Colonial Grovern- 
ment makes all the arrangements and pays all the 
expenses up to the time when the laborers are 
handed over to the planter, and it secures itself 
against loss by making the repayment of immigra- 
tion charges the first obhgation on the^planter’s 
assets. 

Most of the planters in the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States have had their 
training in British Guiana or in Ceylon, and in 
consequence the conditions under which the Indian 
labor is imported into the Malay Peninsula resemble 
those prevailing m one or the other of those 
colonies. 

In British Guiana the system is one of indenture. 
There is a defimte contract between the planter 
and each coolie, and the law sees that each party 
fulfills its obhgations towards the other. It is a sys- 
tem with which I am familiar from personal obser- 
vation, and I have described it in detail elsewhere.* 
It has worked excellently, but against the great 
advantages which it affords to the planter, to the 
coolie, and to the Colony generally, there must be 
set the considerable expense involved in its main- 
tenance. The coolie lands in British Guiana under 
a contract, signed before his departure from India, 
to labor for a fixed period, and on arrival in the 
Colony he is simply handed over by the Govern- 
^ Trojncal Colonimtion, Chapter v. 
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raent to liis employer. The latter is protected 
against the loss of his coolie’s labor by a provision 
in the law which imposes a fine of forty-eight gold 
dollars on any person who attempts to engage 
another man’s coolie, and an additional fine of two 
dollars a day in respect of any success which may 
have attended his efforts. 

In the "Straits Settlements the coohe is imported 
at the expense of the planter, under a promise that 
on arrival in the Colony he will enter into a labor 
contract. It is true that if he refuses to keep his 
promise he renders himself liable to fine or impris- 
onment , but to secure a conviction under the law 
requires time and expense, and at the end the 
planter is left without his laborer. Provision is 
made for the punishment of coohes who desert 
from an estate when under contract to remain on 
it, but the penalties fall entirely on the coolie and 
leave untouched any person who may have enticed 
liim away. It is clear, therefore, that, whereas in 
British Guiana the planter incm’S no expense until 
the coohe is actually on his estate under contract, 
the planter of the Straits may go to the trouble 
and cost of importing a coolie and may then fail 
to secure his labor. Moreover, under the Bntish 
Guiana law the penalty for employing another 
man’s coolie is heavy enough to operate as a com- 
plete check, whilst in the Straits no such security 
is afforded to the employer It is perhaps super- 
fluous to add that in the Straits, as in Guiana, the 
interests of the coohes are carefully safeguarded 
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by the Government, and that they are effectively 
protected agamst ill treatment at the hands of 
their employers. 

The other system under which Indian labor is 
imported into the Malay Peninsula is moulded on 
that in force m Ceylon. Its chief characteristic is 
that the planter deals with a native ‘‘ kangani,” or 
recruiter and headman, and has no eonfract under 
the Immigration Ordinance with the individual 
coolie. A kangani is sent over to India with in- 
structions to recruit a certain number of laborers, 
the planter makmg the necessary money advances. 
On his return the kangani and his gang are em- 
ployed by the planter on such terms as may be 
arranged between them. It is a system of “ free ” 
labor as opposed to one of “ contract ” labor ; and 
the protection of the coohe, instead of resting, as 
it does under the Immigration Ordinance, m the 
special mspection and control of the Government, 
hes in the fact that no kangani or planter can 
afford to he unpopular either m the Colony or on 
the recrmting ground when a keen competition 
amongst employers affords the coolie an ample 
latitude of choice. 

As far as I could gather from conversations with 
employers of labor in the Colony and m the native 
States, a good deal of dissatisfaction still exists m 
regard to the local labor conditions. There seems 
to he a general feeling that if the Government 
undertook to import aU the labor it needed 
for Public Works and ceased to compete with the 
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)lanters in the open labor market the latter would 
)e quite content to make their own arrangements 
or the importation of such labor as they might 
equire, without the concurrence of the Government. 

In concluding this chapter I cannot refrain from 
aaking some reference to the controversial aspects 
if the labor problem in the tropics. Both in Eng- 
ind and^Amerioa there exists a considerable body 
if opinion which is opposed to the employment of 
ontract labor in the tropics. The chief argument 
dvanced is that there is no need for it, since the 
latives can be educated to understand the dignity 
if labor, or, fading that, can be taught new wants, 
he gratification of which wdl call for steady work. 
IVhen it is pointed out that universal experience has 
)roved the utter falsity of these conclusions, re- 
lourse IS had to the old cry that “ contract labor ” 
s sunply a pohte name for ‘‘ slavery.” I am not 
soncerned to deny that under a weak Government, 
)r where there is not a conscientious Civd Service, 
jontract labor may, by the existence of abuses, 
lear some resemblance to slavery ; what I wish to 
naintam is that where there exist a strong Govern- 
nent, a good Immigration Law, and an efficient 
staff for the enforcement of its provisions, the con- 
sract laborer is more secure in the enjoyment of 
ill his rights and privileges than he would be if he 
biad not voluntarily entered into an agreement with 
in employer. Perhaps the most violent attach which 
lias ever been made on the contract labor system 
was that undertaken by Sir George Wdliam Des 
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Vceux when lie was a magistrate in British Guiana. 
It resulted in the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry j and if any one is mterested to observe 
how the most explicit and detailed assault to which 
the system of contract labor in the tropics has 
been subjeeted ended in an utter failure to sub- 
stantiate any of the serious charges laid at the door 
of the planters, the magistrates, and tlfe Govern- 
ment officials, I commend to him the report of the 
Des Voeux Commission of 1870, which contains 
some 1600 pages of evidence on this very import- 
ant subject. 



CHAPTER Vni 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Prance 
had aheady been engaged for more than two hun- 
dred years m colonial enterpnses. 

In the Old World the genius of Dupleix and 
the bravery of the great Admiral Suffren had all 
but given her India; and in the New World that 
immense territory lying east of a line dropped from 
Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the Mississippi 
would have been hers if the efforts of Champlain 
and D’Iberville had received adequate support from 
Pans. 

East and West, however, the story was one of 
grand achievement almost achieved, of a great fail- 
ure which might easily have been a great success. 
The net result, the fin^ outcome, of two centuries 
of effort was that in 1815 Prance possessed Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, Reunion, a few scattered 
trading-posts m India, and the httle fishing settle- 
ments of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century 
httle was done to extend the over-sea possessions 
of Prance The Revolution, which had been pre- 
ceded by a hundred years of warfare, had been 
followed by the Napoleonic campaigns, and the 
country was thoroughly exhausted. 
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In 1850 the colonies of France oecnpied dn area 
of 200j000 square miles and held a population of 
less than 3,000,000, 

But the passion for territorial expansion, which 
had remained dormant after Waterloo, was slowly 
reviving, and at the conclusion of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War France embarked once more upon a 
policy of colonial conquest. ^ 

The second half of the nineteenth century added 
more than four milhon square miles and more than 
jSfty milhon inhabitants to the French Colonial 
Empire — an area greater than that of the United 
States, a population more numerous than that of 
Great Britain. 

Of all the French colonies, Indo-China is at once 
the most important and the most successful It 
consists of the Colony of Cochin-China and the 
Protectorates of Cambodia, Annam, Tonkin, and 
Laos ; it occupies an area of 270,000 squaie miles 
and contains about 20,000,000 inhabitants. The 
conquest of the country occupied nearly thirty-five 
years, Cochm-China having been acquired in 1861, 
and Tonkm, which was made a French Protectorate 
jn 1884, finally pacified in 1897. 

Fifteen years ago the evil condition of French 
Indo-Chma was the favorite theme of every 
French writer who found himself out of sympathy 
with the growing colonial ambitions of France. 
Even those who advocated a pohcy of French ex- 
pansion in the Far East and hoped to find in Further 
India some compensation for the loss of that great 
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empire which had been created by the genius of 
Dupleix weie forced to reahze that the founding 
of an important Asiatic colony at the end of the 
nineteenth century presented difficulties differing 
in character but not in magnitude from those 
which had been encountered in earlier times. 

The mere acquisition of Indo-China, notwith- 
standmg tjje increased disparity between the fight- 
ing capacity of the Asiatic and of the European 
which has followed the apphcation of science to 
modern warfare, had proved a difficult and costly 
undertaking. But the rmhtary problem, which 
affected simply the occupation of the country, had 
been completely thrown into the shade by the ad- 
ministrative problem , and the working out of the 
latter was to determine whether the Colony should 
be a source of strength or of weakness to the 
mother country, a profitable or an unprofitable m- 
vestment from the standpoint of the general inter- 
ests of France. At first there appeared to exist no 
reasonable ground for any hope that Prance was 
destined to be more successful m Indo-Chma than 
she had been elsewhere. Frenchmen showed no 
desire to emigrate to the Colony or to invest their 
capital in its industries. Such interest in its affairs 
as found expression from tune to time in the French 
Press' rested almost entirely upon political con- 
siderations ; and the French people at large were 
too much occupied with the dazzling prospect of 
extending French influence in Africa to spare 
a moment’s thought for the unexciting task of 
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emphasis must be laid on the fact that there is no 
record of any Colony whose whole character has 
been so completely changed in so short a time. The 
commercial changes, though interesting m them- 
selves, are the least important of those which have 
taken place, and they may be briefly dismissed. 
The value of the total exterior commerce of the 
Colony increased from 162 millions of^francs in 
1893 to 400 nulhous m 1902. Of these sums, the 
share of France increased from 30 millions, or less 
than one fifth, to 148 nulhons, or more than one 
thud. It is true that a certain proportion of these 
increases may be attributed to tbe importation from 
France on Government account of large quantities 
of material for Public Works; but, on tbe other 
hand, the exports of the Colony doubled in value m 
the ten years under review, and the value of tbe 
exports to France increased very nearly fourfold. 
In tbe same period tbe value of tbe coasting trade 
rose from 54 milbons of francs to 156 mfibons. 

But it 18 tbe administrative reforms effected since 
1897 which have the chief claim on our attention, 
for they represent, both in regard to their operation 
and the manner in which they were introduced, 
a new and highly significant element in the colonial 
expansion of France. 

In December, 1896, M. Paul Doumer was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of Indo-China. He found 
the office one of comparative insignificance; he 
left it five years later one of the most important 
and active posts within the gift of the French Gov- 
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ermaent. Shortly after his arrival in the Colony he 
formulated a programme of reforms, of -which the 
principal items were : 

1 The improvement of the financial situation of Indo- 
China, and the creation of a financial pohcy smted to the 
country and its needs 

2 The pacification of Tonkin. 

3 The organization of a Government-General 

4 The TOmpletion and the reform of the admimstra- 
tions of the Protectorates 

5 The extension of the influence of France and the 
development of its interests in the Far East, particularly 
in the countries adjoining the Colony — that is, in Siam 
and China 

Of these matters, the organization of the Gov- 
ernment-General was at once the most difficult 
and the most urgent. Before 1897 the Governor- 
General administered the affairs of TonMn, but he 
did not govern Indo-Chma ; his duties were chiefly 
local, and he had at his command neither the staff 
nor the financial resources for exercising any gen- 
eral control over the administration of the territories 
forming the Colony. M. Doumer laid down the wise 
principle that it was the function of the Governor- 
General to govern the whole of Indo-Ohina, but to 
administer no part of it ; and the first of his reforms 
was the delegation of his administrative powers in 
Tonkin to a Resident Superior He was then free 
to turn his attention to the formation of a General 
Government and to the creation of a budget for its 
support. 
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The first step ms to constitute a Legislative 
Council, and for this purpose the Superior Council 
of Indo-China, which had never been much more 
than a name, and had actually ceased to exist after 
the formation of the Council of the Protectorate of 
TonMn, was re-created and endowed with extens- 
ive powers. It consists at the present time of the 
Governor-General, the Military Commander-in-Chief 
of Indo-China, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Trench Naval Squadron in the Far East, the Sec- 
retary-General of Indo-China, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Cochin-China, the Eesidents Superior 
of Tonkin, Annam, Cambodia, and Laos, the heads 
of departments of the Government- General, the 
President of the Colonial Council of Cochin-China, 
the Presidents of various Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture in the Colony, four native members, 
and the Chief-of-Cabinet of the Governor-General, 
who acts as its secretary. This body passes the gen- 
eral budget and the local budgets and advises the 
Governor-General in regard to local legislation and 
on such matters as he may lay before it. For the 
better dispatch of business there are four commit- 
tees of the Superior Council. The first deals with 
military and naval affairs, public works, railways, 
commerce, and agriculture, the second with legisla- 
tion and administrative organization, the third with 
the budgets, the fourth with other financial matters ; 
and there is iu addition a permanent commission 
which acts as an Executive Council. 

The building up of a General Government occu- 
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pied the Governor-General and the Superior Council 
for more than two years. The general services 
placed under the direct authority of the Governor- 
General are the military and naval services, the 
]udiciary, the departments of civil affairs (corre- 
sponding to a Ministry of the Interior), financial 
control, excise and customs, public works, agricul- 
ture and*, commerce, posts, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones, and the Cabinet of the Governor-General, 
which 18 a central department composed of four 
bureaus, — political, administrative, military, and 
secretarial. Viewed from the admimstrative stand- 
point the Government-General of Indo-China re- 
sembles in a general way the Federal Government 
of the Malay States, but it is more elaborate, and 
in the Superior Council it possesses a legislative 
body which does not exist at present in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

In order to provide for the expenses of the 
newly-created Government a general budget was 
instituted in 1898 The principle on which the new 
budget was, so to speak, carved out of the various 
local budgets was this, that money raised from 
indirect taxes should go to the former and that the 
latter should depend on direct taxes 

The budgets for 1904 balance at the follow- 
ing figures • General budget, sixty-five millions of 
francs; Cochin-China, ten nulhons; Tonkin, ten 
millions ; Cambodia, five millions; Annam, five mil- 
lions ; and Laos, two millions, — a total of ninety- 
seven millions of francs, roughly £3,800,000. 
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The most radical changes have been effected in 
the organization of Indo-China by the above re- 
forms The independence of the local Governments, 
which had been allowed to reach a degree at once 
absurd and pernicious, have been wholesomely 
restricted ; the divided and conflicting activities of 
the five States have been coordinated and unified ; 
and whilst there has been introduced in regard to 
those matters which concern the common mterests 
of the Colony a centralization of control, affairs of 
a purely local character, which from the varying 
local conditions would suffer from rigid uniformity 
of tieatment, have been left entirely m the hands of 
the local adinmistrations. The full significance 
of this transference of powers becomes apparent 
when it is recalled that, whereas before 1898 each 
territory of the Colony controlled its own revenue 
and expenditure, the budgets of 1904 assign sixty- 
five milhons of francs to the General Government 
and only thirty-two milhons to the five subordinate 
Governments. 

Considerations of space forbid an analysis of the 
important changes in the pubhc services which have 
accompamed these alterations in the pohtical struc- 
ture of Indo-Chma ; nor can more be said of the 
other items of M. Doumer’s reform programme 
than that, where complete success has not yet been 
achieved, the path of achievement has been clearly 
indicated. 

That the administration of justice has been im- 
proved; that a better tone prevails in the civil 
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services; that the nominal protectorate over Cam- 
bodia, Annam, and Laos has been converted into 
an efficient control ; that many grave abuses have 
been removed ; and that the reputation and prestige 
o£ the Colony have greatly advanced during the 
past few years, is admitted even by those to whom 
the drastic methods of M. Doumer have given the 
greatest offence. 

The broad facts which stand prominently forth 
are that Indo-China has at last become self-support- 
ing and that France, so far from having paid any- 
thing during the past five years towards the main- 
tenance of the Colony, has actually received from 
the Colony more than forty nulhons of francs by way 
of military contribution — results which have been 
obtained whilst the rate of taxation has been kept 
within reasonable bounds. 

I have said above that the events of the past 
decade in Indo-China represent the growth of a 
new and significant element in French colonization. 
To those famihar with the over-sea history of 
France the spectacle of the Governor-General of a 
French colony effecting radical reforms m the face 
of strong local opposition is as novel as it is re- 
freshing That the home authorities should have 
given a free hand to M Doumer m Indo-China 
and to General Galheni in Madagascar and that 
these gentlemen should have retained their posts 
long enough to carry out their plans must appear 
little less than miraculous to any one who knows 
how much political mtrigue lies beneath the surface 
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of French colonial life. This mixing up of coloni- 
zation and pohtics is the rock on which nearly 
every French colonial enterprise has been wrecked ; 
and even if it could be shown that the work of 
M. Doumer was worse than his worst enemy be- 
lieves it to have been, it would stiU be an extremely 
healthy sign, as far as the colonial policy of France 
IS concerned, that he should have been aJUowed to 
do it. 

The most superficial student of colonial admin- 
isti-atiou could easily find material for an unfavor- 
able cnticism of Indo-Chinese affairs. The tariff 
regulations are obnoxious, and they have greatly^ 
retarded the economic development of the country ; 
there are far too many Europeans in the Govern- 
ment service; the lower ranks of the European 
staff are filled with men of inferior character and 
ability ; the police organization is mefficient. If I 
have laid no stress upon these defects and upon 
others equally apparent, if less serious, it is because 
the colonial shortcoimngs of the French have been 
so continually pilloried for the delectation of the 
Anglo-Saxon pubhc that the story of reform has 
appeared more attractive to me, from considerations 
of novelty as well as of justice. v 

No one could visit Indo-China;- to-day without 
carrying away with him a great respect and admira- 
tion for the genius which has been displayed in 
beautifymg the country whilst covering it with 
public works of the highest excellence and utihty 

It has been noted time and again by writers on 
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French colonization that the French are not a 
colonizing people in the sense in which we apply 
the term to the EngUsh. 

There has never been a time m French history 
when colonial enterprise has been a national move- 
ment. The acquisition of Colonies has always 
ministered, to the French love of glory and display ; 
there has never existed in the French character 
anything to which the hard, unromantic work of 
colonial development could make an appeal. 

The student of British Imperialism can scarcely 
fail to observe that Enghsh colonization in the 
nineteenth century was largely a question of making 
a virtue of a necessity. The law of primogeniture 
detached the younger sons from the family estates ; 
in a lower rank of society the piessure of popula- 
tion acted as a powerful stimulant to emigration ; 
thousands no doubt left England to find a more 
congenial chmate. 

In Fiance these motives for taking up colomal 
hfe have been entirely lacking. A country m 
which the law of mheritance gives every man, 
woman, and child a vested interest in the sod, in 
which the number of the population is nearly 
stationary, a land endowed in a higher degree 
perhaps than any other with everythmg which 
goes to the making of an attractive place of resi- 
dence, can offer its Colonies but Httle m the way of 
colonists. 

It was Bismarck, I believe, who described the 
colonial affairs of the three Great Powers in the 
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epigram, “England has colonies and colonists; 
Germany has colonists but no colonies , France has 
colonies but no colonists.” 

It is abundantly clear that Frenchmen are un- 
willing either to seek a livehhood m the French 
Colonies or to invest their capital in colonial indus- 
tries. That a certain number of Frenchmen have 
been induced by the payment of enormous sub- 
sidies to various enterprises to go to the French 
Colonies, and to take their capital with them, does 
not alter the fact that there is httle emigration to 
“ France-beyond-the-Sea ” which does not rest in a 
greater or less degree upon State aid in one form 
or another. 

So with Indo-China, the reforms of M. Doumer, 
which have accomphshed so much in the direction 
of improving the administration and finances of 
the Colony, have done very little towards satisfying 
its greatest needs — French colonists and French 
capital. 

What remains to be done is to throw the Colony 
open to foreign enterprise, to remove the pernicious 
customs regulations, and thus to give others an 
opportunity of undertaking the w^ork of develop- 
ment which the French seem unwilhng or unable 
to carry out. 

With others to lead the way, and with achieved 
success to reason from, the Frenchman might be 
persuaded to follow. Even if this hope were not 
reahzed, the general advantages which would result 
from the investment of large foreign capital would 
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in themselves be sulB.cient to brmg great prosperity 
to what is potentially one of the finest Colonies in 
the world. 



CHAPTER IX 


JAVA 

When the Dutch people entered the field of colo- 
nial enterprise, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the Spaniards and the Portuguese had al- 
ready been engaged for more than a hundred years 
m the work of Asiatic and Ameiican discovery, and 
they had divided the globe into two hemispheres 
of exploitation, the Western falhng to Spain, the 
Eastern to Portugal — an arrangement which was 
sanctioned by a Papal Bull of Pope Alexander the 
Sixth. 

Both in regard to the motives from which they 
entered upon this new phase of national activity, 
and to the methods which were adopted for carry- 
ing out the nation’s pohcy, the Dutch represented 
influences which differed completely from those 
which had hitherto directed the course of modern 
colonization 

The Portuguese had been inspired by the pure 
spirit of adventure and exploration ; and the origm 
of the colonial empire of Portugal is to be sought 
rather in the personal tastes of Prmce Henry the 
Navigator than in any national desire for territorial 
expansion. It is true that at a later date commerce 
became the chief motive for the extension of Portu- 
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guese authority beyond seas, but it was not until 
the influence of the early explorers bad died out 
that Portuguese colonizataon assumed the character 
of a trade investment. 

Spain commenced her career as a colonial power 
by the acquisition of the Canary Islands in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century ; but it was the discov- 
ery of th« New World by Columbus, the Genoese 
sailor, under Spanish patronage, which led to the 
first substantial additions to Spamsh terntory. Until 
within comparatively recent tunes trade had no place 
in the colonial imdertahings of the Spaniards , the 
driving force of their empire was supphed by the 
missionary’s zeal for the soul of the heathen, and 
by the greed of the adventurer for the precious 
metals. 

In the sixteenth century a large Oriental trade 
had sprung up under the Portuguese fla^, and the 
Dutch cities of Antwerp and Amsterdam, supphed 
by Dutch ships through the port of Lisbon, had 
become the distributmg centres for Northwestern 
Europe. About the middle of the century the Dutch 
commenced their great revolt agamst Spain for 
national independence, and in 1579 the United Pro- 
vinces were proclaimed a Republic. Although the 
war with Spam mvolved a great expenditure of men 
and money, the new Repubhc was able to mamtain 
itself so long as its connection with Portugal gave 
it the handhng of the Oriental trade. But m 1580 
Portugal was annexed to the Spanish Crown, and 
five years later the Spaniards seized and confiscated 
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all Dutcli ships lying in Spanisli and Portuguese 
harbors. 

This act presented a clear issue to the Dutch 
people. Either they must submit to the destruction 
of their principal source of prosperity, or they must 
break the Spanish monopoly of Oriental commerce. 
The former course meant nothing less than national 
ruin ; the latter could he accomplished' only by 
going to -war with Spam in the Eastern seas, and 
engaging in the wholesale trade with those coun- 
tries which hitherto they had reached through the 
medium of Portugal. 

The people rose to the occasion, and at the close 
of a stiuggle which lasted seventy years they found 
themselves masters of the East Indian Islands, and 
one of the foremost colonial powers of the time. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Dutch 
colonial enterprise is the entire absence, throughout 
almost the whole range of Dutch colonial history, 
of any spirit of Imperiahsm or any desire for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. Forced into a career of 
colonial adventure by the threat of commercial 
extinction, the Dutch made the most determined 
efforts to confine their colonial establishments in 
the East within the compass of a few fortified trad- 
ing-posts , and although, in common with all other 
nations, they discovered that there existed between 
the spirit of independent native rule and the spirit 
of commerce an antagonism which made cpnquest 
the only practieahle road towards trade intercourse, 
they steadily resisted every extension of their au- 
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thority which was not absolutely necessary, and 
acquired territory only when the clear alternative 
was presented of abandoning their warehouses. 

The nineteenth century — which added more than 
three million square miles to the colonial empire of 
France, and twice that area to the British domin- 
ions ; which saw the creation of a German colonial 
reahn, wiidi an area of a million square miles, and 
the addition of 130,000 square miles of over-sea 
territory to the United States — made to the Dutch 
colonial empire, as it was at the end of the Napo- 
leonic wars, the single important contribution of 
Sumatra. The Imperialism which gave to France 
SuSren and Diipleix, to England Hastings and 
Clive, finds no place in the annals of Dutch expan- 
sion ; in that long record the greatest names are 
those of Daendels, who adapted to Dutch under- 
takings in Java the native institution of forced 
labor, and of General van den Bosch, who organ- 
ized the culture system in the Island. This lack of 
great mihtary achievement in the story of Dutch 
intercourse with Java, so far from detracting from 
its interest, endows it with a peculiar attraction 
for the student of colonial affairs ; for it affords 
the spectacle first of a great trading corporation, 
and later of a national Government devoting its 
whole energy to the purely administrative measures 
which were deemed essential for the accomplish- 
ment of the aims of a definite and unchanging 
policy. 

The Island of Java was the first acquisition of the 
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Dutclij and it has remained to the present day their 
most nnportant Colony. It has an area of 60,554 
square miles (about equal to that of England), a 
population of 30,000,000 (somewhat less than that 
of Italy), and its external trade reached a value in 
1901 of 1 119,000,000 gold — nearly equal to that 
of the external trade of Cuba. 

The Dutch established themselves in Jsf^ra dming 
the early years of the seventeenth century, and 
Batavia, which has always been the capital of 
Netherlands-India, was founded in 1619. 

In order to understand the peculiar circumstances 
under which the Java trade was created, some re- 
ference must he made to the native organization 
which existed in the Island at the time of the Dutch 
occupation. 

After fourteen hundred years of Hindu domina- 
tion Java succumbed in the fifteenth century of our 
era to a Mohammedan invasion, and when the 
Dutch arrived in the Island they found it split up 
into a number of small States under Mohammedan 
rulers, most of whom were nominally the vassals of 
the powerful Sultan of Mataram in Central Java, 
but who, in pomt of fact, maintained an absolute 
rule over their districts. 

The natives were simply the slaves of their 
rulers ; they enjoyed no property rights either in 
the land or its produce, and from this cause alone 
the Dutch found it impossible to enter into direct 
commercial relations with the people themselves. 
The only alternative was to deal with the Sultans, 
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and here the Dutch were confronted with two seri- 
ous obstacles — one, that some of the Sultans pre- 
ferred to trade with the English, who had secured 
certain privileges in the Island ; the other, that the 
utter unreliabihty of the native rulers in matters of 
trade introduced into aU transactions an element 
of uncertainty which constantly threatened the 
Compan;^ -with serious losses. 

By the conquest of the Sultanates and the estab- 
lishment of Dutch authority it was hoped that the 
English competition could be killed and the trade 
placed on a satisfactory footing. Accordmgly, in 
1618, the State of Jacatra was conquered, and by 
the middle of the seventeenth century nearly one 
fifth of the Island was under Dutch control 

Under the Dutch East India Company, which con- 
trolled the affairs of Java until the end of the eight- 
eenth century, the sole object of the administration 
was to secure the greatest possible profits to the 
shareholders , and when the Dutch State supplanted 
the Company as the directing authority this object 
remained paramount to all others, the nation merely 
taking the place of the shareholders as the bene- 
ficiary body. It was not untd after the constitu- 
tional changes of 1848 had crowned the efforts of the 
Liberal party in Holland that Dutch colonial policy 
began to lose its quahty of ingrained selfishness ; 
it was only in 1876 that the last contribution was 
made from the Treasury of Batavia to that of The 
Hague; it was not untd 1903 that a law was 
passed in Holland providing that m future the 
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Dutch Indies should en]oy the whole of their local 

revenue. 

The history of the Company’s rule in Java (1602- 
1795) discloses two facts of great significance in 
relation to the control of tropical dependencies — 
one, that the difficulties under which the Company 
labored during the greater part of its existence, 
and its final complete downfall, were du« to faults 
in the Dutch administrative methods; the other, 
that the great hardships and sufferings which the 
natives endured until within recent times were occa- 
sioned by the vices inherent in the native organ- 
ization. These two sets of failmgs reacted upon 
one another in the course of time, and each aggra- 
vated the evils produced by the other ; but the 
broad fact remains that m the contact between the 
natives and the Dutch each side paid the penalty 
of its own pecuhar defects. The object of the Dutch 
was trade ; the affairs of the Company were regu- 
lated by a committee of tradesmen in Holland and 
adm in istered by a staff of tradesmen in Java. In 
these circumstances it might have been expected 
that, in so far as the busmess of the Company re- 
lated to merchandise, it would be conducted on 
principles not less intelligent than those which 
guided the commerce of those days, and that, in so 
far as it related to government, it would he com- 
mitted to the guidance of men specially qualified 
to undertake the definition and execution of a wise 
policy. In regard to each of those matters the Com- 
pany failed lamentably. Unable to enforce its mo- 
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nopoly of the Eastern trade to the extent of killing 
foreign competition (a measure for -which the action 
of other nations afforded ample precedent, and the 
trade conditions of the period some reasonable 
excuse), it made it completely operative as far as 
its own countrymen -were concerned. It rejected 
the advice of Governor-General Coen, who favored 
a free iifflmigration of Dutchmen to Java in the 
capacities of planters and small traders, and thereby 
lost an opportunity of eliminating the native mid- 
dleman and of throwing the burden of production 
on men whose interests would always he in the 
direction of a rapid development of the Island’s 
resources , advantages which would have reheved 
the Company of many of its political difficulties, 
and would still have left in its hands the complete 
monopoly of the trade with the mother country. 

But it IS m the domain of internal administration 
that the Company’s rule in Java exhibits the great- 
est faults of pohcy and mechanism It became clear 
at the very outset that, owing to the pecuhar local 
conditions, the apphcation of aU measures having 
as their object the collection of trade products for 
shipment to Europe would have to be mtrusted 
almost entirely to native agents. To have attempted 
any close control or supervision by Dutch officials 
would not only have defeated the mam pmpose of 
the Company, by depriving the native middleman 
of that opportunity for extortion which alone 
caused him to exert the necessary pressure upon 
the cultivator, but, in order to have been in any 
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degree effective, Tvoiild have involved an expense 
quite beyond the ability of the trade to bear. The 
obvious course to pursue under such conditions was 
to offset the evils which lay in the necessity of em- 
ploying an incompetent and dishonest native organ- 
ization by appomtmg men of ability and integrity 
to handle the trade as soon as it came under direct 
Dutch control, and by concentrating t]^e energy 
and intelligence of the local administration in an 
effort to secure the greatest possible quantity of 
the best possible pioducts for the European* mar- 
ket. By adopting the short-sighted pohey of pay- 
ing the lowest salaries which would secure the 
services of any person out of work in Holland, the 
Company destroyed its only chance of permanent 
success. It IS almost incredible that a great enter- 
prise such as that which the Company had under- 
taken in Java should have been placed in the hands 
of men the great majority of whom received sala- 
ries of less than ^100 a year, half of which was 
held in Holland as deferred pay until the comple- 
tion of the term for which the official was engaged. 
The Governor-General himself received a salary of 
£1200 a year, less than that of the present Second 
Secretary of the General Post-Office m London. 

The effect of this parsimony was twofold — on 
the one hand, the Company failed to secure the 
class of man which its difficult position most m*- 
gently demanded ; on the other, the utterly inade- 
quate salaries made incompetence probable and 
dishonesty certain throughout the service. The 
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Company itself has thrown the best side-light on 
the character of its own servants. In order to check 
the extravagance in vogue amongst the ofSeials m 
Java, it passed sumptuary laws forbidding the 
wearing of jewels, prescribing the kmd of carriage 
in which of&cials might travel, and limiting the 
number of horses which might be attached, to the 
vehicle —o extraordmary precautions to be taken for 
the discipline of men drawing pay equal to £50 
a year. When it was found that these regulations 
failed to bring the officials to a due sense of their 
official poverty, the Company changed its tactics, 
and, mstead of trying to check dishonesty by re- 
strictmg the uses to which stolen money might be 
put, estimated the amount which each of the higher 
officials was stealing, and then made him pay into 
the Government Treasury a certain proportion of 
it. It is not necessary to go beyond the general 
character of the Company’s administration to find 
a cause for the bankruptcy which overwhelmed it in 
1793. 

Before passing to a consideration of the native 
organization through which the Company reached 
the Javanese cultivator, attention may be directed 
to a truth which the growth of morbid altruism in 
recent tunes has done much to obscure. Current 
literature in England and in the United States, in 
so far as it has dealt during the past decade with 
questions of colonial government, has shown an 
increasing tendency to emphasize the arbitrary and 
oppressive character of white rule in the tropics. It 
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is true that this criticism has been made for the 
most part by men -who have had httle or no expen- 
ence of colonial hfe, and whose studies have been 
generally confined to ferretmg out isolated instances 
of nusgovernment for the purpose of condemnmg 
colonial enterprise ; hut it has, nevertheless, exerted 
a considerable influence on public opinion, espe- 
cially in America. The plam fact, which is fam^iar 
to every one who has made a study of native iiisj|i' 
tutions m the tiopies, is that, with very few excep- 
tions, each European Government which has been 
established in the tropics since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, however selfish, brutal, and 
ignorant it may appear when compared with the best 
extra-tropical Governments of the same period, has 
been wise, hberal, and beneficent m comparison 
with the native Government which it replaced. 

When the Dutch arrived m Java the native 
organization was such as to exclude the possibility 
of conducting any trade with the individuals form- 
ing the population. The country was spht up into 
a number of native States under the rule of Moham- 
medan Sultans, and in these States trade hardly 
existed Under the native custom, which deprived 
the people of every property right m the soil and 
its produce, production was confined to supplying 
the barest necessities of the cultivators and the 
deliveries of food, cloth, and other commodities 
exacted by the Sultans and their officials. The 
natives, who were oppressed by the operation of 
a rigid system of debt-slavery, and whose time was 
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eaten up by the demands of their rulers for free- 
labor services, could be reached only through the 
medium of the Sultans; and at first the Dutch 
attempted to found a trade by entering mto agree- 
ments with the Sultans for the dehvery, at fixed 
prices, of certam quantities of products smtable for 
the European market. But it was found m practice 
that only by conquering the Sultans and placing 
them under Dutch control could they be induced to 
fulfill their agreements, and thus the trade grew 
pari passu with the spread of Dutch authority 
The system which was then introduced supphed 
the trade products in two ways, by means of con- 
tingents” and “forced deliveries.” The former 
were certain quantities of products paid by the 
native rulers to the Company as tribute ; the lat- 
ter were further quantities of products called for 
by the Company, which the native ruler had to 
find and to sell to the Company at a price agreed 
upon. It is seen, therefore, that the trade rested 
upon a pohtical rather than upon an economic basis. 
Although attempts were made from time to time 
to limit the authority of the Regents (the title 
which the native rulers held after their submission 
to the Company) and to save the cultivators from 
oppression, it may be said that the custom of the 
Company was to leave the whole control of pro- 
duction to the native organization, and to interfere 
only when the supply of products fell short of the 
amount demanded. The relation between the Di- 
rectors in Holland and the cultivators in Java was 
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established in the following way: The Directors 
informed the Governor-General as to what products 
were required in Holland; the Governor-General 
instructed the Regents to furnish them as ‘‘ con- 
tmgents”and “forced dehveries;” the Regents, 
actmg as the agents of the Company m its capacity 
as lord of the soil, distributed the land to the 
cultivators on the condition of their applying 
the products demanded by the Company ; and the 
cultivators grew the crops. The cultivator suffered 
chiefly because the demands made upon him by the 
Company increased at every stage of their trans- 
mission down the line of the native organization, 
until they provided handsome returns for each native 
official who handled the delivery of the products 
up the Ime to the Company’s receiving agent. 

It 18 impossible to gain any insight into the finan- 
cial affairs of the Company durmg any period of 
its esistence. Not only was the utmost secrecy 
observed in regard to all transactions, not only were 
the shareholders themselves kept in complete igno- 
rance of what was going on m the Indies, but two 
sets of books were used, one relating to the Com- 
pany’s affairs in India, the other to its home opera- 
tions, and between these no balance was ever struck. 
We know that the Indian accounts were always 
carelessly, and often dishonestly, kept, and that no 
efficient audit was ever carried out , we know that 
in some years dividends were declared when there 
were no profits, and that in other years no dividends 
were declared when profits were made ; we know 
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that during the seventeenth century the Company’s 
trade generally yielded a profit, and that during the 
eighteenth century a dechne in prosperity occurred 
which culminated in the bankruptcy of 1793. But 
beyond these general facts little accurate mforma- 
tion of any importance is available. 

In 1795 the administrative functions of the Di- 
rectors mre assumed by the State, and three years 
later the Dutch East India Company was finally 
abolished. Its epitaph has been written by the 
eminent Dutch pubbcist De Louter . 

To the day of its downfall the Company remamed faith- 
ful to its origin It was a company of bnsk and energetic 
tradesmen, who, with profits as their lode-star and greed 
as their compass, obtained, through the chance of events, 
absolute control of one of the most beautiful and fertile 
regions of the earth, and unhesitatingly sacrificed it to 
their low ideals ‘ 

The history of Dutch administration in Java 
since the downfall of the Company falls naturally 
into three periods — the transition period from 
1795 to 1816, during which, as an mcident of the 
Napoleonic wars, the Island was for five years under 
British rule; the period of Crown control from 
1816 to 1848 , and the reform period, which com- 
menced in 1848, as a result of the constitutional 
changes in Holland, and has continued down to 
the present time. 

Although the first of these periods is full of 

^ Handleidmg tot de Kemus van het Staats-en Adnums- 
tratief Recht van Nederlandsch-Indie Fourth Edition, p 69, 
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interest, because it includes the work of Marshal 
Daendels, and of Sur Stamford Baffles, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor during the British occupation, it 
does not lend itself to precise treatment in a short 
essay; and its character is that of all periods of 
transition, in regard to which the student of later 
conditions seeks rather to learn what general prin- 
ciples were evolved through the strife of conflicting 
theories and influences than to gain any deep in- 
sight into the process of interaction. Two residual 
principles of the transition period exerted a pro- 
found influence on the course of Dutch pohcy in 
Java One was laid down in the instructions of the 
State Commission, which was appointed m 1802 
to report on the condition of Java and to suggest 
the best measures for its future government — that 
the ob 3 ect of the Dutch Government in its relations 
with Java was to secure the greatest possible bene- 
fit to the trade of Holland and the greatest possible 
advantage to the finances of the mother country. 
The other principle was that on which Marshal 
Daendels founded his whole administration, namely, 
that in extending them sovereignty the Dutch 
should exact from the people all those feudal serv- 
ices which had formerly been yielded to the native 
rulers ; in other words, the utilization of the native 
institutions of forced labor and State ownership 
of the sod. 

It was during the administration of General van 
den Bosch and his successors that these principles 
found their most complete expression in the mea- 
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sures of the Government. Of these the most im- 
portant ivas the cnlture-syatem, which was intro- 
duced by van den Bosch in 1830, and remamed 
for nearly forty years the chief concern of the 
local administration. The theory on wbch the 
system rested was this : Instead of paying to the 
Government, as formerly, two fifths of their m a m 
crop as land rent, the cultivators should place at 
the disposal of the Government one fifth of their 
lahormg hours and as much of their land as could 
he cultivated hy that amount of labor The Gov- 
ernment would pay a fixed price for the products 
delivered to it and would hear the loss due to bad 
crops when the cause was other than the neglect 
of the laborers. The advantage which van den 
Bosch hoped to reap from the system was that 
valuable products suitable for the European market 
would he grown under skilled European supervision 
and would yield a handsome profit, ^er all expenses 
of admmistration and purchase had been dis- 
charged; the advantages he promised the culti- 
vators were such as would arise from an intelligent 
direction of their labor in the cultivation of crops, 
for which, even at the low rate offered by the Gov- 
ernment, they would receive a much larger return 
than from the sale of them ordinary rice crop. 

In order to make the system a financial success, 
it was necessary to enlist the active sympathy of 
the higher class of natives, and to make it worth 
the while of the Butch officials to exert a constant 
pressure on the native organization. To achieve 
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these ends an important change was made in the 
position of the native rulers. Formerly the prac- 
tice had been to alter the title of each Sultan whose 
territory was conquered by the Dutch to that of 
Kegent, and to allot him a salary as a servant of 
the Crown. Van den Bosch secured the assistance 
of the Eegents by restoring to them part of the 
powers and privileges which they had eb joyed as 
petty rulers, and by assigning to them the control 
of large tracts of land in place of salaries. These 
concessions were well calculated to bring the Re- 
gents into line with the Government’s policy ; for 
the former meant an increase of prestige, and the 
latter carried with it the power of taxation and the 
resumption of the old feudal rights over the people. 
The land grants, moreover, were not confined to 
the Regents, but were carried as far down the fine 
of the native organization as they were bhely to be 
of advantage. As far as the Dutch officials were 
concerned, their help was secured by the payment 
of a percentage on the value of aU crops raised in 
their districts, and by a tacit understanding that as 
long as the yield of export products was maintained 
at a high figure they would not find their general 
conduct subjected to a very close scrutmy. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the evils which 
arose from these causes alone. Small as had been 
the control exercised by the Dutch over the treat- 
ment of the cultivators by the Regents, it had re- 
presented a certain restraint which was now wholly 
removed. The abuses of power by the Dutch ofifi- 
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cials had stopped at the point where their interests 
clashed with those of the Regents j these interests 
were now reconciled by the advantages which each 
side hoped to enjoy under the culture-system ; and 
the faults of the lower native organization, instead 
of being checked to some small extent by an oppo- 
sition of the two controlling authorities, were inten- 
sified by their conjunction in a common cause. 

In order to understand the relation between the 
lower native organization and the culiure-system, 
it IS necessary to describe the former in some de- 
tail It is impossible within a brief compass to sep- 
arate its functions m connection with the land-tax 
(which was the prmcipal resource of revenue in the 
districts where the forced cultures were not under- 
taken) from those which it performed as the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the culture-system ; and 
there would be little significance in the differentia- 
tion, for the abuses of the land-tax administration 
differed only in form, and not in principle, fiom 
those of the culture-system. The conquered Sul- 
tanates which formed the Dutch territory in Java 
had been ruled by the delegation of authority from 
the ruler to a host of officials. In th^ long line 
from the Sultan down to the village headman two 
fundamental principles had always been observed, 
one that each official assumed and exercised as 
great a degree of authority as he dared, the other 
that responsibility worked upwards and never down- 
wards. 

The great bullc of the people of Java lived in 
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village commimities of two kinds. In the eastern 
and western extremities of the Island the village 
community was a self-governmg unit, in which 
the principle of election governed the choice of the 
petty officials. In the rotation of office the people 
enjoyed a very real protection against the grosser 
forms of oppression ; and although the taxes which 
were collected by the headman on the orders of the 
officials of the General Government were generally 
very heavy, the villages at least enjoyed the privi- 
lege of managing their own internal affairs. In 
Central Java, where the culture-system was most 
firmly estabhshed, the village community was or- 
ganized on an entirely different basis. In this 
region the officials of the central native Govern- 
ment, mstead of receiving pay from the general 
revenues of their districts, as was the custom else- 
where, were assigned the control of the land, in 
consideration of an annual payment to the Sultan’s 
treasury. As the control of the land invested the 
local officials with all the rights of Government, 
they were able to exploit them districts -with the 
most merciless severity. All the powers which re- 
lated to the collection of taxes and to the exaction 
of forced labor were sublet by the higher district 
officials to subordinate agents, who, in turn, sub- 
let them to the petty officials m immediate contact 
with the natives. 

Under this system the highest bidder became 
the actual master of the people ; and he used his 
authority for the sole purpose of extorting the 
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largest contributions in money, kind, and labor, 
which could be secured without driving the culti- 
vators to exercise the only right they had — that 
of emigration. It is not difficult to understand how, 
with a native organization of this kind, the culture- 
system, which in principle was fiee from any op- 
pressive features, became in practice an intolerable 
burden u|ion the cultivators. 

When all allowance is made for the corruption 
of the Dutch officials, which affected the economic 
interests of the Dutch Government to a much 
greater extent than it did the social and political 
mterests of the natives, it is clear that the greatest 
evils of the culture-system arose from the character 
of the native .organization through which it was 
applied, an organization which had been developed 
before the advent of the Dutch, and for which they 
cannot be held responsible. It is very easy to blame 
the Dutch Government for its failure to reform the 
native organization at least to the extent of remov- 
ing its most glaring faults ; but the difficulty of 
effecting any radical changes in native institutions, 
which have gradually grown up in the course of 
centuries, and become part of the native life, is 
generally underestimated by those who have never 
had occasion to observe how often it is the case 
that the lower class of natives m the tropics prefer 
to eudm’e the worst kind of oppression at the hands 
of their fellow countrymen rather than have improve- 
ments effected by the introduction of reforms by 
outsiders. It is true that the Dutch never made any 
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determined and enduring effort in the earlier days 
of their rule to reform the lower native organiza- 
tion ; it IS certain that, if such an effort had been 
made, it would have been rewarded with very small 
success. The culture-system, with all its faults, 
achieved the object for which it was introduced. 
In the thirty-five years of its full operation it con- 
tributed to the treasury of Holland more than 
£40,000,000, representing chiefly profits on the 
sale of Government coffee and sugar, and this 
after paying all the expenses, civil and military, of 
Netherlands-India. 

The reform period in the history of Dutch ad- 
ministration in Java dates from the Dutch Consti- 
tution of 1848, which took the control of colonial 
affairs from the absolute power of the King and 
vested it in the Dutch Legislature. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1854 that the “ Eegeerings-Reglement ” 
was passed, which laid down m detail the objects 
of Dutch rule in Asia, and prescribed the form of 
government for Netherlands-India. The changes 
which have taken place in Java during the past 
fifty years amount, in fact, to a revolution in the 
ideals and methods of the Government. The Dutch 
policy, from having been one of the most selfish 
and conservative of aU times, has become liberal 
and progressive ; the higher administration, which 
was formerly corrupt and inefficient, is now capable 
and honest j the native organization has become the 
subject of close study by the Dutch officials, and 
although the time has not yet sufficed to remove all 
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its ingrained faults, a steady and constant pressure 
is being exerted in the direction of reform; and 
with the opening up of the country by means of 
roads and railways, and through the spread of edu- 
cation amongst the natives, this pressure is produc- 
ing effects which would have been impossible in 
the old days. 

The forces of change have been drawn from 
many sources. The reform and gradual abolition of 
the culture-system was due in no small degree to 
the pubhcation in 1860 of Dekker’s “ Max Have- 
laar,” which brought home to the Dutch people 
some of the evils which had arisen through the 
abuse of the system. The establishment of regular 
steam communication and of telegraphic connec- 
tion with Europe, though it has encouraged an 
undue interference from home m the details of 
administration, has tightened the chain of respon- 
sibility between the local ofBcials and their super- 
iors in Holland. The care which is now exercised 
in the selection and training of colonial officials and 
the increase which has been made in their salaries 
(which are still lower than they should be) have 
attracted a better class of men to the service. But 
behind these causes of improvement lie the growth 
of popular sentiment in Europe m favor of a more 
hberal spirit in colonial enterprise and the quick- 
ened sense of responsibility of the Colonial Powers 
towards their subject races. 

I can deal here with only two features of the 
present Dutch policy in Java — land-tenure and 
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Civil Service. The central principle of the land- 
law of Java is that all land, other than the com- 
paratively small area sold outright to Europeans 
and Chinese in the early days, is the property of 
the State. In the application of this prmciple free 
play is allowed for the operation of the native cus- 
toms in regard to land-tenure, with the result that 
aU agricultural land, with the exception noted 
above, is held on hereditary leasehold tenure hy 
individuals, or in communal holdmgs The latter 
form of tenure was greatly extended during the 
period of the culture-system, because it enabled 
the Government to deal with the village, instead 
of with the individual, as the unit of admmistra- 
tion — an arrangement which effected a great ncon- 
omy in supervision, by throwing the responsibihty 
on to the shoulders of the village headman. The 
assessment of the land-tax for the mdmdual hold- 
ings follows the method adopted m British India. 
A careful survey is made of each holding, the value 
of the crop is estimated, and a tax, varymg between 
SIX and twelve per cent., is levied, according to 
circumstances In the case of land held under 
communal tenure, the land-tax is assessed in a 
lump sum on the village lands, and the headman 
distributes the burden amongst the villagers. The 
most important feature of the land-law of Java is 
the extraordinary stnctness with which land sales 
and land leases between private individuals are reg- 
ulated. Natives may sell their tenure-rights to one 
another, but the sale of tenure-right by a native to 
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a European, or to a foreign Asiatic, is absolutely 
prohibited. It is a regulation maintained for the 
purpose of protecting the native from the loss of 
his vested interest m the land, and it has been 
completely successful. It is a policy which differs 
radically from that of ahnost every other nation, 
but there is no reason to doubt that to its enforce- 
ment may be attributed in great part the prosperity 
and contentment of the Javanese peasantry. In 
the leasing of land to Europeans and to foreign 
Asiatics a difference is lecognized between land 
already under cultivation by natives and uncleared 
or waste land. The leasing of cultivated land from 
natives is hedged about with the most harassing 
restrictions, and, although the regulations in regard 
to waste land aie moie hberal, it is generally felt 
that the Government has gone too far in its desire 
to protect the native, and has thereby retarded the 
development of the country. 

The basis of the present regulations for the 
Civil Service of the Dutch East Indies is the law 
of 1864, which has been modified during the past 
forty years only in some minor details. The effect 
of this law is that no one is appointed to an admin- 
istrative post in the Dutch East Indies who has not 
passed the grand examination for officials. This 
examination is divided into two parts, a preliminary 
and a final, and covers only the history, geography, 
ethnology, laws, institutions, and customs of Neth- 
erlands-India, and the Malay and Javanese lan- 
guages. The feature of the examination which at 
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once strikes the student is the exclusively local 
character of the required subjects, and this is 
brought into greater prominence by the fact that 
the general education of the candidate is consid- 
ered satisfactory if he has graduated from a high 
school. In this respect the exammation differs 
completely from that for ' our own Indian Civil 
Service, in v?hich the open competitive examination 
relates entirely to the general education of the can- 
didates — m a range of subjects as wide apart as 
Greek history, animal physiology, moral philoso- 
phy, and analytical jurisprudence — and knowledge 
of local institutions, laws, and languages is de- 
manded only in the final examination, after the 
candidates have been selected for appointment. The 
difference in principle between these two methods 
IS much greater than appears at first sight. Under 
the Dutch system, as was pointed out by a special 
comuussion in 1899, the candidate gams a know- 
ledge of local detail which is not enough for prac- 
tical use, and yet could be acquired with much less 
trouble on the spot, and there is no guarantee of 
diversity of training, general education, or char- 
acter. The English system requires these three 
qualities as a preliminary endowment, and leaves 
the study of detail to be pursued in India. From 
the standpoint of the candidate there can be no 
question as to which is the better method ; for in 
Holland the candidate who is unsuccessful finds 
himself out of employment, with no other equip- 
ment for a career than a knowledge of a great 
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many things which can he of no possible use to 
him except in the service which he cannot enter- 
In England a candidate who fails in the open com- 
petitive examination suffers no hardship beyond 
his failure, for he is in precisely the same position 
as any student who has followed the ordinary 
course of a University education. 

In dealing with the administration of Java during 
a period of three centuries within the narrow Hmits 
of this chapter, it has been impossible to do more 
than indicate the general lines of development, and 
it has been necessary to pass over a number of ex- 
ceptions to my general statements, both in the field 
of Government policy and in that of individual 
character and conduct, simply because they were 
exceptions I cannot refrain, in conclusion, from 
paying a tribute of respect to the General Secre- 
tariat of Java. It is undermanned, it is under- 
paid, it is burdened with an incredible mass of 
detail, ovraig to the exti-eme centrahzation of the 
Government, yet in no Colony which I have visited 
have I seen more perfect methods of work, a more 
thorough system of records, or a more intelhgent 
appreciation of the functions which belong to a 
colonial secretariat. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ACQUISITION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

To the student of comparative colonisation the 
entrance of the United States upon a career of 
over-sea expansion presents none of the elements 
of abnormahty which cham the attention of those 
who, while attnbutmg to the institutions of the 
American Government and to the character of the 
American people peculiar quahties which invalidate 
every argument based upon the universal expe- 
rience of other nations, approach the subject from 
the standpoint of an American history isolated 
from the general progress of mankind. It is a 
matter of plain fact that in the whole of recorded 
history there cannot be found a smgle mstance of 
a nation which, havmg reached a certam stage of 
economic development, has not embarked upon 
enterprises of territorial expansion, that this phe- 
nomenon in the growth of nations has persisted in 
aU climates and under every form of government, 
that it IS common to aU races, and that it has been 
associated with every form of religion, heathen or 
Christian, of which we have any knowledge. It is 
not too much to say that no single element in the 
human character has done more to mould the 
destinies of mankind than this intimate relation 
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between intellectual and physical vigor and ter- 
ritorial expansion. With these facts in view the 
impartial observer finds it more natural to link 
the over-sea expansion of the United States with the 
continuous chain of human evolution than to regard 
it as an abnormal sequel to a hundred years of 
local history. 

In orddr to understand the course of American 
policy and administration in the Philippines it is 
necessary to emphasize the perfectly normal charac- 
ter of the undertaking, and to msist that, in so far 
as the problem of the Philippines concerns the 
Philippine people, it has presented at no stage a 
single important feature for which the experience 
of other nations does not afford a parallel. Those 
questions which relate to the constitutionality or 
otherwise of the whole relation between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, or of any partic- 
ular administrative measure, concern the American 
people alone, and are of no interest whatever to 
the Philippine natives ; and my estimate of Amer- 
ican action in the Islands is based not upon any 
adjustment to an American standard of political 
principle or conduct, in regard to which there ap- 
pears to be no small conflict of opinion in the 
United States, but upon its relation to the eco- 
nomic, social, and political welfare of the Philippine 
Islands. 

When Philippine affairs are thus severed from 
their unnatural connection with American home 
politics, and are approached as a problem in 
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■which the end sought is simply the achievement 
of the greatest good for the Philippine people, 
the inquiry is raised from the plane of political 
hickering to that of national statesmanship, and 
the discussion loses that quality of acerbity -which 
invariably obscures the point at issue, and, in 
administrative matters, usually paralyzes the con- 
structive forces of the authority finally left in 
control. 

Under the terms of the Peace Protocol of Au- 
gust 12, 1898, the United States was authorized 
to “ occupy and hold the city, bay, and harbor of 
Manila, pending the conclusion of a Treaty of 
Peace which shall determine the control, disposition 
and government of the Phihppines ; ” and under 
the terms of that Treaty, concluded on December 
10, 1898, Spain ceded to the United States the 
archipelago known as the Philippine Islands. Bpt 
in the interval which elapsed between the battle 
of Manila Bay on May 1, 1898, and the signing of 
the Peace Protocol on August 12, American action 
in the Philippines assumed definite shape, and the 
occurrences of that period have exerted the most 
profound influence upon the whole Philippine situ- 
ation 

I should be content to pass over the events which 
preceded the Treaty of Peace as faits accomplis 
were it not that the policy pursued by the United 
States under its rights as a belhgerent, and later 
under the status established by the Peace Protocol, 
is marked by those very characteristics which are 
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BO strikingly apparent in the conduct of affairs 
after the Treaty of Peace had given the United 
States full power to proceed in all respects as her 
statesmen might deem proper. Almost every act 
of the United States in the Phihppmes, except 
those of a purely mihtary nature, from the date of 
the battle of Manila Bay down to the present time, 
has been uharacterized by what may be called from 
one standpoint independence and originality, or, 
from another standpomt, blindness to local condi- 
tions and contempt for universal experience. 

This attitude of detachment, ahke from the in- 
sular environment and from the historical example 
of three centuries of the failures and successes of 
others in a similar field, has been the most influen- 
tial factor in Ameycan relations with the Islands ; 
and in order to make the point clear, and to show 
the continuity of this element in American pohcy 
from the very commencement of the Philippine 
affair, it is necessary to deal briefly with the earher 
phases of the Philippine problem 

At the beginning of the year 1898 it was a mat- 
ter of common knowledge in the Par East that 
Aguinaldo and his principal adherents, who had 
left the Philippmes in 1897 under the terms of the 
Treaty of Biac-na-Bat<5, had decided that the pro- 
mises of reform, which constituted the Spanish obli- 
gation under the Treaty, had not been performed, 
and that the Philippine Junta had decided to com- 
mence another revolution at the earliest favorable 
moment. Aguinaldo himself never made the slight- 
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est attempt to conceal the motive o£ the proposed 
revolution, namely, the achievement of political in- 
dependence for the Phihppme Islands ; and it is 
impossible to suppose that the American consuls in 
Singapore and Hong Kong were' not fully aware 
of his intentions in this respect at the time when 
the former (Mr. Spencer Pratt) “ sought him out 
... as the man for the occasion,” and* sent him 
to Admiral Dewey, and the latter (Mr. Eounsevelle 
Wddman) accepted the post of Honorary Treasurer 
of the Pbihppine Patriotic League and drafted the 
Proclamation which Aguinaldo issued on his arrival 
at Cavite. 

Aguinaldo was taken in an Ameiican transport 
to Manila, was given arms by the American au- 
thorities, was allowed to seize Spanish arms in 
Cavite, and was encouraged in every way to start 
his insurrection ; and these things were done after 
he had publicly issued a proclamation declaring his 
intention of establishing an independent Philippine 
Republic. Even if we accept General Anderson’s 
statement (“ North American Review,” February, 
1900) that as late as Jtdy, 1898, Admiral Dewey 
was not aware that the Americans would hold the 
Phihppines if they were captured, and assume that 
up to that time the Admiral believed that the policy 
of the United States would be to grant independ- 
ence to the Phibppines, the early treatment of 
Agumaldo was a deplorable mistake. 

What Admiral Dewey’s action amounted to was 
this, that without any definite information as to 
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what the policy of the United States would he if 
the war with Spain involved the capture of the 
Phdippines, he conveyed to the Islands, under cir- 
cumstances which implied an official recognition of 
the purposes of the insurgents, the one man who 
could most seriously compromise the situation, and 
whose declared aim, if successfully carried out, could 
only haveione of two results, either the recognition 
of Philippine independence or a war between the 
United States and the new Republic. 

It is true that neither Admiral Dewey nor any 
other responsible agent of the American Govern- 
ment ever gave Aguinaldo an explicit assurance 
that the United States would recognize Philippine 
independence ; but in the absence of any declara- 
tion of an opposite intention, and in view of the 
circumstances under which the war with Spain had 
been undertaken, and having regard to the support 
and encouragement given to Aguinaldo by high 
American officials after he had declared in unmis- 
takable terms, and m the most public manner pos- 
sible, his opinion that the Americans had come to 
give the Phihppines an independent government, 
it is impossible to accuse Aguinaldo of having put 
a strained construction upon the attitude of the 
American officials, or of importing into their acts 
a significance which could not be fairly attributed 
to them. 

Up to the middle of June, 1898, there appears 
to have been no official declaration, public or pri- 
vate, of the policy which the United States intended 
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to pursue toward the Philippines ; but on June 16, 
Mr Day, the Secretary of State in Mr. McKinley’s 
Cabinet, wrote a dispatch to the United States Con- 
sul m Singapore which contained a definite state- 
ment of the views of the Administration on the 
subject of Phihppine independence. In the course 
of this communication Mr. Day said : ‘‘ This Gov- 
ernment has known the Phihppine insurgents only 
as discontented and rebelhous subjects of Spam, 
and is not acquainted with their purposes. . . , 
The United States in entering upon the occupa- 
tion of the Islands . . will expect from the in- 

habitants, without regard to their former attitude 
towards the Spanish Government, that obedience 
which will be lawfully due from them. If, in the 
course of your conferences with General Agui- 
naldo, you acted upon the assumption that this 
Government would cooperate with him for the fur- 
therance of any plan of his own, or that, in accept- 
ing his codperation, it would consider itself pledged 
to recognize any pohtical claims which he may put 
forward, your action was unauthorized and cannot 
be approved.” 

The first question which naturally arises in re- 
gard to this declaration is, Was the policy here 
outhned communicated to the American naval and 
military commanders in the Phihppines or to Agui- 
naldo himself ? I have been unable to find any evi- 
dence that Mr. Day’s statement received any greater 
publicity than was afforded by the correspondence 
files of the American Consulate in Smgapore ; in- 
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deed, there is strong presumptive evidence that it 
never reached the Phihppines through any official 
channel, for throughout the latter part of 1898 
Agmnaldo repeatedly sought to obtain a declara- 
tion of American policy m regard to independence, 
and as late as September 8, General Otis informed 
him, “ I have not been instructed as to what policy 
the UnitSd States intends to pursue. ...” 

The relations between Aguinaldo and the Ameri- 
can commanders prior to June 16 fall into an en- 
tirely different category from those which existed 
after that date, for the foimer represented the per- 
sonal judgment of mdividual officers actmg largely 
on their own responsibility, whereas the latter rested 
on the responsibility of the authorities in Washing- 
ton, who had formulated a definite pohcy and were 
in a position to control the action of their local 
representatives in conformity with it It is most 
difficult, therefore, to reconcile the actions of the 
military commanders in the Philippines after June 
16 with the declaration contained m Mr. Day’s dis- 
patch to the effect that no recognition of any hmd 
would be given to the political ambitions of Agm- 
naldo. I have space only to give two instances of 
the extraordinary nature of the attitude of the mili- 
tary authorities toward an insurgent general whom 
the United States had decided not to recognize. 

On August 8, 1898, General Anderson wrote, 
“ General Emiho Aguinaldo, Commanding Fili- 
pino Forces • Will Your Excellency consent to my 
occupation of the intrenchments facing Bloclthouse 
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No. 14 ? . . On October 14 General Otis wrote, 
“ General Emibo Aguinaldo, Commanding Fili- 
pmo Revolutionary Forces : General, it is my desire 
to place it [a convalescent camp] at a locabty which 
would not inconvenience any organization connected 
with your forces ... and to the emergency of 
this anticipated proceeding I respectfully invite 
your consideration and ask your assistanfie should 
execution become necessary ” 

The Philippme situation developed rapidly dm-ing 
the latter half of 1898, and in February of the fol- 
lowing year the pohtical aspect of affairs, which 
had been maiked by steadfast progress on the part 
of Aguinaldo m strengthening his military position 
and in extendmg his Government m Luzon and in 
several other islands, and by a constant repetition 
on the part of the Americans of vague assurances 
that the intentions of the United States were highly 
benevolent, and a careful avoidance of any act or 
declaration definitely favorable or adverse to the 
specific question of Philippine independence, was 
completely changed by the outbreak of war be- 
tween the two armies. This eventuahty had been 
foreseen foi some weeks by each side, and the most 
ingenious devices were resorted to by the Fdipmos 
to throw the responsibihty of the first act of hos- 
tility on the shoulders of the Americans. As a 
matter of fact, the war was commenced by the 
Fihpinos, but only after the American soldiers had 
submitted, with a self-restraint that cannot be too 
highly praised, to every indignity and insult which 
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could be expected to provoke an attack on their 
part, and it had consequently become clear that if 
the Filipinos were to get the war started before 
large reinforcements arrived from the United 
States, they themselves would have to assume the 
offensive. 

The determination of Aguinaldo to fight the 
Americans was perfectly natural, m view of what 
had taken place since the battle of Manila Bay. 
The confidence which he had at first reposed in the 
Americans had given way, as months passed with- 
out any recognition of his Eepubhc, to suspicion 
and distrust ; and by the beginning of 1899 it was 
realized by the Filipino leaders that whatever the 
intentions of the Americans were, they were not 
such as to encourage the hope for an independent 
native Government. The only thmg lacking to 
establish completely this view was a definite state- 
ment from the United States, and this was forth- 
coming on January 4, 1899, in the form of a 
proclamation from General Otis (his amended ver- 
sion of the President’s instructions to the Secretary 
of War) which finally disposed of Agumaldo’s 
Government by announcing the assumption of the 
governing power by the United States. After the 
publication of this proclamation war was inevitable ; 
and the fact that the Filipinos commenced the 
fighting has no special significance. 

The salient feature of American policy up to this 
point is the apparent neglect of the Government to 
regard Aguinaldo and his revolutionary programme 
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from the only point of view which could promise 
any guidance in the circumstances. In dealing with 
Agmnaldo, after his arrival m the Islands had 
placed him in touch with his supporters, the ques- 
tion which should have presented itself to the 
American authorities was not whether his actions 
justified a hehef that he was incapable of maintain- 
ing an independent Grovernment, not whether his 
political mistakes or inefficient admmistration would 
afford a good argument ex post facto for the Ameri- 
can assumption of the Government, but whether, in 
view of the determination arrived at on June 16, as 
set forth in Mr. Day’s dispatch, that the insmrec- 
tionary movement was not to be recognized, Agui- 
ualdo was or was not capable of off ermg substantial 
resistance to the American plans. But notwithstand- 
ing the frequent reports forwarded to Washing- 
ton by the military commanders to the effect that 
Agmnaldo was actually in control of practically the 
whole of the Islands, and that he had not only 
placed himself in a strong military position, but had 
established a Civil Government which was in fact 
admmistering the affairs of the Islands, there is no 
evidence in the matenal thus far made public that 
any attempt was made to negotiate with the insur- 
gents or to discover whether an arrangement could 
not be arrived at which would yield to each party 
so large a proportion of its extreme objects as to 
afford a basis for common action. 

It is known now, and might easily have been 
known at the time, that there was a conservative 
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element amongst Aguinaldo‘'s advisers sufficiently 
powerful to have counteracted the influence of the 
war party if the United States had given it any 
sort of encouragement prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities. Nothing of the kind was done, and the 
pohcy which was pursued was to disregard the 
obvious facts in regard to Agmnaldo’s ability to 
offer a serious resistance to the American assump- 
tion of the Government, to take an entirely inde- 
pendent course of action, and to allow a similar 
privilege to the Revolutionary Government. 

That the war in the Philippines could have been 
avoided by the exercise of the most ordinary 
prudence, that it could have been avoided if the 
advice of any British, French, or Dutch Colonial 
Governor m the Par East had been asked and acted 
upon, there can be no possible doubt , and it is not 
less certain that if the Philippme Commission which 
arrived in Manila shortly after the commencement 
of the war had been given the power to act, instead 
of only the power to talk, the war need not have 
lasted three months. Considerations of apace pre- 
vent me from deahng with the conduct of the war ; 
and I must dismiss the subject by saying that if m 
its political aspects it was little but a long succession 
of errors, in its practical operations it disclosed a 
devotion and heroism on the part of the American 
officers and troops which place the campaign on 
a level with the most striking achievements of the 
white races in tropical warfare. 



CHAPTER XI 

THK GOVEJlNMENT OP THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

In entering upon the control of a tropical depend- 
ency in the Far East, as an unavoidable conse- 
q^uence of the destruction of Spanish authority in 
the Philippine Islands during the -war of 1898, the 
United States assumed a very serious responsibihty 
towards the seven million people who had formerly 
been the subjects of Spain. 

The problems which confronted the new Govern- 
ment were manifold and intricate, and they were 
greatly comphcated by the fact that the difficulties 
which always arise when the affairs of one race are 
admimstered by the officials of another had been 
intensified by three centuries of Spamsh misrule. 

The Phihppme Commission, which was sent out 
to the Islands by the late President McKinley early 
in 1899 to inquire into and to report on the general 
conditions existing there, and to suggest measures 
for the future government of the Islands, arrived 
in Manila on March 4, 1899, one month after the 
outbreak of hostilities between the American forces 
and those of AguinaJdo, the head of the Revolu- 
tionary Government of the Filipinos. 

The Commission was not invested with any au- 
thority to intervene in the military situation, and 
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after spending a month in the Islands, it issued 
a proclamation setting forth the principles on which 
the United States intended to proceed in its rela- 
tions with the Philippine people. 

The proclamation, dated April 4, 1899, is of 
great importance to the student of Philippine his- 
tory, for it declared in an authoritative manner both 
the object# of the American Government and the 
methQds by which they were to be attained. It laid 
down the cardinal principle that the supremacy of 
the United States must and will be enforced through- 
out every part of the Archipelago, and those who 
resist it can accomplish no end other than their own 
ruin.” And it stated that “ the aim and object of 
the Ameiican Government, apart from the fulfill- 
ment of the solemn obligations it has assumed to- 
ward the family of nations by the acceptance of 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, is the well- 
being, the prosperity, and the happuieas of the 
Philippine people, and their elevation and advance- 
ment to a position among the most civihzed peoples 
of the world/’ 

These ends were to be secured by reform in all 
departments of the Government, in all branches of 
the public service, and in all corporations closely 
touching the life of the common people ; by effect- 
ive provision for the establishment of schools ; by 
making domestic and foreign trade, agricultm-e, and 
other industrial pursuits the objects of sohcitude 
and fostering care ; by the construction of roads, 
railroads, and other public works; by the introduc- 
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tion of a sound system of taxation, under which “ it 
IS believed that the needs of the Government will 
in a short time become compatible with a consider- 
able reduction in taxation ; ” and by the establish- 
ment of an honest and efficient Civil Service and 
Judiciary. 

The changes here outlined were to be effected 
while granting to the Phihppine people the most 
ample liberty of self-government which is reopncil- 
able with the maintenance of a wise, just, stable, 
effective, and economical administration of public 
affairs, and compatible with the sovereign and inter- 
national rights and obligations of the United States.” 

The American Government m the Phihppine 
Islands was wholly military until September 1, 
1900, when the military Governor was reheved of 
the legislative power, which was transferred to the 
Philippme Commission of which the Hon. William 
H. Taft was President. On September 1, 1901, the 
civil executive power was also transferred to the 
Commission, and that body was enlarged by the 
addition to it of three Pihpino members. 

Before passing to a consideration of the struc- ■ 
ture and working of the Philippme Government 
I wish to make clear a point which is of some im- 
portance in relation to any adverse criticism of the 
American Philippine Administration. 

During the time I was m the Islands, in the 
early part of 1904, I met a great number of 
American officials, and in my intercourse with 
them, an intercourse which was marked throughout 
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by the greatest courtesy and frankness on their 
part, I was constantly brought face to face -with 
two facts — one, that with very few exceptions the 
members of the Cml Service were animated by an 
honest and smcere desire to do the best thing for 
the general welfare of the Islands ; the other, that 
side hy side with this excellent intention there 
existed an* ignorance of the broad estabhshed facts 
in wlation to tropical administration, and an ab- 
sence of information as to the work of the Euro- 
pean nations in the neighboring Colonies, which 
could scarcely fail to impair most seriously the use- 
fulness of the most conscientious and hard-working 
ofiB-cial. 

The effect of this mental condition of practically 
a whole Government has been twofold. On the one 
hand, it has involved a groping about for satisfac- 
tory solutions of the most elementary problems of 
admmistration, which have finally been solved, after 
great waste of time and energy, along hnes already 
laid down by other nations, and on the other 
hand, and this is a far more serious matter, it 
has deprived the Government of any standard of 
comparison for its work. To give a single example : 
I was shown m the Philippmes some of the most 
wretched roads I have seen in fifteen years of 
colonial travel, and was asked with pride whether 
the English had ever done anything hke that for 
the benefit of their colonial subjects; and when 
I rephed that you could travel a thousand miles m 
an automobile in the Federated Malay States on 
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roads as good as the Massachusetts State roads, my 
statement was met, if not with absolute incredulity, 
at least with the last degree of surprise. It was the 
same thing in a hundred matters. Had any nation 
except the United States ever given the natives of 
a Colony any voice in their own government, or 
given them an honest judiciary, or a good water- 
supply, or an efficient police force, or eve» governed 
a Colony with any other object than deriving- re- 
venue from it? And so on through the whole range 
of colonial administration 1 It is obvious that if 
a body of men, from lack of comparative knowledge, 
honestly believe that the work they are domg is 
better than that of all others in the same field, the 
prospect of improvement originating within the 
administi'ative hierarchy is reduced to a minimum. 

The evil is one which could easily be removed in 
the case of men as intelligent and quick-witted as the 
average American in the Phihppmes. If, instead 
of going straight from San Francisco to Manila, 
the higher officials were ordered to go out by way 
of Suez, taking a trip through Egypt, Ceylon, and 
the Malay Peninsula on the way, they would arrive 
in the Philippines better equipped for useful work 
than they now are even after some years of resi- 
dence in the Islands. The experience would not 
only help toward that breadth of view which is so 
essential m approaching questions of admmistra- 
tion in the tropics, but would give them a sufficient 
knowledge of the conditions of other Colonies to 
serve as a standard of comparison for their own 
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work Nearly all the faults of administration in 
the Philippines are due to one of two causes — 
either the pernicious influence of American home 
politics on Phihppine legislation, or the narrow 
vision of the local ofBicials. It is perhaps too much 
to hope that the former can be removed, but with 
the elimination of the latter element the evil effects 
of the forhaer would be greatly lessened. 

"Hae present structure of the Philippine Govern- 
ment differs in some material respects from that of 
any other tropical dependency of one of the Great 
Powers. 

Although at first sight it appears to afford a 
larger measure of participation to the people of the 
Islands than can be found elsewhere, the local 
conditions under which the Government operates, 
which are inflexible to a degree that can scarcely 
be appreciated by any one who has not visited the 
Islands, give the practical working of the Adminis- 
tration a fau-ly close resemblance to that of a 
British Crown Colony Government shorn of some 
of its most important advantages. 

The Philippines belong to a clearly defined type 
of tropical countries. They have a high mean an- 
nual temperature and a low social and economic 
development ; their internal trade is insignificant ; 
they depend for their economic welfare on an 
export trade resting on agricultural industries; 
nearly aU the manufactured articles used in the 
Islands are imported, the native labor is entirely 
inadequate for the development of the natural re- 
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sources of the country ; the great majority of the 
people are of the usual lazy, indolent, and thrift- 
less character which distmguishes the native of the 
tropics ; there is a small educated class, hut nearly 
ninety per cent, of the population cannot read and 
write any language, European or native. 

As the industry of a people hears a very close 
relation to their pohtical-condition — effective polit- 
ical institutions of an advanced lype being found 
only in countries of advanced industrial develop- 
ment: a low economic condition being invariably 
accompanied by a low pohtical status — the follow- 
ing figures supply a rough standard by which to 
measure directly the economic position and indi- 
rectly the present political capacity of the Philip- 
pines m relation to countries possessing a climate, 
commerce, and population sufB.ciently similar in a 
general way to afford a fair basis for comparison. 

It must be borne in mind that in tropical coun- 
tries, where the internal trade is always insignificant, 
the value of exports gives a very accurate index 
to the industry of the people. Basing my calcula- 
tions on the latest available statistics, the following 
figures are approximately correct Value of exports 
per annum per capita of population in the Philip- 
pines, |5 , in Ceylon, $8.50 , in Porto Eico, |12 , 
in Sierra Leone, $19; in the British West Indies, 
$20 ; in Mauritius, $24 ; in Java, $25 ; in British 
Guiana, $30 , m the Federated Malay States, $44. 

It is seen from the above figures, which dis- 
close the economic efficiency of nine tropical areas 
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dependent on one or another of the Great Powers, 
that the Phihppines are m a very low stage of 
economic development. The inference might nat- 
urally be drawn that the Phihppine people are less 
able to direct their pohtical and administrative 
affairs than are the inhabitants of any of the colo- 
nies included in the comparison. But this view 
has not commended itself to the United States; 
an d , a country which is poorer, chiefly from lack 
oi industry in the people, than almost any other 
trppical country not under purely native lule, in- 
habited by people certainly not more intelligent 
than those of the other tropical dependencies re- 
ferred to above, there has been estabhshed a Govern- 
ment more expensive than any other Colonial Gov- 
ernment in the tropics, and much more dependent 
for its efficiency on the cooperation of the natives. 

Broadly speaking, the American pohcy in regard 
to the control and development of the Philippines 
is the exact opposite of that adopted by every other 
nation, in that political development has been taken 
as the standard of attainment instead of industrial 
development, in opposition to the universal experi- 
ence of mankind, that the latter has always preceded 
the former. 

It may be true that it has been advisable from 
the standpoint of American home politics to place 
the cart before the horse m this manner, but the 
consequences wiU be disastrous to the welfare of 
the Islands. Lord Cuwon, m a recent speech on 
Indian affairs, has put the matter in a nutshell . 
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“I d .0 not think,” he said, “that the salvation of 
India IS to be sought on the field of pohtics at the 
present stage of her development; and it is not 
my conception of statesmanship to earn a cheap 
applause hy offering so-called boons for which the 
country is not ready, and for which my successors, 
and not I, would have to pay the price ” 

I propose now to compare the structure of the 
Phihppme Grovernment with that of some o£«the 
British colonies and dependencies m the Far East, 
The Government of the Philippine Islands rests 
with the following bodies, — the Municipal Coun- 
cils, the Provincial Governments, the Philippme 
Commission, and the Congress of the United States. 
The Philippine Municipahty corresponds to the 
New England township, and there are in the Islands 
623 Municipahties, and m connection with them 
about 3600 Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurers, and 
Clerks, and about 8000 Councilors. All the mu- 
nicipal officials are elected by the people ; and any 
male person of twenty-three years or over, having 
SIX months’ residence m the Municipality, may 
vote, provided he held prior to August 13, 1898, 
any one of certain offices under the Spaniards, or 
owns five hundred pesos’ worth of real estate, or 
pays thirty pesos or more in taxes, or speaks, reads, 
and writes Englisb or Spanish. 

The Philippine Municipality is simply an ad- 
vanced type of the village government in Burma, 
Indo-Chma, and other Eastern countries, and repre- 
sents an adjustment to the new conditions of the 
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old Spanish municipal organization. These Muni- 
cipahties would be admirably suited to the needs 
of the country i£ the people possessed any poHtical 
capacity, for, in theory, they raise and disburse 
money locally for local purposes connected with 
the daily life of the natives. But the account given 
of their work in the Philippine Commission’s Eeport 
for 1903 is most discouraging. The Hon. William 
writing as Civil Governor, says “ By 
law the Council of a Municipality is obliged to 
devote a certam part of the income of the towns to 
schools, but in too many instances it has developed 
that, in the anxiety to secure his own salary, the 
President has induced the Council and the Muni- 
cipal Treasurer to appropriate from what are pro- 
perly school funds to pay the salaries of municipal 
officials The truth is that the Municipal Govern- 
ments have not been as satisfactory in their opera- 
tions as could be wished. By the misuse of the 
school funds, already referred to, the native school- 
teachers have been compelled to go without then 
salaries The Municipal Police have also gone un- 
paid, and in many instances had not been made 
efficient because they were used as the personal 
servants of the Municipal Presidents ” 

It is when we turn to the Provincial Governments 
m the Phihppines that we find the first radical and 
important difference between American methods 
and those of other countries. Under the Provincial 
Government Act provision is made for the forma- 
tion of Provincial Boards consisting of a Provin- 
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cial Governor, elected for a two years’ term by the 
Municipal Councilors of the Provmee in 3omt con- 
vention, and the Provincial Supervisor, and the 
Provincial Treasurer, appointed hy the Philippine 
Commission. At the present time there are forty 
Provincial Governments m the Islands. The prin- 
cipal duties of these Governments are to levy taxes 
within certain limitations, to collect alL taxes due 
in the Province, whether on account of Munifi^ml. 
Provincial, or Insular levy, to direct the Provincial 
Public Works, and to supervise the Municipal Ad- 
ministration 

It IS clear that the Provincial Government afEords 
no real representation of the people, since two out 
of the three members of the Provincial Board are 
appointed by the Commission ; and in this respect 
the Provincial Government embodies the central 
principle of Crown Colony Government, namely, 
that the control of affairs uests with appointed, and 
not with elected officials. But while the system, 
owing to its non-representative character, does 
nothing toward educating the people in self-gov- 
ernment, it sacrifices the two great advantages of 
Crown Colony Government, for the element of per- 
sonal influence is lost where a bienmal election 
regulates the office of Governor, and the adminis- 
trative authority is weakened when it resides in an 
official trinity instead of in the person of one man 
There is thus change where permanence is most 
needed, and division of power where efficiency is 
best promoted by its concentration. 
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The existence of the Provincial Governments 
cannot be defended on political grounds, for they 
possess no political attributes ; and in so far as 
they are administrative machines they perform 
functions which could be more efficiently and more 
economically discharged by a single Government 
official with powers similar to those of a Deputy- 
Commissioner in Burma. The diffierence between 
th^jJjjjjes performed by that official and those of 
the Provincial Boards in the Philippines lies in two 
points only. The Depuly-Commissioner is vested 
with judicial and magisterial powers, neither of 
which pertains to the Provincial Boards; and in 
regard to pubhc works, he is relieved by the Public 
Works Department of the General Government of 
such duties as fall in that matter to the Provincial 
Boards. In each respect the advantage lies with 
the Burmese system. 

In a country in a stage of development as low 
as that of the Phihppines or Burma, where the 
political and administrative capacity of the people, 
if it can ever reach a useful proportion, must take 
many generations to develop, the addition of magis- 
terial and judicial powers to the authority of the 
administrator facihtates the work of Government 
by simplifying the settlement of small eivd disputes 
and the punishment of lesser crime, and serves a 
most useful purpose by bringing the chief official 
in charge of each district into close touch with the 
daily affairs of the people. As all the judicial and 
magisterial acts of the Deputy-Commissioner are 
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subject to the review of his administrative superiors, 
and may be made the subject of appeal to the 
higher courts, there is httle danger of an abuse of 
power. In the matter of pubhc works it is obvious 
that the Central Government, from its wider know- 
ledge of the general plans for the opening up of 
the country and from the greater resources at its 
command, is better able than a Provincial Board to 
control and direct public woiks in conformi^s-ss^tli 
some scheme of development laid down by a body 
of experts which the Provincial Governments could 
not afford to employ 

But it is in the higher branches of the adminis- 
tration that the structure of the Philippme Govern- 
ment exhibits its greatest weakness and its sharpest 
contrast to other dependent tropical governments. 
It is a universally recognized trait of tropical peoples 
that they yield their truest loyalty and their best 
aid in governmental matters when there is at the 
head of affairs one man in supreme power, whether 
he be Kmg, Sultan, or Governor This character- 
istic, so far from being due to the growth of white 
domination, is the product of uncounted centuries 
of native development, befoie white men ever came 
mto contact with the native Governments ; and in 
attempting to build a tropical Government on the 
theory that so-called “ popular ” institutions can 
ever recommend themselves as an ideal to the 
natives of a tropical country, the fact is overlooked 
or Ignored that, m the thousands of years during 
which the natives of the tropics were left to them- 
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selves, to develop whatever political institutions 
appeared best suited to them, there was never 
estabhshed a single government which was not 
purely autocratic in character. 

When we attempt to force democratic mstitutions 
or corporate government upon tropical peoples we 
simply assume, without any warrant whatever, that 
we know better than they do what form of govern- 
best for them. Now not only does the 
government of the Philippines by a Commission 
violate the very first principle of successful admin- 
istration in the tropics hy dividing into seven parts 
the prestige and authority which the natives expect 
and desire to find in one man ; but owing to the 
dependence of the Commission upon a Legislature 
thousands of miles away, already overburdened 
with its own affairs, and composed of men who, 
however able they may be, have neither the time 
nor the opportunily of gainmg any first-hand in- 
formation in regard to problems of tropical admin- 
istration, that confidence which should exist be- 
tween a people and their Grovernment is noticeably 
lacking in the Philippines, where it is perfectly 
well understood by all intelligent people that the 
Commission governs the Islands only m so far as it 
is allowed to do so by Congress. 

Shorn of any real authority to determine inde- 
pendently the measures beat suited to the needs of 
the Islands, compelled to legislate with one eye 
on the American public and the other on Congress, 
driven to adopt an apologetic tone in regard to all 
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measures -wliicli are likely to arouse public sentiment 
in the States, the Philippine Comnussion can neither 
command the respect of the people nor carry on its 
own work according to the plain needs of the situ- 
ation. It has been stated very frequently that as 
a matter of fact Congress has sanctioned every Act 
submitted to it by the Philippine Commission. This 
is perfectly true; but it is not due to Congress 
adjusting its mind to Philippme legislatioUjJiu^to 
the Philippine Commission adjusting its legislation 
to the mind of Congress. 

It is not easy to discern the motives which led to 
the adoption of a Commission as the governing 
power m the Phdippines In Cuba General Leonard 
Wood, as a one-man Government, had achieved one 
of the most brilliant administrative feats of which 
the history of white rule in the tropics bears record. 
It was a piece of work which can only be appreciated 
at its true value by those who are famihar with the 
extraordmary difficulties with which General Wood 
was confronted — difficulties immeasurably greater 
than those which have been encountered in the 
Philippines — and with the statesmanlike manner 
in which they were met and overcome. 

With this striking success before it, it is difficult 
to understand why the Government of the TJmted 
States should have afflicted the Philippine Islands 
with a Government which, in its structure, violates 
every principle that led to such excellent results in 
Cuba. 

The Reports of the Philippine Commission show 
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very clearly the evil effects •which result from the 
Congressional control over Philippine affairs. I select 
two typical instances — one affecting the relations 
between the Islands and the United States, the 
other refernng to a question of local internal policy. 
In the Commission’s Report for 1901 occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : “ If Congress reduce hy fifty per 
cent, the United States duty on tobacco, hemp, and 
sugar . . . such generosity would much strengthen 
the bonds between the Pihpino and American 
people, and it is earnestly recommended.” In their 
Report dated November 20, 1902, the Commis- 
sioners say: “We respectfully urge the reduction 
of at least seventy-five per cent, of the Dingley rate 
of duties upon goods imported into the United 
States from the Phihppine Islands.” Finally, on 
December 23, 1903, the Commission recommends 
that Congress enact “ legislation which shall reduce 
the tariff on sugar and tobacco imported fi‘om the 
Phihppine Islands to not more than twenty-five 
per cent, of the present Dmgley rates on tobacco and 
sugar imported from foreign countries.” Notwith- 
standmg these repeated appeals on a matter of the 
most vital importance to the Islands, Congress has 
neglected to relieve Phihppine commerce of its most 
oppressive burden. 

One of the most serious obstacles to the develop- 
ment of the Phihppme Islands is the law passed by 
Congress in 1902 limiting the area of pubhc land 
which may be sold to a corporation to 2500 acres. 
With a limit of this kind it is impossible to attract 
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capital for investment in agricultural enterprises, 
for, with the disadvantages of the country in the 
matter of transportation facihties and labor supply, 
it is only by operatmg on a large scale that any one 
can hope to secure a fair interest on his investment. 
The Commission has clearly recognized the necessity 
of greatly increasing the area of land that may be 
sold to corporations ; and in their Eeportfof Novem- 
ber, 1902, and agam in their Report of 1^3, 
Commissioners urge that the maximum be raised to 
25,000 acres. This has not been done, and the 
facts represent a pernicious mterference m a matter 
which is of purely local interest, which should be 
left to the discretion of those on the spot who are 
familiar with the local conditions. 

The question of the authority of Congress to 
control the affairs of the Philippine Islands, and 
the use to which that authority is put, bring me to 
the last point I am able to discuss in regard to the 
structure of the Philippine Government. The ref- 
erence of every Act of the Commission back to Con- 
gress IS in itself a serious defect in the Phihppine 
Government, for it hampers the Commission in its 
legislative work by introducmg considerations other 
than those which relate to the simple need of 
efficacy of any particular measure; but the fact 
that Congress directs legislation affecting many of 
the internal affairs of the Islands is a much greater 
evil. 

The practice of other nations is radically differ- 
ent in this respect from that of the United States. 
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I may take a British tropical country as a typical 
instance. In the Straits Settlements, for example, 
all measures for the government and administration 
of the Colony are passed by the Governor and his 
Council, and become law when approved by the 
Crown. This approval of the Crown is, in fact, 
a reference to the Colonial Office in London, the 
Crown alv^ys acting on the advice of its Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. It is evident 
that t^ie reference of colonial laws to a Colonial 
Office rests on a principle exactly opposite to that 
on which they are referred to Congress, for the 
Colonial Office staff is made up of men who are 
specialists m matters of colonial administration, 
and the law is thus passed upon, not by men who 
have no knowledge of or interest in colonial affairs, 
but by men who have devoted themselves for years 
to the study of the very questions with which 
colonial legislation is concerned. Not only does 
this system insure a consideration of the law from 
the standpoint of colonial interests alone, but it 
enables the Governor to frame his laws in full se- 
curity that they will be passed upon without any 
reference to home pohtics in the sovereign State. 

Of aU the questions which arise in regard to the 
control of tropical dependencies, the most import- 
ant one, without doubt, is that of the selection of 
the officials who are to carry into effect the admin- 
istrative measures of the Government. 

It is far better, in fact, that the policy of the 
Government should be unsound and its execution 
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placed in the hands of capable men than that wise 
and benevolent measures should be committed to 
the hands of incompetent agents. 

Sound character rather than brilliant intellect is 
the thing most to be desired m a colonial adminis- 
trator ; and the object which all exammations for 
a Colonial Civil Service should chiefly aim to secure 
is that the selected candidate should possess a lib- 
eral education such as is usually associated with 
breadth of view, a tolerant habit of mind,*^a reli- 
able mental balance, and unimpeachable integrity. 

The regulations of the Philippine Civil Service 
are based upon an entirely different view, and the 
examinations can have no effect whatever beyond 
insuring that each member of the service can read 
and write and has an education about equal to that 
of any high-school graduate. 

In order to show that, as a matter of fact, the 
examination for the Philippine Civil Service, except 
in so far as it relates to languages, does little more 
than exclude persons who cannot read and write, 
I give the following extracts from the ofldcial man- 
ual, covering the examination for what is teimed 
“ the most difidcult grade : ” 

Spell the words Phihppmes, qualify, pnnciple, civiliza- 
tion 

On April 7th a Manila merchant desires to obtain 
$1440 For how much must he give his note due Septem- 
ber 14, without interest, to obtain the required sum when 
discounted at a bank at the rate of 9 per cent per annum ? 

Name five American statesmen who died before 1850. 
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In what country is each of the following. Vera Cruz, 
Oporto, Madras, the Bosphoius, Lake Maracaybo? 

The only other required subjects in which com- 
petitors are examined, except the language tests, 
are letter-writing, penmanship, and copying from 
plain copy and from rough draft. 

Compare this with the following extracts from 
the syllabus of the Civil Service of India, showing 
the exti^nt of work required in the preliminary 
exammation m a few of the subjects which may 
be selected by the competitors : 

English Language. A general acquaintance with the 
works of Chaucer, Langland, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Collins, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Crabbe, Cowper, CampbeU, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Byron, Keats, ShoUey, Coleridge, Bacon, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Cowley, Bunyan, Swift, DeFoe, Addison, Burke, 
and Macaulay 

Mathematics Algebra, Euclid, Geometiical Conic 
Sections, Plane Trigonometiy, Plane Analytical Geome- 
try, Differential and Integral Calculus, Statics, Dynamics 
of a Particle, Hydrostatics, Geometncal Optics 

Political Science Analytical Jurisprudence, Early In- 
stitutions, Theory of Legislation, Comparative Politics, 
History of Pohtical Theories 

Sanscrit Language and Literature Translation from 
Sanscrit mto English and from English into Sanscrit, His- 
tory of Sanscnt Literature, Sanscrit Grammar, and Vedic 
Philology 

From the candidates who pass the prehminary 
examination there are selected, m the order of 
merit, such number as are required for the vacant 
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posts in the service. These selected candidates 
are put on probation for one year, and are then 
examined in the following compulsory subjects. 
Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code, 
the principal vernacular language of the Province 
to which the candidate is assigned, and the Indian 
Evidence Act and the Indian Contract Act. In addi- 
tion the candidate must pass in one of j;he follow- 
ing subjects The Code of Civil Procedure, Hmdu 
and Mohammedan Law, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, 
History of British India, or the Chinese Language. 

In the Introduction to his “ Colonial Civil Serv- 
ice” Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell, Professor of the 
Science of Government at Harvard, has gone to 
the very root of the matter, and I cannot do better 
in bringing this chapter to a conclusion, than quote 
his words : 

The Colonial Civil Service must therefore be a hfe- 
long career The career must be begun young, and that 
for two reasons First, because it is only m youth that 
new languages and a comprehension of strange civihza- 
tions can be acquiied rapidly and well, and, second, 
because if the selection of colonial officials is made after 
men have begun to be estabhshed m life, those who have 
already shown an abihty to succeed wiU not abandon an 
assured career for another in which, though the reward 
is great, success is problematical The men who wiU 
apply will be those whose previous ventures m hfe have 
not been the most fortunate, and the Colonial Service 
cannot afford to accept the failures in other vocations 

During the few months I spent in the Phihp- 
pmes early this year I met a large number of Amer- 
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ican officials. I found them almost without excep 
tion well disposed toward the natives, and anxious 
to do their best for the good government of the 
country ; but the number of men among them who 
had any qualification such as one finds in the 
members of the Indian Civd Service was very small. 

If the Philippine Civil Service is to become a 
really efficient corps of administrators, it can be 
accomplished only by making the entrance exam- 
ination so severe that only men of exceptional 
capacity can pass it, and by making the service so 
attractive in the matter of pay and pensions that 
men of exceptional capacity will be anxious to 
compete for vacancies. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OP THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

The specific profilem ’which presented itseli. to the 
American Government, when it decided to establish 
popular political institutions in the Philippine 
Islands, was the introduction into a community 
whose social and political conditions were the pro- 
duct of the superimposition of mediseval European 
ideas upon tropical tribalism, of an administrative 
system representing five centuries of growth beyond 
the mediseval stage, and depending for its success 
upon a homogeneity of which scarcely a trace existed 
in^the Islands. 

In carrying this policy mto effect the Americans 
have been hampered by two serious adverse influ- 
ences — one the complete saturation of the native 
nund with the Spanish idea of Colonial Govern- 
ment, the other the disorder which has prevailed m 
the Islands since the American occupation. 

Perhaps the worst feature of Spanish rule in the 
Phihppines was the pernicious influence exerted 
upon the civd administration by the monastic or- 
ders; and a perusal of the numerous documents 
relating to the insurrection of 1896 leaves the 
reader with a clear conviction that the greatest 
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evils of which the Fihpinos complained were those 
which arose from the peculiar position in relation 
to the Government occupied by the so-called friars 
— members of one of the four Orders of Do- 
minicans, Augustinians, Franciscans, and Ee- 
colletos — and that, in all probability, if there 
had been no friars there would have been no in- 
surrectidn? 

We «re so accustomed to the spectacle of the 
Church and the State working m completely differ- 
ent spheres of action that it is difficult for us to 
realize the gross abuses which occur when members 
of religious orders are vested with wide administra- 
tive powers, when, in fact, the civil authonty which 
regulates the temporal affairs of the people is 
wielded by the same person who controls their 
spiritual destinies 

The evils which arose from this concentration 
of power in the person of the Spanish friar m the 
Phihppines cannot be exaggerated The attitude 
of the Filipinos on the subject is concisely expressed 
m the following extract from a letter written by 
Agmnaldo to General Otis : “ These priests have 
been for a long time the absolute masters of the 
life, honor, and property of the Filipmos. For this 
reason it is a widely known and notorious fact, 
recognized by all foreigners who have studied Phil- 
ippine affairs, that the primary causes of the 
Philippine revolution were the ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions which have robbed the country, preventing 
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Some idea of the complete mastery exercised 
over the Filipinos by the friars may he gathered 
from an enumeration of the functions which the 
friars performed in the scheme of administration. 
In the township which constituted his parish, the 
friar was Inspector of Primary Schools, President 
of the Health Board and of the Board of Charities, 
Inspector of Taxation, and President of the Board 
of W orbs. He was Censor of the Municipal Budget, 
Inspector of Prisons, President of the Board of 
Statistics, and a member of the Board for Partition- 
ing Crown lands. He supervised the election of the 
pohce force, controlled the issue of the certificates 
of character with which each man had to he pro- 
vided under the Spanish law, and, as censor of 
the plays, comedies, and dramas performed m the 
native dialects at the numerous fiestas, he exercised 
important power over the only channel through 
which, in the absence of newspapers, puhhc opmion 
could he reached. 

The determination of the American Government 
to effect a complete separation of Church and State 
m the Philippine Islands meant that the whole struc- 
ture and working of the administration would have 
to be changed from top to bottom. It was to be 
expected under these circumstances that although, 
on the one hand, the hberation of the people from 
the rule of the friars would remove many causes of 
discontent, yet, on the other hand, the assumption 
of all the details of administration by American 
officials unacquainted with the Islands and their 
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people could scarcely fail to introduce other causes 
of dissatisfaction, resting, it is true, no longer upon 
official oppression strengthened by a very intimate 
knowledge of the people and them affairs, but upon 
the sudden introduction of new ideals and methods 
of Government with which the people were entirely 
unfamiliar, under the guidance of officials of for- 
eign race and speech, whose best efforts would be 
serious^ handicapped for many years by lack of 
local knowledge. 

But the difficulties which have arisen as a result 
of the governmental methods of the Spaniards have 
been intensified by the failure of the Americans to 
preserve order in the Islands. 

During the course of the war between the United 
States and the Philippine Eepubhc which was estab- 
lished by Aguinaldo after he had been taken to the 
Islands by Admiral Dewey, the country was thrown 
into a deplorable state of disorder, far worse than 
need necessarily have resulted from the existence 
of hostihties, by the failure of the Americans to 
realize the cardinal importance of exacting no 
loyalty or adherence to American authority until 
they were fully prepared to afford ample protection 
to the natives against reprisals from their fellow 
countrymen who remained hostile to the United 
States. 

Numerous instances are recorded of the occupa- 
tion of towns and villages which were held only 
for a few days or a few weeks and were then aban- 
doned to the revenge of the insurrectos. 
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The natives were thus placed in a very difficult 
position, one which it was highly impohtic for the 
Americans to force upon them If they refused 
to assist the American troops m the way of food 
and other supplies, labor, and so on, they were 
immediately treated as insurgents; if they gave 
any assistance, and were afterwards deprived of the 
protection of an American garrison, '‘insurrecto 
troops would attack the place, sack it, and kill 
a large number of its inhabitants. 

Thus, while this method of warfare accomplished 
little towards the discouragement of those who 
were in open msurrection, it created the greatest 
bitterness among those who, either from necessity 
or from preference, were inclined to accept the 
American occupation. 

If the Province of Manila had been taken as a 
nucleus and the American control gradually extended 
outwards over the whole of the Islands, the con- 
dition of order would have been infinitely better 
to-day than it actually is. 

The prevalence of ladronism, or armed robbery 
and outrage, which has continued down to the 
present time, is a direct result of the lack of con- 
centration in the American plans for the complete 
pacification of the Islands. 

To gain an idea of the actual state of the Islands 
in the matter of pubhc opder, it is only neces- 
sary to consult the records of the Philippine police 
force. 

" The Insular police force consists of two bodies 
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of men, the Philippine Constabulary and the Philip- 
pine Scouts, each body recruited from the natives 
of the various Provinces and officered partly by 
natives, partly by Americans. The cost of the Con- 
stabulary falls on the Insular revenues ; that of the 
Scouts is paid by the United States. 

The latest available figures m regard to the work 
of the police force are those for the fiscal year 
1903, and they disclose a sufficiently discouraging 
state of affairs. During 1903 there were 6351 
separate expeditions against outlaws, of which 357 
resulted in engagements. The number of outlaws 
killed was 1185, and the number captured 2722. 

When it is noted that these figures do not include 
the military operations of the army, which was 
engaged in serious fighting in Mindanao and Jolo, 
it IS seen that the Islands were in a state of con- 
siderable disorder in 1903 , and at the time of my 
visit to the Philippines early in 1904 there were 
no indications that conditions m this respect were 
improvmg. 

In dealing with the economic affairs of the Phil- 
ippines it IS necessary to bear the above facts 
in mind, for a sudden change of administrative 
methods and a continued prevalence of disorder 
have exerted a marked influence upon the general 
condition of the Islands. 

The value of merchandise exported from the 
Islands in the calendar year 1903 was $32,000,000, 
gold, as compared with an average during the five- 
year period 1892-96 of $22,000,000. These figures 
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represent a substantial increase, and, if allowed to 
stand without analysis, they constitute a veiy effect- 
ive reply to the widespread complaints that the 
Islands are in a deplorable state of commercial 
depression.^ 

If, however, these figures are subjected to a close 
scrutiny their significance is entirely changed. 
With an export trade of |32,000,000 fbe Philip- 
pine Islands are called upon to pay $12,§00,000 
for the expense of the Insular Government j in 
other words, for every |100 worth of produce 
exported from the Islands the General Government 
costs |40. If to this we add |2, 500,000 collected 
in the Islands for Mumcipal and Provincial Govern- 
ment, the ratio of expenditure on Government 
account to value of exports is raised to forty-six 
per cent. 

That a country should have to pay forty-six per 
cent of the value of its total industrial product, ex- 
cludmg a comparatively insignificant internal trade 
in local produce, for the privilege of being governed, 
is obviously absurd ; and although a dependent 
tropical Government is always expensive, from the 
fact that the administration is very much better 
than could arise naturally as a product of native 
activity, that of the Philippines is much more 
expensive than it should be. 

^ It JS interesting to note m this connection that the value of 
exports for the fiscal year 1904 shows a decrease of three nul- 
hon dollars (gold) as compared with the value of exports for the 
fiscal year 1903 
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Comparing the cost of Government, on the basis 
adopted above, with that of five British dependen- 
cies in various parts of the tropics — Ceylon, Bar- 
bados, British Guiana, Trinidad, and the Federated 
Malay States — the average is twenty-seven per 
cent, as against forty-six per cent, in the Philip- 
pines 

But thi^ does not close the comparison. In the 
British dependencies every charge connected with 
the GtJVernment, whether of a civil or a military 
nature, is paid by the local Government ; in the 
Philippines ah military expenses are paid by the 
United States; and the Islands do not even pay 
for their own police, for the 5000 scouts who do 
police work, as a body supplementary to the Philip- 
pine Constabulary, are on the Army pay-roll. The 
fact is that if we add together the sums paid by 
the people of the Philippines and by the people 
of the United States m connection with the control 
and administration of the Philippine Islands, the 
total reaches a sura greater than that of the whole 
value of the export trade of the Islands. 

The ^2,000,000 worth of exports from the 
Philippine Islands in 1903 was made up of |22,- 
000,000 worth of hemp, $4,000,000 worth of 
copra, $3,000,000 worth of sugar, and $2,000,000 
worth of tobacco and cigars, leaving only $1,000,- 
000 to cover the value of all other exports. Hemp 
and copra show a great increase durmg the past 
few years ; tobacco and sugar a decrease, the ex- 
ports of the latter havmg fallen from an average of 
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493,000,000 pounds for the five-year period 1891- 
95 to 166,000,000 pounds for 1904. Hemp and 
copra are crude products which do not require high 
cultivation or steady labor for their production, 
while sugar and tobacco need constant attention 
durmg their cultivation and the most careful treat- 
ment during their manufacture. 

The growth of the PhiHppme export tr^ide during 
the past few years is thus seen to have rested en- 
tirely on those products which are least dependent 
on labor conditions, and it is clear that the fall- 
ing off in sugar and tobacco production, though 
due to some extent to other causes, is attribut- 
able chiefly to the unsatisfactory state of native 
labor. 

The whole future of the Islands hes in the solu- 
tion of the labor problem ; and the outlook is not 
encouraging. A great deal has been written about 
the Filipino as a laborer, and the widest diverg- 
ence of views exists as to whether he is a tolerably 
good workman, as tropical labor goes, or is an 
utterly unreliable and worthless creature as far as 
any development of the Islands is to rest on his 
efforts. 

An examination of these conflicting opinions 
shows that, with very few exceptions, all favorable 
comments on Phihppine labor come from the towns, 
the unfavorable ones from the country; and the 
fact IS of great importance, for it Hes at the root 
of the whole labor question in the Islands. In the 
towns, Philippine labor is chiefly employed by the 
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Government, the Army, and transportation con- 
cerns, that is to say, by persons who are not en- 
gaged m producing anything for sale , and in the 
country districts the employment is agricultural. 
It is clear that the former class of employers is 
placed in an entirely different relation to Philippine 
labor from the latter class. The Government and 
the Army gan afford to pay an absurdly high rate 
of wages because the money wherewith to pay the 
laborers Us the product of taxation and not of the 
labor itself ; the transportation concerns, like the 
Manila-Dagupan Railway, can pay very high wages 
because they can adjust their rates to meet their 
expenses. 

But the agriculturalist is m a very different 
position. He IS producing something for sale in 
the European or American market in competition 
with other producers of similar commodities ; and 
any considerable rise in the rate of wages makes it 
impossible for him to conduct his business at a 
profit, for the price obtained for his product is not 
regulated by the labor rates of the Philippines, but 
by the general rate of wages in all countries pro- 
ducing the same class of commodities It is clearly 
impossible for a sugar or tobacco grower in the 
Phihppines, who must pay from thirty to fifty cents 
as daily wage^ for his labor, to compete successfully 
with the planter of Java or Sumatra, who pays 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents a day. The effect 
of the high wages paid by the non-producmg em- 
ployers in the Philippines has not only raised the 
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rate for agricultural labor to an impossible figure, 
but it has absolutely drained the country districts 
of their best labor, for in the Philippines, as else- 
where, the average laborer would rather work in or 
near a town than in the country for the same rate 
of pay. 

Even some of the Government works in the 
country districts cannot secure a satisfactory supply 
of labor, though abnormally high rates, far beyond 
what private employers can pay, are offered. 

The engmeer in charge of the Benguet Road, a 
Government undertaking, has given, in his annual 
report for 1903, a description of PhiHppme labor 
which I should say, from my own observation, 
might be apphed fairly to all Philippine labor out- 
side the towns. “ In general terms,” he says, “ the 
native laborer has proved himself on his work to 
be idle, sluftless, and stolidly indifferent, approach- 
ing his work with no degree of intelligence or 
judgment, of a deceptive and treacherous character, 
wantonly careless and frequently maliciously de- 
structive, uninterested in and indifferent to his 
work, unwilling to learn and impossible to teach. 
. . The Eihpmo has proved himself more ex- 

pensive than white labor, and, one might say, is 
practically valueless.” 

The present labor position is this, that of the 
total population of the Islands there may be found, 
perhaps, five per cent, who are fairly good laborers j 
but these laborers have been drawn mto the service 
of the non-producing employers by the attraction 
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of high wages and town life, leaving in the country 
districts only a very small number of very poor 
laborers who demand a higher rate of wages than 
could have been obtained a few years ago by the 
best labor in the Islands. 

The suggestion that unslolled Chinese labor 
should be introduced into the Islands has met with 
violent opposition in the United States ; and native 
opinion in the Phihppines is divided on the ques- 
tion. It is quite useless in this place to go into the 
subject on its merits/ for there is no evidence in 
any of the documents issued by those people m the 
States who are opposed to the measure, that any 
knowledge of Chinese labor or of the Philippine 
Islands is considered an essential to the formulation 
and expression of very decided opinions on the 
subject 

Although the Pluhppme Comnussion officially 
declares against the importation of unskilled Chinese 
labor, two native members of the Commission and 
one American member assured me that they were 
convinced that Chinese immigration was the only 
hope for any development of the Islands ; that 
they were in favor of it ; but that the utter futility 
of expressmg an official view to that effect was 
so well appreciated that they had made no stand in 
the matter. 

That the natural resources of the Philippine 
Islands can never be made accessible for the use 

‘ I have discussed the question of imported contract laboi at 
great length m my Tropical Cclomsation . 
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of manMnd without the aid of imported labor is 
a simple fact which rests on the universal experi- 
ence of centuries of work in the tropics ; the con- 
trary view, in so far as it rests on anything that 
has any bearing whatever on the welfare of the 
Philippiae Islands, is based on a fantastic estimate 
of what a Mipino could do if he were something 
which he is not, but which, it is hoped without 
a shred of reason, he may some day become, 
— a steady-working, industrious citizen. 

The probable effects of the introduction of un- 
skilled Chinese labor are concisely presented m Pro- 
fessor Jenks’s admirable Keport to the Secretary of 
War, dated 1902 : “ It is believed that such a mea- 
sure would result, with here and there an individual 
exception, not at all to the disadvantage of the 
pyipino, but in the long run decidedly to his bene- 
fit through improved business conditions in the 
Islands, which would furnish to him not merely 
a better market for his produce, but also a better 
opportunity for engaging in the kind of work for 
which he is best fitted and which most closely ac- 
cords with his tastes.” 

In regard to the admission of skilled Chinese 
labor, the Phfiippine Commission has placed itself 
on record as being in favor of its admission under 
proper restrictions. It is perhaps needless to add 
that Congp-ess has not given the Commission the 
authority which it asked for in this matter. 

I may illustrate the effect of Chinese exclusion 
in the Philippines by relating an occurrence which 
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was described to me by one of the Philippine Com- 
missioners. A capitalist came some tune ago to 
Manila and approached the Commission under the 
following circumstances . he wished to estabhsh at 
Manila a great shipbiuldmg and repairing mdustry , 
he wanted to build a dry dock capable of taking 
the largest ship afloat, and to erect an extensive 
plant for all lands of marine engineering. As there 
are very few skilled workmen m the Philippmes 
capable of doing the work which this man required, 
he asked permission to bring in several thousand 
Chinamen, giving a bond that he would take them 
out of the country after a certain time. He pro- 
mised to employ a Fihpino to work with each China- 
man, and to dismiss the latter and take him out of 
the country as soon as the Filipino was able to do 
the Chinaman’s work. 

He pointed out that at the end of a few years 
a great industry would have been estabhshed and 
some thousands of Filipinos trained as skilled me- 
chanics. 

He was informed that the law would not allow 
him to bring in his Chinamen ; and he accordingly 
betook himself and his capital elsewhere. 

Incredible as this appears to be, if one is asked 
to believe that the United States has the welfare 
of the Philippines at heart, it is only m keeping with 
the whole attitude of the Government in regard 
to the development of the Islands. 

Since the American occupation many hundreds 
of people have been to the Phihppines, anxious to 
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invest capital there in mining, timber, or other in- 
dustries. To-day there are not half a dozen such 
persons to be found m the Islands. They have been 
driven away either by the existence of laws which, 
to use the expression of the Philippine Commission 
itself, are “ practically prohibitory upon such enter- 
prises,” or else by the cry that in seeking to invest 
capital in the Islands and give employment to such 
Pdipinos as care to work they are trying to exploit 
the Islands. 

The question is a very much wider one than the 
mere development of the Islands. It amounts prac- 
tically to this, that unless foreign capital is encour- 
aged to come to the country to bmld up industries, 
one of two things must happen • either the whole 
scale of Government expenditure must be cut down 
until the cost of administration is somewhere near 
the capacity of the natives in their present state of 
industry to pay, or else a considerable proportion 
of the cost of Government must be borne by the 
United States, for it is impossible for the country 
to continue to bear the rate of taxation which it is 
now called on to support unless a great mcrease 
takes place in the industrial output of the Islands. 

One may argue round and round a situation of 
this kind and predict aU manner of evil from the 
introduction of a thnfty and hard-working popula- 
tion, and all manner of good from the imminent 
translation of the Fihpmo, through education, into 
a sturdy, industrious person, but nothing can ob- 
scure the fact that if the Fihpino is to be given 
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good government some one must pay for it, and 
that there are no indications whatever that imder 
the present policy the Islands can find the money 
under any system of taxation which stops short of 
extortion. 

Erom the standpoint of an investigator who de- 
sires to inform himself accurately of the condition 
of the Philippines and of their Government the 
Eeports of the Philippine Commission, on which he 
must depend for much of his information, are in 
sonle respects most unsatisfactory. The Report for 
1903 covers about 3000 pages It does not con- 
tain any general itemized statement of the whole 
cost of the government, showing the amounts spent 
on Public Works, and other important items of 
expenditure. There is, indeed, a “Recapitulation 
of Disbursements,” but even after one has reduced 
its various items to a common currency (some being 
given in United States currency, some in Mexican), 
and added together the disbiusements on account 
of the fiscal year 1903 and those on account of 
previous fiscal years (which are given separately), 
very little is disclosed as to the real nature of the 
expe.nditui'e. 

If one refers back to the original tables on which 
the Recapitulation is based, it is only to be con- 
fronted with a four-column statement in two cur- 
rencies, and to find that an unexplained item, 
“ Contingent Expenses,” conceals everything which 
the student is most anxious to discover. For instance, 
under the headnig “ U. S. Philippine Commissioii ” 
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(Report for 1903, part 3, page 131), it is seen tliat 
|21,067 United States currency and $189,921 
Mexican currency were disbursed in 1903 on 
account of the fiscal year 1903, and $26,181 
United States currency and $156 Mexican currency 
on account of prior fiscal years, or a total of 
$17,251 United States currency and $190,080 
Mexican currency. But of these sums no less 
than $21,096 United States currency and J60,022 
Mexican currency are lumped under the heading 
“ Contingent Expenses.” 

On the following page of the Report, under 
the heading Bureau of the Insular Treasurer,” the 
total expenditure appears as $26,338 United States 
currency and $229,795 Mexican currency, and of 
these sums $25,263 United States currency and 
$103,623 Mexican currency have no other explana- 
tion than “ Contingent Expenses.” This continues 
through the whole of the financial statement, and 
reduces the Report in this matter to a mere bur- 
lesque of an account of the Government expendi- 
tures. 

I cannot go into the character of the Reports at 
greater length at present , suffice it to say that in 
a long familiarity with the Reports of many Govern- 
ments I have never seen one which says so much 
and teUs so little as that of the Auditor of the 
Philippine Islands.^ 

‘ Since this chapter was written Congress has passed legis- 
lation which should have the effect of improving the economic 
conditions of the Islands to spme extent The Philippine Gov- 
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‘ eminent has been authonzed to guarantee interest on bonds to 
be issued to aid the construction of railroads , and also to incur 
a bonded debt of $6,000,000 for pubhc improvements , and the 
Mumcipahties of the Islands have been authorized to borrow 
money for use in Pubhc Works up to 5 per cent of the assessed 
value of property in each Mumcipahly. 



CHAPTER Xm 


AMERICAIT POLICY IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The corner-stone of American policy ki the Phil- 
ippines is education. 

A perusal of the Reports of the Philippine Com- 
mission discloses the fact that, whilst the question 
of education in the Islands has been approached 
most frequently from the pomt of view of the 
political development of the people, it has also been 
felt that every problem in connection with the con- 
trol and development of the Islands would find its 
solution in the establishment of a complete system 
of public instruction. 

In the Report of 1900 the Commission says, “ It 
is evident that the fitness of any people to mamtain 
a popular form of Government must be closely 
dependent upon the prevalence of knowledge and 
enlightenment among the masses.” 

The idea is earned still further by the Hon. Wm. 
H. Taft in a recent article in “ The Churchman.” 
“ The chief difference,” he says, “ between their 
[the Enghsh and the Dutch] policy and ours, in 
the treatment of tropical people, arises from the 
fact that we are seeking to prepare the people under 
our guidance and control for popular self-govern- 
ipent. We are attempting to do this, first, by 
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primary and secondary education offered freely to 
all the Filipmo people. . . . Our chief object is 
to develop the people into a self-governing people, 
and in doing that popular education is, in onr judg- 
ment, the first and most important means.” 

Before proceeding to describe what has been 
done in the Philippines in the way of education, 
I must pchnt out that, as a matter of fact, there is 
not a single British Colony in the tropics which 
is not provided with a system of public instruction, 
and that so far from the extent of educational work 
in the Philippines being extraordinary and unique, 
as Mr. Taft leaves his readers to infer, there are a 
number of British Colonies in which the proportion 
of school enrollment to the total population is 
higher than it is in the Philippmes 

I find myself unable to agree with the opinion 
quoted above that education is the first and most 
important step in the development of the capacity 
of self-government in a people. 

Apart from the obvious fact that the establish- 
ment of peace and order is the first duty of any 
Government as well as an indispensable prelim- 
inary to all constructive administration, this theory 
ignores one of the most umvetsal traits of human 
evolution as disclosed in the history of the growth 
of institutions^ namely, that political progress has 
depended on industrial rather than on educational 
development. 

I doubt whether a single instance can be adduced 
from the whole material of human history in which 
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a popular movement for increased self-government 
has arisen as the result of the spread of education. 

It is only necessary to refer to the three great 
political movements of modern times — Parhament- 
ary Reform in England, the French Revolution, 
and the American War of Independence — to show 
that economic and not educational factors are the 
primary elements in political evolution. 

In a word, you may find a high state of industry 
where advanced pohtical and educational conditions 
do not exist; but the world does not furnish a 
single instance of a country in a low state of in- 
dustry in which any real, substantial progress in 
education and politics has taken place. 

Without wishing to detract in the smallest degree 
from the just value of education I feel that to place 
it before order and industry m the programme of 
Government is to undertake a dangerous experiment 
for which no hope of success can be based on the 
past experience of mankind. 

Having decided that the first need of the Philip- 
pine Islands was a school system, the Government 
was confronted with the problem of providing in- 
struction for many thousands of children speaking 
a number of different native dialects, and of estab- 
lishing normal schools for the traming of native 
teachers many of whom possessed but an mdifPerent 
knowledge of English. 

The problem was solved in the most radical man- 
ner by adopting Enghsh as the only language of 
instruction. This step was taken on two general 
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grounds, one that a common language was necessary 
in order that there might he developed in the Islands 
an efBective pubhc opmion capable of universal ex- 
pression, the other that “ English is the language 
of free government ; it is the language of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom ; it is the language m which they 
[the Eihpinos] can read the history of the hammer- 
ing out by our ancestors of the heritage of liberty 
which we have had conferred on us.” 

The important place which education occupies in 
the administrative scheme in the Philippines may be 
gathered from the fact that one fifth of the whole 
pubhc revenue^of the Islands is expended on pubhc 
instruction. 

The expenditure amounts, in roimd figures, to 
|3,000,000 annually, and this provides for about 
seven hundred American teachers, distnbuted in 
more than three hundred towns throughout the 
Islands, and for upwards of three thousand Filipino 
teachers, working m about two thousand schools. 

Tahmg the population of the Islands at eight 
mdhons it is seen that there is at present one teacher 
for every two thousand inhabitants, whereas under 
the Spaniards there was hut one teacher to every 
four thousand. 

The school enrollment, according to the latest 
available figures, is 263,000, with an attendance of 
70 per cent. In other words, about 2.3 per cent, 
of the total population of the Islands is attending 
school. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with 
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those relating to education in a few British Colo- 
nies in various parts of the tropics. The propor- 
tion of the total population attending school in 
Barbados is 7 per cent., in British Guiana, 2 per 
cent ,in Jamaica, 6 per cent , m Ceylon, 5 per cent., 
m Mauritius, 3 per cent. 

More important than the spread of primary edu- 
cation throughout the Islands is the estabhshment 
at Manila of a Normal School with its useful branch 
the Teachers’ College, for it is in these institutions 
that there must be developed the efEective teaching 
force of the future. 

Experience in educating tropical races has shown 
that although a European staff can turn out a small 
number of brilliant pupils the slow work of leading 
a native race along the path of instruction can be 
most efficiently performed by native teachers. 

In addition to the general scheme of education 
outlined above, there have been established night 
schools, high schools, normal institutes, a school of 
telegraphy, and a nautical school ; and it is intended 
to Organize an industrial department in connection 
with each of the provincial schools of secondary 
instruction. 

Every effort is being made in the Philippines to 
give the people whatever advantages may be at- 
tached to a wide diffusion of educational facilities ; 
but when it is reflected how small a proportion of 
the Eihpinos can ever be utihzed outside the field 
of manual labor until a great increase in industry 
has provided work of a higher character, it is at 
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least open to doubt whether the present attempt to 
increase the literacy of the people is not premature. 

Perhaps the most strikmg commentary which 
has been pubhshed upon the educational work in 
the Phihppmes is that contained in the Eeport of 
the Secretary of Public Instruction for the year 
1902 : 

“ The people have been accustomed under their earlier 
instruction to regard education as a means of putting 
themselves in positions where manual labor is not re- 
quired Hitherto the Fihpino youth has looked upon the 
mstruction of the schools as a means of preparing him to 
become a teacher, a civil officer, a clerk, a lawyer, a physi- 
cian, or a pnest. That phase of education through which 
the young man expects to become a skilled workman has 
lain almost entirely below his horizon . Whatever 
progress, therefore, is made in industrial education must 
be made in opposition to a strong prejudice, but this 
prejudice is not thought of as invincible ” 

I may add in this connection that in fifteen years 
of travel in tropical countries in which education 
has been in operation for more than a generation, 
I have observed no indication that the spread of 
instruction has had the effect of mahmg the natives 
appreciate the dignity of manual labor. In fact for 
every shilled workman turned out by the industrial 
schools in the tropics the schools of general instruc- 
tion have cast upon the country twenty men who 
from the very fact of their education refuse abso- 
lutely to have anything to do with any employment 
which involves manual labor. 
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But the question of education in the Philippines 
must be approached not only from the standpoint 
of the ultimate advantages which its advocates 
claim are to result through its instrumentality, but 
also from the point of view of its present cost and 
the ability of the people to bear it; and we are thus 
brought face to face with the problem of taxation 
in the Islands. ^ 

In discussing this matter we are not hampered 
by the necessity of discounting the oppressiveness 
of a present burden by a presentation of conjectural 
advantages in the future, as we are when the simple 
question of education yier se is the subject of our 
inquiry. 

Taxation must always be judged by two standards, 
first by the relation which it bears to the wealth and 
industry of the country, second by the return which 
the people get for the money they pay out in taxes. 

In a previous chapter I have dealt with the rela- 
tion which taxation in the Islands bears to the wealth 
and industry of the country, and have shown that 
it is oppressively high. We may turn, therefore, to 
the question of what the people of the Philippine 
Islands are getting in return for their contributions 
to the Insular Treasury. 

It 18 a sound principle of Colonial finance in trop- 
ical countries that as large a proportion as possible 
of the total taxation should be devoted to repro- 
ductive expenditure, that is to say, to works which 
will either increase the industrial activiiy of the 
country and thus lighten the burden of taxation by 
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increasing the wealth of the people, or which will 
eventually pay for themselves and form a valuable 
asset of the Government 

To the former class of works belong such under- 
tahmgs as road construction, irrigation, forest con- 
servancy, and the construction of good market 
places ; to the latter the installment of water-supply 
systems, g-as or electric hghting, and telephone serv- 
ice, and the construction of railroads, where these 
things are not undertaken by private enterprise. 

In order to disclose the general character of the 
public expenditures in the Phihppines I may com- 
pare them with those of the Federated Malay States. 

In the Philippines out of a total expenditure of 
|31,000,000 (Mexican) about 10 per cent, was de- 
voted in 1903 to reproductive work. In computing 
this sum I have included all items under the head- 
ings Forestry, Agriculture, Public Lands, Eoads, 
Bridges, Public Improvements, and Government 
Laboratories. 

The total expenditure of the Federated Malay 
States in 1903 was 1 16,000,000 (Mexican), and of 
this sum 56 per cent, was spent on works of the 
character stated in the foregomg paragi'aph. 

If the principles on which the expenditures are 
apportioned in the Philippmes differ completely 
from those which guide the Government of the 
Federated Malay States, the methods by which the 
revenue is raised in those countries show a still 
greater divergence of policy. 

The total ordinary revenue of the Phdippiije 
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Islands during 1903, exclusive of refundable items, 
was ^28,000,000 (Mexican), and of this sum no less 
than $22,500,000, or 80 per cent., was raised horn 
Customs duties, almost the whole burden falhng 
on merchandise imported for consumption by the 
natives. 

In the Federated Malay States the pubhc revenue 
for 1903 was $22,672,000 (Mexican), ^ of which 
$12,000,000 represented Customs duties, chiefly 
export duty on tm j $3,600,000 receipts from Gov- 
ernment Eailways ; and $3,600,000 licenses for 
the manufacture and sale of opium, for the sale 
of spirits, for the right to keep Chmese gambling- 
houses, and to conduct the busmess of pawnbrokmg. 

As Chinamen constitute the whole working force 
of the tin-mines and are the sole patrons of the 
opium-shops and gambling-saloons, and almost the 
only consumers of spirits in the Federated Malay 
States, it is clear that the greater part of the public 
revenue of the States, exclusive of railway receipts 
(of which, however, the Chinaman pays a very large 
proportion), is derived from the taxation of tm (the 
great exportable product of Chinese labor) and of 
the personal vices of the Chmese population. 

The yiros and eons of taxmg opium and gambling 
I have discussed in a previous chapter. I am con- 
cerned at present mth the effect which the presence 
of Chinese laborers in a country has upon the in- 
cidence of taxation; and it is apparent that the 
effect in the Federated Malay States has been to 
leave the native Malay practically untaxed whilst 
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a revenue lias been raised sufficient to give the 
country lav? and order, unexcelled means of com- 
munication, and a most efficient administration. 

It may be said that revenue cannot be raised m 
the Phibppines as it is raised in the Malay States 
because Chmese immigration is not sanctioned in 
the Islands ; but this simply brings us back to the 
bald fact that the admmiatration of the Philippmes 
is conducted at an expense entmely out of propor- 
tion to the ability of the people, in their present 
state of industry, to bear, and that the Federated 
Malay States afford an example of what the Chma- 
man can do to help a country out of an impasse of 
this kind. 

Of aU the work which has been done by the 
United States m the Phdippmes that which is most 
deserving of praise, ahke from the standpoint of 
pohcy and of performance, is the work of the Board 
of Health of the Phihppine Islands and City of 
Manila. 

In carrying out the task of checking the spread 
of preventable disease and of introducmg sanitary 
methods of livmg, the Board of Health has been 
hampered by almost every difficulty which could 
be expected to detract from the efficiency of its 
efforts. 

On the one hand it has been hampered by want 
of funds and by madequate or unsatisfactory laws, 
on the other hand by a general opposition on the 
part of the natives to the mtroduction of all sani- 
tary improvements, an opposition which can only be' 
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appreciated by those who have had occasion to ob- 
serve the combined effect of the suspicion, distrust, 
superstition, and fatahsm with which all tropical 
races meet any attempt to change their personal 
habits. 

Apart from the difficulties which are due to the 
above causes innumerable obstacles to sanitary pr6- 
gress are to be found m the physical conditions by 
which the people are surroimded. These,are natur- 
ally most unfavorable in the towns. In Manila, for 
instance, there is neither a proper system of sewer- 
age nor an adequate supply of uncontaminated 
water. 

The present housing of the people presents its 
own peculiar problems to the sanitary engineer. 
In the cities the houses are of one of two types, 
either loosely constructed buildings of hght mate- 
rial, or masonry houses very sohdly built in order 
to withstand the shock of earthquakes. The objec- 
tions to the former class of houses are that they are 
highly mflammable, are far too crowded both as to 
the number built on a given area and as to the 
number of persons inhabiting them, and finally that 
as they are built on posts which raise them above 
the ground there is a strong temptation, which is 
never successfully resisted, to use the space under 
the house for a garbage heap. 

The solid masonry houses are perhaps open to 
even greater objection. They are badly lighted, 
badly ventilated, and they are more overcrowded 
"and with worse results than the lighter structures- 
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The work which has been done by the Board o£ 
Health in face of the difficulties I have described 
above deserves the highest commendation ; and it 
has only been achieved by the loyal cooperation of 
aU the staff and by the most severe and unremitting 
toil in the teeth of a most discouraging mdifference, 
not to say hostility, of the mass of the people in 
whose interest it has been performed. 

The death rate of the Islands has been greatly 
reduced by the application of scientific checks to 
the spread of disease ; the City of Manila has been 
rescued to a considerable extent from its former 
state of inconceivable filthiness; plans are bemg 
made for giving the City a good water supply ; and 
the question of a radical treatment of the sewerage 
problem is under consideration. 

That many things are still laclnng, notably hos- 
pital accommodation, is recognized by everybody ; 
but the Board of Health may well feel proud of 
the revolution it has already effected in sanitary 
matters. 

I pass now to the last and probably the most 
important question of Philippine administrative 
policy which I can discuss in the present volume — 
the question of roads. 

In a tropical country no single feature of prac- 
tical administration is so sure an index to the gen- 
eral condition of the country as the extent and 
character of the roads. 

It may be said that from the days of the Eomans 
down to the present time the most successful col- 
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onizers, wlietlier success be measured by the advan- 
tages accrumg to the sovereign State or those which 
fall to the native population, have been those who 
have made the beat roads. 

Without its splendid roads, many of which are 
still in use in Europe, the Colonial Empire of Rome 
could not have held together for a decade. British 
fndia without its roads would be httlb better off 
to-day than it was a century ago under ;its native 
rulers, when the recurrent famines were left to 
work complete destruction in the affected areas 
because the lack of roads made it impossible to 
transport gram from one district to another, and 
when from the same cause the internal trade of 
the country was hampered almost to extinction. 

The reduction of India to a state of peace and 
order unknown in its pre-British history, the sup- 
pression of dacoity and the immense development 
of industrial prosperity in Burma, the astounding 
growth of the Federated Malay States, the great 
commerce of Java, the recent improvement in 
French Indo-China, may be attributed more to the 
influence of good roads than to any other single 
agency. 

Deprive a tropical country of its roads and you 
produce an effect comparable only to that which 
would follow m the United States the destruction 
of every mile of railroad. 

It is remarkable, therefore, that in the Phflip- 
pines the Government should have allowed five 
^years to pass without doing anything of importance 
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in the direction of covering the country with good 
highways. 

With the exception of the few miles of roads 
constructed hy the Army during the military occu- 
pation, and the extravagantly expensive Benguet 
Eoad, which serves merely to give easy access to 
the sanitarium at Baguio, I doubt whether the 
American occupation of the Islands has resulted in 
the opening up of a hundred miles of serviceable 
roads available for wheeled traffic at aU seasons of 
the year. 

This neglect is the more remarkable from the 
fact that it must have been clear to the Government 
almost from the commencement of its operations 
that the two great needs of the country — peace 
and prosperity — could never be attained until good 
roads facilitated the movements of troops and the 
transportation of commercial commodities. 

A survey of the whole course of American ad- 
ministration in the Phihppines leaves the student 
of comparative colonization with a few very clear 
and definite impressions of American colonial 
methods. 

That there has been an honest desire on the 
part of the American Government to do what has 
appeared to be in the best mterests of the Filipino 
people, there can be as httle doubt as that the 
majority of the American officials in the Islands 
have been animated by a similar ambition. 

But, from lack of experience and from a refusal 
to attach any importance to the centuries of expeiit 
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ment through which the colonizing nations have 
passed m their relations "with tropical Asiatics, 
almost every Government measure has had as its 
foundation the assumption that what is good for 
the United States is good for the Philippine Islands 

Thus a high tariff, an extended system of educa- 
tion, the exercise of political rights by the greatest 
possible number of the people, the exclusion of 
contract labor, and the apphcation of the American 
navigation laws, all of which appear to have the 
approval of the majority of the American people as 
component parts of theh* home policy, have been 
transferred wholesale to a country which is sepa- 
rated from the country of the ruling power by every 
circumstance of climate, race, and civilization. 

Tbe task which has been undertaken is, in fact, 
to make an American out of a Pilipmo ; and it is 
a task for which few people who have had any 
personal acquaintance with tropical races will he 
prepared to predict even a moderate degree of 
success. 

It IS not at aU necessary, in order to discredit 
this attempt, to paint the Filipino as a mortal of a 
lower type than the American ; it is not a question 
of inferiority or of superiorily, but of difference. 

To expect that American institutions can find 
a permanent home in the Philippines, after the 
control of affairs has passed out of American hands, 
is to disregard every natural force which has con- 
tributed since the beginnmg of tbe world to tbe 
.differentiation of racial types. 
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That the Fihpino is capable, if left to himself 
and protected from outside interference, of develop- 
ing in the course of time some such Government 
and civihzation as may he found to-day in the States 
of Central America is a theory on which opposing 
opinions may reasonably be entertained by honest 
and competent observers j ^ but that he can remain 
in his present geographical environment, free from 
the constant oversight of a non-tropical race, and 
yet become, even in the course of ages, a creature 
of schools, ballot-boxes, and free political institu- 
tions, IS beyond any flight of an imagination which 
is checked by the smallest knowledge of tropical 
life. 

If a disinterested critic of political and adminis- 
trative measures confines himself to a destructive 
analysis of his material, he lays himself open to the 
charge of having accomplished an easy, useless, and 
offensive task ; if, on the other hand, he proceeds to 
a constructive review of his facts, he may scarcely 
hope to avoid the appearance of assuming an un- 
warrantable authority m affairs which concern him 
only as an observer. 

It appears to me that it is the duty of the critic 
to accept the latter alternative, for constructive 

' Personally I see no reason to suppose tliat the Filipinos if 
left to themselves could not establish and carry on a government 
as good as that of Venezuela, for mstance, but that under such 
a government they would be very much worse off than they 
now are under American control there can be no possible 
doubt 
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criticism possesses this pleasing characteristic, that, 
even in its most mediocre form, it may contain the 
germ of improvement. 

Whilst claimmg no greater authority for my 
opinion than is commonly accorded to any one who 
has spent a number of years in the close study of 
any subject, I venture to add the following para- 
graphs as a proper sequel to what has ggne before. 

With the destruction of the Spanish authority in 
the Philippine Islands, the responsibility' for the 
protection of the Islands and for the establishment 
of a stable internal Government devolved upon the 
United States. 

That neither of these responsibilities could have 
been discharged by handmg over the Islands to 
Aguinaldo and his masters is perfectly clear fo 
almost everybody who has the most ordinary famil- 
iarity with Far Eastern affairs in general, and with 
the conditions of the Philippines in particular. 

The only kmd of Government which Aguinaldo 
could have established would have been a mih- 
tary despotism masquerading under the guise of 
a Eepuhlic , and for a large proportion of the 
population it would have been as much a foreign 
domination as the government of the Islands by the 
United States That such a Government would 
have been corrupt and inefficient, notwithstanding 
the presence of a small number of briUiant and 
well-educated men, can scarcely be doubted in 
view of what is now known of the pohtical capac- 
ity of the Phdippine people. 
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The significance of this lies not in the disorder 
and suffering which would have followed the estab- 
lishment of a purely native Government, but m the 
fact that the certain failure to protect foreign inter- 
ests in the Islands would have mvolved the Govern- 
ment in disputes with the Great Powers, which 
would have made it impossible to maintain the 
territorial integrity of the Republic. 

It has been suggested that this danger could 
have been averted through the assumption by the 
United States of a Protectorate over the Islands. 
But if the Protectorate was to mean anything 
beyond an impossible guarantee of responsibility 
for the acts of the Republic, whether or not they 
involved serious breaches of international law, it 
would have to mean that the United States should 
enjoy, in return for its own assumption of the re- 
sponsibility, so large a measure of control as would 
assure the avoidance of international complications ; 
but this would raise the Protectorate as a mere 
guarantee of territorial integrity into a protector- 
ate of internal control, and the object of giving 
the Pihpinos the effective management of their 
own affairs would be defeated. 

The demand which has been made in some 
quarters in the United States for immediate Phil- 
ippine mdependence is based upon several serious 
misconceptions, easily accounted for in the case 
of persons who are prepared to decide the fate of 
a country without any first-hand knowledge of it or 
of its inhabitants. 
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It has been assumed that the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, as a whole, desired independence at 
the time of Aguinaldo’s insurrection, and that they 
still desire it. The results of my own observations 
in the Islands (which, I am aware, differ from those 
of some investigators, whilst agreeing with those of 
others) lead me to the conclusion that this is not 
the case. Ninety-five per cent, of the people of the 
Islands have never had the smallest wish for inde- 
pendence, and the fact that they fougUt under 
leaders who used Independence ” for their battle- 
cry simply means that the small body of men who 
engmeered the revolution exercised over the mass 
of the people that control which m the circum- 
stances led to the creation of an army, and would 
have led in the event of success to the estabhsh- 
ment of a despotic rule based upon the immemorial 
habit of the tropical native to do what he is told 
by his own native bosses. 

The cry of “ Independence ” which was raised 
in the Islands after Aguinaldo landed in 1898 was 
largely of American manufacture, and it rests to- 
day on an American propaganda. I was unable to 
find that it had any hold whatever upon the people 
at large, and it appears to be confined to a small 
number of persons who are as representative of the 
Filipino people at large as the occasional man who 
would make the United States a monarchy, or the 
United Kingdom a repubhe, is representative of 
American and British sentiment. 

, In regard to the fitness of the Filipinos for self- 
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government there appears to he an opinion in some 
quarters, if I may judge from the mass of material 
which has passed under my hand, that because the 
Islands have produced, entu-ely through foreign 
influence and education, a few men of high intel- 
lectual capacity, and because many of the native 
employees of the Insular Government show them- 
selvelfe capable of good work under American direc- 
tion, the element thus known to exist could carry 
on a Government if left to itself. 

Nothing could be farther from a true interpre- 
tation of the facts Efficient government does not 
rest upon intellect but upon character, and it is in 
the high qualities of responsibdity, unselfish devo- 
tion to the common interest, and executive abihty 
that the Eihpino is most lamentably deficient 

Writing without any reference to the attitude 
of pohtical parties in the United States, the mea- 
sures which appear to me to be immediately neces- 
sary to insure the welfare of the Philippines are 
these : 

1. The free entry of all Philippme products into 
the United States. 

2. The importation into the Islands, under proper 
restrictions and safeguards, of such numbers of 
Chinese and Japanese skilled and unskilled laborers 
as may be desired by the Government or by re- 
sponsible private parties. 

3. The opening up of the country by means of 
good roads. 

4. The encouragement of American capital, by 
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granting liberal terms to mmers, planters, and 
others wdling to invest theix money in industrial 
enterprises. 

5. The abobtion of the Philippine Commission 
and the Provincial Governments, and the substitu- 
tion in their place of a Governor-General, who, 
with the aid of an appointed Conned composed of 
Americans and Filipinos, should be empewerhd to 
legislate for all the internal affairs of the Islands, 
sub 3 ect to the veto of some authority in the"United 
States. 

6. The creation of an Insular Office in W ashmg- 
ton, which should be run on non-political hues 
similar to those of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

7. The transference of the control of all Public 
Works, except such as fall to the Municipahties, to 
the Insular Government. 

Nature has done aU she can to make the Philip- 
pine Islands one of the most fertile spots in the 
vrorld, one full of the richest possibihties. Until 
their natural resources are developed, untd a 
healthy activity takes the place of the prevaihng 
lethargy of their people, the Islands can never 
hope to have any political growth. 

It is^ impossible to confer independence on a 
people as one would present thepi with a public 
library or a drinking fountain. If the ground is 
not prepared, if the people are not fit for self- 
government, the gift of independence simply means 
the, handing over of the country to the despotic 
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rule of a small coterie of picked men, who, from 
their foreig;n. education and training and their race 
identity with the natives, would find it easy to 
estabhsh an ascendency over the masses, which 
would keep them in a state of pohtical and eco- 
nomic slavery. 

Whatever the future may hold for the FiHpinos, 
it is cerCbin that to-day they have scarcely taken 
the first step on that long road of industry and 
self-discipline which alone leads to a sane and 
wholesome national life. 

Note. At the moment this volume goes to press the appear- 
ance of the final voliunes of the Philippine Census 
enables me to reproduce m Appendix C some of the 
more important data relatmg to the Islands 

I find nothing m this new material which leads me to 
modify anything I have written m the f oregomg chapters 
I wish to draw the reader’s attention to the Table of 
Literacy, No 6 m Appendix C 

My statements m The Atlantic Monthly and m The 
Oidlook to the effect that ninety per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the Philippmes was illiterate (i e could not 
read and write any language) have been severely criti- 
cised ; and I have been accused of gross ignorance of 
the facts 

The Census shows that as a matter of fact my estimate 
was withm four per cent of absolute accuracy It ap- 
pears that of the total population of the Philippmes 
86 8 per cent caimot read and write any language , and 
that even if we leave out of the calculation all the wild 
tribes, to the number of 647,740 persons, and all civil- 
ized Filipinos under ten years of age, the pioportion of 
illiterates is eighty per cent 
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CONCLUSION 

In the introductory chapter I dealt briefly 'with 
such general features of tropical civiliz9.tion as 
appeared to form a proper subject of consideration 
before embarking upon a study of some of the 
specific problems of European and American ad- 
ministration in the Ear East ; and m bringing this 
volume to a conclusion it may not be out of place 
if I attempt to trace in the mass of facts which have 
passed under our notice some underlying unity of 
purpose, some coherent principle of action, some 
broad, general effects, as the cause or consequence 
of the activities which have formed the material of 
our inquiry. 

The origin of Western rule in the various coun- 
tries of Southeastern Asia suggests a number of 
interesting comparisons and analogies. 

In regard to the possessions of the four Powers 
which have been discussed in this volume the motives 
which lay behind their peaceful acquisition, or the 
circumstances which led to their conquest, place 
England and Holland in one category, the United 
States and France in another. 

At the time when England and Holland acquired 
their fiist Asiatic possessions, in the seventeenth 
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century, the internal conditions of each country 
■were such as to make colonial expansion a natural 



by the progress of discovery and the growth of 
commerce since the Middle Ages. 


Each country found itself face to face with seri- 
ous* economic problems arising out of the rigid 
monopoly of tropical trade which had been estab- 
lished hy Spain and Portugal. 

Eor the Dutch this monopoly meant nothing less 
than national ruin from the moment when Portugal 
passed under the Spanish Crown, and Spam, as part 
of her war pohcy, closed to Dutch ships the great 
Oriental trade on which the economic welfare of 
Holland depended. 

In England the conditions were not less favor- 
able to the idea of over-sea expansion. Already 
the country was over-populated m relation to the 
agricultural and industrial methods of the tune, and 
an exaggerated idea of the wealth and prosperity 
of Spain and Portugal fostered the belief that in 
tropical commerce lay the economic salvation of the 
Kmgdom. 

To these causes of the commencement of an Eng- 
lish trade with Asia may be added a national char- 
acteristic common to all peoples whose homo is an 
island domain or one which has occupied, during 
any considerable period of the national growth, an 
isolated position in relation to the general move- 
ment of human events, namely, a strong resentment 
against any claim of superior or even of equal riglits 
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made by any foreign po-wer in regard to matters 
touching the interests, real or imaginary, of the 
nation. 

The existence of this characteristic as a great 
national force may be traced with the greatest dis- 
tinctness m the events of the past century. Isolated 
China regards herself as the mistress of the world, 
and she has fought half a dozen wars in Wpport of 
the idea ; insular Japan has been quick to resent 
the interference of Russia in matters which affect 
Japanese interests on the mainland; the United 
States, which was practically isolated from Europe 
until withm the memory of the present generation, 
has given the world the Monroe Doctrine as an 
expression of her mtolerance of European influence 
m the affairs of the American continent. 

The mordmate development of this characteristic 
in insular and in isolated countries is due to a 
simple cause. The inhabitants of such countries 
have never been compelled, as have the natives of 
continental Europe, to live in intimate contact with 
other people having national traits and national 
policies equally developed with their own, and pos- 
sessed of powers of action immediately apphcable to 
any purpose of the national will ; and, the absence 
of this contact has reheved the insular and isolated 
coimtries from the necessity of constantly adjusting 
their policies to the standard of what they can do 
rather than to that of what they wish to do. 

In other words, they have never been compelled 
to'' adopt give-and-take as the basis of their actions, 
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and they have, therefore, had little training in the 
art of putting up with an international grievance 
simply because of the danger of attempting to se- 
cure redress. 

To the insular mind of the Englishman of the 
seventeenth century the claims of Spam and Portu- 
gal'to the sole right of navigation and trade in the 
Eastern leas appeared an intolerable pretension ; 
and -whien the breach of that monopoly became a 
question of national pride as well as one of national 
profit we find England 3oimng Holland in an in- 
vasion of Southeastern Asia and in the establish- 
ment of dependencies in that part of the world. 

Such, in brief, was the origin of Dutch and 
British rule in the Ear Eastern Tropics, and to this 
day their presence there rests almost entirely upon 
economic considerations. 

When we turn our attention to France and the 
United States we observe that these countries have 
become the neighbors of Holland and England in 
the Far East through causes totally different from 
those which have been described above. 

Neither France nor the United States has been 
driven to territorial expansion in Asia through 
causes due to the pressure of population at home ; 
neither has had the excuse that the monopolistic 
policy of other nations has compelled them to con- 
quer Asiatic countnes in order to find markets for 
them manufactures or a smtable ground from which 
to supply them demands for tropical products. 

To the enterprise of France and of the United 
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States the vast area of the British Empire is still 
as freely open as it is to the energy of Englishmen ; 
and although this hberaJity has been rewarded in 
each case by a resort to every device which ingenu- 
ity could suggest as hkely to injure the trade of 
England, there was no prospect, when France occu- 
pied Indo-China or when the United States acquired 
the Philippme Islands, that England intended to 
serve either country with a taste of its own .policy. 

We must seek to account for the presence of 
France and the United States in the Orient on 
other grounds than those of national necessity. 

The case of the United States is simple m the 
extreme; it may be summed up in the phrase 
“ expansion by accident ; ” for at the time of the 
outbreak of the Spanish- American war no one in 
the United States had any prevision that the con- 
flict would result in the curious anti-cHmax of free- 
ing one Spanish colony from a foreign yoke and 
fighting a war with another Spanish colony in 
order to bring it under a foreign yoke. 

The presence of the United States in the Philip- 
pines is merely a bye-product of the liberation of 
Cuba; and the antithesis established in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is purely dialectical, for it repre- 
sents an unforeseen and unavoidable consequence 
of the Spanish- American war rather than any de- 
hberate and prearranged departure from the national 
policy. 

The French conquest of Indo-China during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century is one of a 
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long series of colonial adventures in the tropics, 
which cannot be explained by reference to any 
real need of the French people for tropical depend- 
encies. 

Viewed from the histone standpoint French 
colonial expansion is divided into two periods. 
During the first of these France acquired her West 
Indian possessions, and her foothold in India, in 
the course of wars connected with various European 
quarrels*; and although there was, no doubt, behind 
these wars some consideration of the value of trop- 
ical dependencies as such, their acquisition was 
not undertaken because they represented favorable 
areas for exploitation, but because their conquest 
was a move m the great game of European politics. 

But at the begmning of the nineteenth century 
France had lost practically the whole of her Colonial 
Empire ; and the recrudescence of a poHcy of terri- 
torial expansion in Asia occurred at a time when 
the causes which had led to the earlier colonial 
movement had ceased to have any bearing on 
national or on international affairs. 

The moment for planting colonies of Frenchmen 
in non-tropical countries, and thus securmg a true 
extension of the French nation, was past, for even 
as early as the end of the Napoleonic wars, every 
non-tropical portion of the world which was sus- 
ceptible of conquest and settlement had been occu- 
pied by England or Russia or was clearly marked 
(as in the case of Trans-Caucasia and Australasia) 
for such occupation. 
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Tlie only other material reason for colonial ex- 
pansion, in the absence of a superabundant popu- 
lation, was the need of trade areas ; and it was 
a need which Prance had not yet begun to feel. 

The French conquest of Indo-China cannot, 
therefore, be attributed to the existence of any 
material national interests which would have, suf- 
fered if the country had remained independent or 
had fallen under other foreign control; and the 
French action in the matter rested rather upon a 
mental trait of the French character than on any 
material consideration which the nation at large 
had in view. 

The Frenchman is brave, patriotic, imaginative ; 
and he is filled with a very proper and justifiable 
pride in the great achievements of his nation. To 
men of this temperament the spectacle of other 
countnes constantly engaged m over-sea adventure, 
in adding island to island and provmce to province, 
and in reaping the rewards of exploration and war- 
fare, could scarcely fail to prove an irresistible 
temptation ; and thus the history of modern French 
colonization is that of the pride of rivalry, the ]oy 
of emulation, and has httle concern vsath the per- 
sistent pursuit of a serious end closely related to 
the welfare of the nation 

If the origin of the Western Governments in 
Southeastern Asia exhibits a variety of causes 
operating towards the same result of alien control 
of numerous tropical territories, the principles on 
which these countries have been governed and the 
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methods of administration which have been adopted 
in them are no less diverse in character. 

These differences have been exhibited at some 
length in previous chapters, and my present object 
IS merely to draw a few general conclusions which 
suggest themselves from a study and comparison 
of the facts already before us. 

Englan’d and Holland estabhshed themselves in 
the Far, Eastern Tropics through the agency of 
trading companies, and until the beginnmg of the 
nineteenth century the government of these com- 
mercial outposts was in the hands of tradesmen and 
investors in Europe. 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the effective control of the British and 
Dutch dependencies in Asia passed to the legis- 
latures of the Sovereign States in Europe, al- 
though the trial of Warren Hastings, from which 
we date administrative reform m British India, 
commenced in 1788, and the bankruptcy of the 
Dutch East India Company, which threw the con- 
trol of Netherlands-India into the hands of the 
Crown, occurred in the last decade of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The abuses which marred the administration of 
the Dutch and of the Enghsh East India Companies 
present an mteresting difference in their general 
character. 

The Dutch, up to the time when their Company 
was abolished, had never exhibited any high quali- 
ties of colonial statesmanship ; and the officials* of 
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Netherlands-India occupied themselves chiefly with 
such matters as appealed to the imagination of the 
Directors in Holland. 

The result is that the student finds httle record 
of action in the higher field of colonial government 
and a vast hterature of commercial transactions. 

In this material evidence is not lacking of serious 
evils in the local administration, and '‘of severe 
oppression of the lower classes by the nativ^e rulers, 
who exacted from the people the amount of forced 
labor necessary to secure the trade products re- 
quired by the Dutch. 

What oppression there was, what injustice befell, 
what sufEering was endured, concerned a people 
who, for the purposes of historical record, were 
inarticulate ; and thus in the early accoimts of 
Netherlands-India there are no Warren Hastings 
trials and no detailed revelations under the search- 
light of European investigation. 

In British India the whole circumstances were 
entirely different. Here the record contains com- 
paratively little about the Company’s shop-keeping, 
but is filled with the narrative of great and stirring 
events. 

The abuses of the Company’s rule in British 
India seldom touched the common people ; they 
affected the affairs of the most powerful native 
piinces; and each grievance, real or imaginary, 
was magnified a thousand-fold before it reached 
Europe, for the aggrieved person had the power as 
well as the desire to make himself heard 
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It is very easy, therefore, to fall into the common 
error of believing that the Dutch East India Com- 
pany was more humane in its deahngs with the 
natives than its English rival j but it must be re- 
membered that the evils of administration in British 
India, falling as they did chiefly on the upper 
classes, left the natives at large better off in many 
respects than they had been under their own rulers, 
whereas, in Netherlands-India the worst effects of 
the system of government were felt only by the 
lowest classes, which were the least able to defend 
themselves or to leave a record of their treatment. 

The gradual improvement of administrative 
methods m the British and Dutch dependencies 
in Asia is due to a number of causes. The growth 
of popular interest in colonial affairs which has 
followed the universal spread of newspapers and 
magazines amongst the public ; the eagerness with 
which, under our modernized form of party govern- 
ment, the Opposition seizes upon any colonial topic 
which can be turned to political accoimt ; the in- 
crease of colonial travel and the augmentation of 
colonial trade which have occurred with 

the improvement of means of commumcation ; the 
ability of mstant protest and pubhcity at the seat 
of government, which the submarine cable has 
placed at the disposal of every colonial malcontent ; 
these jEactors have gone far towards removing aU 
serious abuses in the government of those tropical 
dependencies which lie on or near the ordinary 
routes of commerce. * 
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But belimd these elements of reform hes the men- 
tal development of the age, which has endowed us 
with such a keen sensitiveness to injustice or harsh- 
ness of any land that no evil which is great enough 
to reach the public conscience, through any one of 
the numerous channels which are open to any one 
who has a tale to tell, can long remain unchecked. 

The United States and France embarked upon 
their careers in Southeastern Asia at a time when 
the principle of a just and tolerant rule over depend- 
ent races had already been adopted and applied 
by England and Holland. 

The French m Indo-China have based their rule 
upon the utilization and control of the native insti- 
tutions of government as they found them ; and 
although the improvements which have been effected 
in the higher branches of the Government are of 
recent date, there can be traced from the very first 
a degree of sympathy with native ideas which is 
apparent even when the acts of administration show 
the greatest lack of adjustment to local conditions. 

In the final mouldmg of a government in Indo- 
China the French enjoyed the advantage of cora- 
bming with a democratic sentiment, no less real 
than that of the Americans, some experience of 
democratic institutions m the tropics — a valuable 
heritage of their West Indian experiences — and 
they have thus been spared the inconvenience and 
disappointment which would certainly have followed 
any attempt to found a democratic state on the 
bdnks of the Mekong. 
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When we tinn, finally, to the work of the United 
States in the Plulippmes we are confronted with a 
number of facts of the greatest interest to students 
of comparative colonization. 

The United States took up the task of adminis- 
tering the affairs of a tropical dependency so late m 
the iday l|iat practically every important problem of 
subordinate government in the tropics had already 
been th« subject of experiment, successful or other- 
wise, by one or more of the great Colonial Powers. 

As far as any influence it has exerted on the 
policy of the United States in the Philippines the 
history of tropical colonization as a phase of the 
national activity of England, Prance, and Holland 
might as well have remained unrecorded. 

Each question, whether of principle or method, 
which has arisen in the Philippines has been ap- 
proached as though it were an absolutely new 
problem, and the whole field of experimental ad- 
ministration has been thrown open to the ingenuity 
of a rapidly changmg corps of officials.' 

' In this connection it may be noted that two commissions 
have been appointed to inquire into the work of other nations 
in the Far East In completion of one of these Professor 
Jenks issued an admirable Eeport, but his recommendations, 
except m the matter of currency reform, have borne no frmt 
The other commission was intrusted with the task of report- 
ing on the question of opium legislation m the various Par 
Eastern Colonies The Report has not yet been acted upon, 
and it is impossible, therefore, to ]udge whether it will have 
any effect upon Plulippine legislation m the hne of its recom- 
mendations 
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In approaching the question of American admin- 
istiahon and policy in the Philippines, from the 
standpoint of what has already been presented to 
the reader in this volume, it is very necessary at 
the outset to emphasize the fact that none of the 
countries which have been described in the previous 
chapters is in any ti’ue sense a colony, and that the 
whole significance of our data rests on the circum- 
stance that there can never exist in any pai’t of the 
Par Eastern Tropics a population which is not, for 
all practical purposes, completely tropical in its gen- 
eral character. 

We have been dealing, then, not with colonies 
but with dependencies ; ^ and the vital importance 
of this distinction becomes more apparent when 
we consider, on the one hand, the general trend of 

^ Throughout this volume I have used the words “ colony ” 
and “ colonial ” m the generally accepted, if maccurate sense 
of a dependent state or matters pertaimng to a dependent state, 
regardless of whether the territory referred to is in reality 
a colony or a dependency It is almost impossible to avoid this 
use of woids, for there is no adjective derived from the word 
“ dependency ” which can be used m such phrases, for m- 
stance, as “ colomal policy ” where the matter is really one 
relatmg to the pohcy towards a dependency There is no such 
thmg, strictly speaking, as a tropical colony; but this use 
of the word is sanctioned by custom The exact phraseology 
appropriate to the different conditions is “ colony ” for those 
dependent states where there is or can be permaneirt white 
settlement on a large scale, and “ dependency ” for those de- 
pendent States m which the population is and always must be 
coihposed chiefly of natives of the tropics 
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development in each class of territory, and, on the 
other hand, the fallacies which have arisen in recent 
discussions of American expansion from the con- 
fusion of ideas due to an msuf&cient appreciation 
of the difference between the two kinds of subor- 
dinate countries. 

The 'W&r of American Independence arose 
through Causes which had their origin m the ina- 
bility or, unwillingness of the British Government 
to realize the diffeience between a colony and a de- 
pendency 3 and the most important result of that 
war, as far as the British Empire was concerned, 
was the firm and final establishment of that differ- 
ence in the public mmd. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the full ex- 
pression of the new idea in the growth of British 
colonial pohcy. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, in a word aU the siihordmate Pro- 
vinces of the British Empire, ui which white men 
are able to establish a permanent home, have been 
granted responsible self-government in a form which 
leaves them a mastery of their internal affairs as 
complete as that which ‘is enjoyed by the various 
component parts of the United States. 

But if the pohtical destiny of non-tropical colo- 
nies is clearly indicated by the experience of the 
great self-governing States of the British Empire, 
that of tropical dependencies is not less surely re- 
vealed by the history of the government of tropical 
races by white rulers. 

In the whole range of British imperial expeli- 
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ence there cannot be found an instance of any ter- 
ritory in which white men cannot effect a permanent 
settlement on a large scale where there has not 
been estabhshed and mamtained a strictly depend- 
ent form of government ; and even in those trop- 
ical dependencies’ which enjoy a rudimentary system 
of popular representation (such as Briti^* Gniana 
and Jamaica) we find that the final word in all 
matters of administration is spoken by thaColonial 
OfB-ce. 

The colonial history of France also affords an 
excellent example of the evolution of dependent 
governments ; and it discloses a complete change 
of practice as a result of actual experiment. 

The older dependencies of France (Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and E^union), which received their 
constitutions at a time when the democratic enthu- 
siasm of the French people was still m its first 
vigor, were endowed with representative institu- 
tions ; and practically every negro was given a vote. 

Between this act and the growth of the new 
Colonial Empire of France there intervened a period 
of thirty years, during which an opportunity was 
afforded of observing the operation of the hberal 
constitutions of the old dependencies 

Every writer whose opinions have fallen under 
my notice has placed himself on record in condem- 
nation of the use to which the natives of thp older 
tropical dependencies of France have put the polit- 
ical power intrust^ to them for the management 
of their affairs. The history of these dependencies 
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has, in fact, been one of disorder, injustice, bru- 
tality, incompetence, and corruption. 

These facts became matters of common know- 
ledge in Trance ; and in the new French depend- 
encies not a single constitution has been granted 
which places any effective control of the adminis- 
tration in the hands of the natives. 

In tli^ tropical dependencies of Holland, Ger- 
many, and Portugal the Government is entirely 
under the control of officials of the Sovereign State. 

Even when we turn to the over-sea possessions 
of the United States we find that, as a matter of 
fact, despite a great deal of talk about absolute 
self-government and not a little self-complacent 
oratory in regard to the wide hberahty of American 
pohey as compared with that of the European 
Powers, neither Porto Rico nor the Philippines has 
yet been granted a constitution differing in any 
material political feature fiom that of a British 
tropical dependency. 

Finally, at the time this volume goes to press, the 
United States has found it necessary to assume con- 
trol of the financial affairs of St. Domingo (one of 
the so-called Republics which reared themselves on 
the ruins of the Spanish Empire in America), which 
has gone from bad to worse during two generations 
of self-government 

The literature which treats the recent expansion 
of the United States has already assumed the pro- 
portions of a library ; but it is not necessary to go 
very far afield in this material in order to discover 
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ttat a great number of writers have drawn their 
arguments in favor of the establishment of inde- 
pendent self-government in the Philippmes from 
a mistaken application of the experience of the 
British non-tropical colomes. 

If Canada and Australia are capable of self- 
governmentj why, we aie ashed, may not the Phil- 
ippines look forward to a tune wbeif^they too 
shall enjoy the advantages of advanced democratic 
political institutions? 

To this query the facts which I have presented 
above should furnish a convincing reply. The 
reason why no such future is possible for the Phil- 
ippines is that universal experience has shown that 
the inhabitants of a tropical country, where the 
native character has not been changed by a large 
admixture of European blood, are not capable and 
cannot be made capable of maintammg a political 
system which can so admmister the Grovemment as 
to avoid serious complications with foreign States 
as a result of the disorder which is the invariable 
accompaniment of purely native rule. 

As far as I am able to judge, however, from 
a perusal of the general current literature relative 
to the question of American over-sea expansion, the 
appeal to past experience as a guide to present 
action is regarded by at least a considerable section 
of the American public as doctrinaire and wide of 
the mark. 

Although no attempt is made to controvert the 
overwhelming mass of facts which go to place the 
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Philippine Islands in exactly the same category 
as all other tropical dependencies; although the 
United States has had some experience within its 
own borders of the pohtical capacities of a tropical 
race, which is for many reasons more favorably 
situated than are the Filipinos for the enjoyment 
of popula^ self-government, although South and 
Central America, where the mass of the voters are 
greatly superior to what will constitute the same 
class in the Philippines, are speaking witnesses of 
the incapacity of tropical peoples for mdependent 
self-government, the American people seem pre- 
pared to accept hope rather than experience aa the 
basis of their poKcy ; and the date has already been 
fixed when the control of the Philippines is to pass 
to a popular assembly elected by the natives of the 
Islands. 

A sober statement of an American view as to 
the future of the Philippines appeared in the edi- 
torial columns of “The Outlook,” on December 
31, 1904, and a portion of this I reproduce : “ The 
American beUeves that every race of man in every 
land and in every climate can become in time ‘ a 
creature of schools, ballot-boxes, and free political 
institutions.’ That is more than a political opinion 
bred in the school of experience ; it is more than 
a political conviction born with tlie birth of the 
Nation; it is a spiritual faith. . . . But no argu- 
ment can change the conviction of the American 
people that expenditures for an education which 
makes men add more to the wealth of a commun- 
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ity than expenditures whicli make roads, irrigat- 
ing systems, forest conservancy, and good market 
places. No arguments can shake theii’ faith that it 
IS possible to make of the Filipino people a people 
of schools, ballot-boxes, and free institutions. If 
this is an ideal of the imagination, it is one to the 
realization of which the American ^ople have 
committed themselves, and from their self-appointed 
task ‘ The Outlook ’ does not beheve ^any argu- 
ments derived from the experience of the past will 
induce them to draw back.” 

As an ideal this leaves nothing to be desired; 
as a practical question of what is possible and what 
IS impossible it lacks only a single hope of success 
which can he founded on any fact in connection 
with the history of tropical peoples. 

It should not he overlooked that the experiment 
of converting Filipinos into Americans is being 
conducted at the risk and at the expense of the 
Fihpinos, and that what for the United States is 
nothing more than a matter of interestmg observa- 
tion is for the Fihpinos an affair of the most vital 
importance, in which success can place them in no 
better position than they would enjoy under an 
enhghtened form of colonial government, but in 
which failure will plunge them into the most ter- 
rible political and social disorder. 

The view of “ The Outlook ” which I hav§ quoted 
above represents a dehberate renunciation of the 
lesson of history in favor of an appeal to a national 
eentunent developed and fostered under circum- 
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stances as widely different from any which have 
ever existed or ever can exist in the Philippine 
Islands as it is possible to conceive. It is the 
expression of a faith great enough to move moun- 
tains , and it IS a view which I can respect with- 
out being able to yield to it the smallest degree 
of acp[uif3scence. 

But wi^t can be said of the following opinion 
which has recently come to me from a private cor- 
respondent, and which is typical of much that has 
been written and spoken in recent years about Phil- 
ippine affairs? “There is something more than 
facts — the ideal, and the human will, which is 
inspired by faith in it. . . . What we did to Japan 
was finer than what Warren Hastings or Sir Edward 
Clarke^ have done, and if we give up the Phihp- 
pines and demand their neutrahzation we shall have 
done a bigger thing than the centuries of English 
colonization have aecomphshed.” 

There can be no argument about an opinion of 
this hind, for the mental standpoint of my corre- 
spondent is as unassailable as that of the man who 
says, “These two verses of Brownmg have done 
more for the advancement of humanity thau all 
the triumphs of the engineer, the chemist, and the 
surgeon.” 

^ I do not understand my correspondent’s reference to Japan 
I cannoj; recall any occasion on which the Umted States had 
the choice of retaining Japan as a dependency or of aecurmg her 
neutralization. The reference to Sir Edward Clarke is probably 
intended for Sir Andrew Clarke 
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No one who has lived in the United States, as 
I have done, for five years, can have failed to he 
impressed by the extraordinary progress of that 
country of marvels or to have realized m how great 
a measure the unbounded success of the American 
people is due to a free and untrammeled growth 
unhampered by any regard for traditiop or pre- 
cedent. ^ 

In a country situated like the United States, 
enjoying a temperate climate, endowed las to the 
people with irresistible energy, as to the soil with 
inexhaustible resources, and, as a consequence of 
these, with great wealth, the carving out of new 
political ideals and new administrative methods is 
one of the healthiest indications as well as one of 
the best results of a vigorous national hfe. 

But this wonderful growth of the United States 
is the product, fundamentally, of a new and un- 
paralleled phenomenon in history — the rapid ex- 
pansion of a society composed of the most diverse 
elements over a territory of the most varied re- 
sources, at a time when science had placed at the 
disposal of man i nfini te capacities of progress which 
were not available during the growth of the older 
nations. 

In attempting to transplant to the Phihppines 
their social and political mstitutions, products of 
the umque conditions of the United States, the 
Americans show a remarkable blindness "to the 
causes of their own development, for every natural 
circumstance which has contributed to the growth 
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of a distinctively American civilization is wanting 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Everything points to-day towards a constantly 
increasing interest in Europe and in America in 
colonial afEairs, and people appear to be awaking 
to a reahzation of the importance of the tropical 
regions pf the earth as a source of supply for food- 
stuffs, me^ls, and other commodities of necessity 
in our modern scheme of existence. 

The future will no doubt witness a closer and 
more intelligent study of colonization than has been 
in vogue up to the present time ; and if this volume 
should m some small degree stimulate the public 
interest in one of the most fascinating and useful 
fields of investigation open to the student of polit- 
ical science, it will have served a good purpose. 
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HONG KONG 


80 5 square mles 

This IS exclusive of the area of the New Territory on the 
Chinese n^ainland, leased to the British Government in 1898, 
which has an area of 376 square miles 

POPULATION 

Total avil population, Census of 1901 


Europeans and Americans 6,4S1 

Chinese 274,643 

Other nationalities 2,931 

Total 283,905 

Estimated population, 1904 — 317,130 

To the estimate for 1904 may be added 

Military population 8,600 

New Territory 110,000 


The following table shows the fluctuations m the value of the 
local dollar, in which all accounts are kept. 


CDBIlBIIOr 


Highest Lowest 

1894 64 cents. 46 cents 

1896 64 46 

1896 ‘ 64 60 

1897 60 42 

1898 46 44 


Highest Lowest 

1899 48 cents 46 cents 

1900 60 46 

1901 60 44 

1902 46 38 

1903 48 38 


The above rates are calculated to the nearest cent 
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Revenue and Easpendttures in Local Dollars 


Eavonuo Eipendlturas 

1894 2,287,203 2,299,096 
1896 2,486,228 2,972,373 

1896 2,609,878 2,474,910 

1897 2,686,914 2,641,409 

1898 2,918,169 2,841,806 


EBvenuo Bxpendlturos 

1899 3,610,143 3,162,792 

1900 4,202,687 3,628,447 

1901 4,213,893 4,111,722 

1902 4,901,073 6,909,548 

1903 6,238,867 6,390,669 


Public Debt 


Hong Kong has a Public Debt of £341,799 sterling. 


HONG KONG SHIPPING 


Tonnage of shipping ENTERED, exclusive of junks in 

! coasting trade 


Brittoh 

OUneBe 

other Nations 

Total 

1894 

3,889,862 

1,862,216 

1,223,147 

6,976,216 

1895 

4,297,342 

1,960,468 

1,369,203 

7,617,003 

1896 

4,382,646 

2,129,727 

1,638,812 

8,051,085 

1897 

4,133,161 

1,974,368 

1,674,870 

7,782,379 

1898 

4,362,837 

2,077,116 

2,014,030 

8,463,983 

1899 

4,362,206 

2,102,240 

2,106,768 

8,670,204 

1900 

4,688,010 

1,741,397 

2,296,607 

8,626,614 

1901 

4,616,022 

1,660,204 

2,749,729 

9,014,966 

1902 

4,786,401 

1,788,349 

l,fe68,646 

3,292,736 

9,876,486 

1903 

6,633,663 

3,663,326 

10,866,434 


HONG KONG TRADE 

Hong Kong is a free port and no complete leturns of Im- 
ports and Exports are avadkble The trade of Hong Kong is 
almost entirely a transit trade 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 

ABBA 

31,106 square tniles 


POPULATION 



Census of 1901 


Enropliaua 

196 

Natives of Borneo 


Eurasians 

40 

Bayau 

10,886 

Chmese 

12,282 

Brunei 

6,767 

Japanese 

149 

Dusun 

33,466 

Siamese 

13 

Dyak 

542 

Arabs 

29 

Idaban 

862 

Malays 

1,071 

Illanun 

320 

Natives of India 

442 

Kedayan 

2,612 

Of Dutch Indies 

3,960 

Murat 

12,230 

Of Sulu 

6,371 

Orang Sungei 

4,784 

Sarawak ) 

67 

Oraiig Padas 

6,784 

Malays } 

Tan gains 

474 



Tutong 

190 

Total 



104,626 


The present population is estimated at 176,000 This esti- 
mate includes distiiots which were not reached by the Census 
of 1901. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO SHIPPING 


Tonnage of shipping ehteeed 
1894 42,212 

1896 44,683 

1896 60,000 

1897 96,300 

1898 98,832 


the Port of Sandahan 

1899 97,868 

1900 98,914 

1901 108,882 

1902 > no returns 
1903 ) available 
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BBITISH MTOBTH BOBNEO TOTASOB 
The following general facts about the finances of British 
North Borneo are taken from the Balance Sheet of the Biitish 
North Borneo Company issued on December 31, 1903 . 

Authorized Capital £2,000,000 

Capital issued 762,976 

Issue of 6 % Debentures 200,000 ^ 

Issue of B < 5 ^ Bonds 200,000 

Revenue and Expenditure m local dollars t 
The following figures for finance and trade are m local dol- 


lars which follow very closely the rate of exchange 

m Hong 

Kong, for which s 

ee p 286 





EoTanue 

Expendifcurd 


Eevenue 

Expenditure 

1894 

316,069 

329,627 

1899 

646,129 

668,347 

1895 

349,414 

397,184 

1900 

687,226 

402,869 

1896 

411,699 

496,016 

1901 

668,930 

431,219 

1897 

437,028 

674,490 

1902 

830,167 

641,980 

1898 

606,369 

633,051 

1903 

918,069 

609,927 

From 

1900 onward a large 

portion 

of the Expenditure 


has been charged to Capital Account The expenditures thus 
charged are for Railway and Telegraph Construction, Public 
Works, Government Vessels, etc. These expenditures were 
in 1902, 1,070,215 dollars , in 1903, 1,196,336 dollars. 

TEADB OB BBITISH NOKTH BOBNBO 
Value of Imports and Exports in local dollars Value of treasure 
included 

imports Exports ImportB Exports 

1894 1,329,066 1,698,543 1899 2,466,999 3,439,660 

1895 1,663,906 2,130,600 1900 3,178,929 3,336,621 

1896 1,822,188 2,473,763 1901 3,262,763 3,382,387 

1897 1,887,498 2,942,293 1902 3,807,621 ^,671, 004 

1898 2,419,088 2,839,845 1903 3,229,310 4,212,161 
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SARAWAK 

ABBA 

BOflOO square miles 
POPTOAXION 

No census has ever been taken. The population is estimated 
at consisting of Dyaks, Malays, Chinese, a few Euro- 

peans, Arabs, Natives of India, and of the Dutch East Indies. 

sabawak mnanobs 

Revenue and ExpendUuie m local dollars, which follow closely the rats 
of exchange in Hong Kong, for which seep S8S 

EeTsnae BxpendituTe BsTonue Bxp«nd]hire 

1894 457,596 486,533 1899 861,438 843,230 

1896 453,800 462,383 1900 916,966 901,172 

1896 493,760 444,200 1901 1 , 046,318 953,818 

1897 666,789 604,100 1902 1 , 192,039 1 , 139,287 

1898 638,188 643,607 1903 1 , 391,612 1 , 277,668 


PtTBLIO DEBT 

The Public Debt of Sarawak on Dec 31, 1903, was $26,000. 


SARAWAK SHIPPING 


Tonnage of vessels ENTERED i 

n the foreign trade 

1894 

26,097 

1899 

20,803 

1895 

26,062 

1900 

22,062 

1896 

26,222 

1901 

36,168 

1897 

22,403 

1902 

66,190 

1898 

22,603 

1903 

46,912 


TRADE OP SARAWAK 

Value of Imports and Exports in local dollars Value of treasure 
included 


Imports Exports 

18^4 1 , 861,869 2 , 106,972 
1896 1 , 916,697 2 , 206,723 

1896 2 , 274,169 2 , 426,666 

1897 2 , 489,288 2 , 732,478 

1898 2 , 906,143 3 , 367,141 


Imports Exports 

1899 3 , 281,609 4 , 467,006 

1900 3 , 848,679 6 , 217,036 

1901 4 , 404,644 6 , 900,926 

1902 4 , 969,720 6 , 796,686 

1903 6 , 849,629 7 , 612,440 
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BURMA. 


Bxirma Proper 
The Chin Hilla 
The Shan States 

Total 


168,673 square miles, 
10,260 
69,915 



POPULATION 

Cermia of 1901 
Burma Proper 
The Chin HiUs 
The Shall States 

Total 10,490,624 


9,262,876 

100,306 

1,137,444 


PopulcUion according to Religions 
Religious data were not leturned for 1,260,722 persons 


Number per 10,000 

Buddhist 8,223,071 8,910 

Animist 237,608 267 

Mussulman 337,083 366 


Proportion 
Number per 10,000 
Hindu 279,976 303 

Christian 146,726 168 

Others 6,639 7 


BURMA PINANOES 

The amt used in the statistics of finance and trade of Burma 
is the rupee, equal to Is 4(Z sterlmg, or 32 cents U S currency 
Revenue and Expenditure of Burma ^ 


Revenue Expenditure 
(In rupees) 

1894 46,681,636 28,663,243 
1896 49,008,390 29,364,494 

1896 62,419,874 29,033,927 

1897 60,076,732 27,969,242 

1898 68,460,076 44,631,771 


Revenue Expenditure 
(In rupees) 

1899 76,184,680 46,976,994 

1900 78,624,281 61,346,687 

1901 85,764,911 66,069,742 

1902 86.936,638 68,680,745 

1903 96,906,643 63,287,232 


1 These figures are taken from the financial statement published an- 
nually in the “ Report on the Administration of Burma ” They represent 
the Gross Receipts and Expenditures, and they inolndo the transactions 
of the Rangoon and Moulmem MumoipolitieB, of the Rangoon Port Trust, 
and of the Rangoon Pilot Fund 
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BtjBMA sHrppma 


Tonnage ehteeed at ports of Burma, tn 

the foreign trade 

These flguies 

exclude entries from ports of India, which are 

regarded as part of the coasting trade. 



Britlah Foreign 

Total 

1894 

420,860 79,132 

606,982 


639,929 70,766 

616,684 

1890 

647,366 90,051 

643,416 

189T 

466,934 74,786 

641,719 

lfi98 

604,380 96,076 

699,462 

1899 

618,603 106,346 

723,948 

1900 

604,020 107,018 

711,038 

1901 

679,128 100,771 

679,899 

1902 

632,410 126,899 

767,809 

1903 

returns not available 



TEADB OF BUEMA 


Value of the total 

8ea-&ornc trade of Burma, excluding transactions on 


Government Account 



ImDorta 

Exports 


(In rapo60) 

1894 

98,694,076 

114,068,201 

1896 

83,268,876 

136,707,706 

1890 

102,200,971 

141,146,432 

1897 

98,909,661 

146,722,889 

1898 

114,493,022 

163,661,893 

1899 

116,808,404 

164,667,442 

1900 

126,866,444 

186,434,440 

1901 

144,331,636 

214,074,674 

1902 

138,930,649 

188,946,167 

1903 

148,138,800 

226,627,286 
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THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Perak 

Selangor 

Negn-Sembilan 

Pahang 

Total 


6.600 square miles 
3,200 

2.600 
14,000 



POPtriiATION 

Census of 1901 

Puropeona Puiaaianii Obineas Ualaya TamUa Others Total 

Perai; 601 601 149,876 141,723 84,710 2,605 829,666 

Selangor 487 676 108,708 40,384 10,748 1,820 168,789 

Negn-Sembilan 140 809 82,901 66,917 6,626 236 96,028 

Pahang 184 46 8,696 78,462 1,227 549 84,118 

Total 1,422 1,622 299,789 812,486 68,211 6,216 678,696 

Under “Tamils” in the above table are included other na- 
tives of India. The estimated population of the Federated 
Malay States in 1903 was 801,240. 

PEDEKAPED MAiAT STATES EtNAhrOES 
In local dollars, which follow very closely the course of exchange tn 
Hong Kong, for which seep, S8S 



KoTomio 

Expenditure 

1894 

7,611,809 

7,162,396 

1896 

8,481,007 

7,682,663 

1896 

8,434,083 

8,698,147 

1897 

8,296,687 

8,796,313 

1898 

9,364,467 

11,110,042 

1899 

13,486,410 

11,499,478 

1900 

16,609,807 

12,728,930 

1901 

17,641,607 

17,273,168 

1902 

20,660,643 

16,986,247 

1903 

22,672,667 

16,219,872 
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PUBIiIO DEBT 

The Government of the Federated Malay States has no 
Public Debt. It has never raised a loan 



Tonnage ofvesseb entered, Exclusive of native ciafi 


Perak 

Selangor 

Negrl-SembUon Total 

1895^ 168,859 

184,967 

132,442 486,268 

1896 

161,611 

194,617 

106,910 462,138 

18^ 

143,069 

196,689 

70,760 409,618 

1897 

" 131,986 

180,221 

61,906 364,113 

1898 

129,063 

190,706 

61,631 381,299 

1899 

128,137 

168,231 

92,461 378,829 

1900 

138,824 

181,768 

102,864 423,466 

1901 

167,409 

211,113 

168,936 627,467 

1902 

173,299 

307,623 

214,236 696,068 

1903 

returns i 

not available 



TBADE OE 

THE FEDERATED 

MAIAT STATES 


Value of Imports and Exports. 

In local dollars 

Exports 


1894 

24,499,616 

32,703,147 


1896 

22,663,271 

31,622,806 


1896 

21,148,896 

28,396,856 


1897 

26,000,682 

31,148,340 


1898 

27,116,446 

36,241,003 


1899 

33,766,073 

64,896,139 


1900 

38,402,681 

60,381,045 


1901 

39,624,603 

63,107,177 


1902 

46,767,240 

71,360,243 


1903 

47,790,069 

80,263,944 
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THE STEATTS SETTLEMENTS 

ABBA 

Singapore 247 square nules 

Penang and Province Wellesley 600 

The Bindings and Malacca 626 

Total 1472 


POPtTLATION 
Census of 1901 


Europeans and Americans 5,(}B8 

Eurasians 7,663 

Chinese 281,933 

Malays 216,058 

Tamils and other natives of India 67,150 

Others 6,387 

Total 672,269 


STRAITS SBTTLBMBKTS SHIPPING 
Tonnage of vessels ENTERED (exclusive of Native Craft and vessels 


under fifty tons 
the Settlements 

1 lurdeti) in 

the foreign trade and in trade i 

1894 

5,634,761 

1899 

6,695,076 

1896 

6,528,742 

1900 

7,238,186 

1896 

6,119,476 

1901 

8,146,221 

1897 

6,066,275 

1903 

8,629,316 

1898 

6,226,210 

1003 

9,213,846 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS EINAN0B3 
Revenue and Expenditure in local dollars, which follow closely the rate 
of exchange in Hmg Kong, for which see p S8S 
RDvenuo Expenditore Revenue Expenditure 

1894 3,904,774 3,714,620 1899 6,200,026 6,060,623 

1896 4,048,360 3,782,466 1900 6,386,667 6,030,740 

1896 4,266,064 3,967,090 1901 7,041,686 7,316,000 

1897 4,268,386 4,437,616 1902 7,764,736 7,601,364 

18&8 6,029,689 4,682,961 1903 7,968,496 8,186,962 
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/The Straits Settlements have no Puhhc Debt 

TEADE OP THE STEAITS SBTTLEME3STS 

Value of Imports and Exports Value of tieasure and value of trade 
hetween the Settlements included In local dollars 



Bnporta 

Exports 


224,161,292 

186,786,064 

1895 

211,046,776 

186,813,002 

1896 

211,478,247 

184,297,680 

1897 

232,011,963 

203,977,342 

1898 

268,723,991 

221,986,669 

1899 

293,178,642 

249,221,462 

1900 

326,251,448 

274,454,820 

1901 

320,620,209 

278,763,806 

1902 

362,936,000 

314,036,000 

1903 

403,037,000 

336,689,000 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

I know of no task more difficult than that of securing accu- 
rate and comprehensive data m regard to French Colonies 

That I am not alone in tins difficulty will be seen from the 
following passage from “Due Anndes de Politique ooloniale,” 
by M J. Chailley-Beit. 

He IS recounting a conversation with M Guillain, former 
Minister of Colonies in France “No country is so badly 
informed on the subject of its Colonies as France Let us sup- 
pose that you wish to present, in reply to some deputy, a state- 
ment of the actual condition at some given time, I will not say 
of our whole Colonial Empire, hut of one single Colony ; you 
may he sure that such a statement does not exist , that it will 
take you f oi ty-eight hours to prepare it, and that even then it 
will iniiolve, in all prohahihty, telegraphing to the Colony 
With the exception of yourself, there is no one, not even the 
best informed Frenchman, who could prepare anything accu- 
rate.” 
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Although I was supplied very generously by the Government 
of French Indo-China with documents relating to the condition 
of that Colony, I have been unable to extract from them statis- 
tical information of the same degree of completeness and 
accuracy as that relatmg to the other Colonies dealt with m this 
Appendix. 


AEEA. OB' B'BBJNOH INDO-OHIKA 
^70,000 square rmlea 
POPULATION 

No complete census has been taken The following figures 
are from “ L’Ann^e Coloniale ” for 1899. 

Cochiu-Chma 2,300,000 

Cambodia 1,700,000 

Tonkin 7,600,000 

Laos 600,000 

Total 17,000,000 

Whitaker gives the total population in 1904 as 22,600,000. 


Some of the financial and trade statistics are given in francs, 
some in piasties, in the official records In the following 
tables everything has been reduced to francs. The franc is 
equal to 9^(7 sterling, or 19 cents U S currency. 


General Revenue and Expenditure, in frarics Figures taken from the 
Annual Budget 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Bevenne 

44.402.000 

63.671.000 

67.406.000 

66.140.000 

63.766.000 


Blxpenditure 

44,396,700 
63,662,940 
67,466,000 ' 
66,106,000 
63,766,000 
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The above table represents the finances of the Union or 
Federation of French Indo-China In addition each member 

of the Union has its own local budget 
1903 show the followmg revenues 

The local budgets for 


Anuam 

5,169,000 francs 


Cambodia 

4,660,000 


Coohm-Chma 

9,929,000 


Tonkin 

9,966,000 


Laos 

616,000 


TKAnu OP PRBNOH UTOO-OHINA 


Value of Imports and Eaports, m francs 


Impocta 

Exports 

1894 

68,088,060 

103,610,661 

1896 

89,018,496 

96,296,161 

1896 

81,084,040 

88,809,676 

1897 

88,182,991 

117,234,062 

1898 

102,444,346 

127,610,979 

1899 

116,424,493 

137,937,288 

1900 

180,044,387 

166,600,386 

1901 

202,477,670 

160,608,377 

1902 

216,162,998 

185,266,689 


NETHERLANDS-INDIA 
(^Commonly referred to as the Dutch East Indies') 
A&TSK 

Java and Madura 60,644 square mdes. 

Sumatra 161,612 

Dutch Borneo 212,737 

Dutch New Guinea 161,789 

Celebes 71,470 

Other Islands 88,248 


Total 


736,400 
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POPULATION 

Census figures for 1900 These figures exclude members of 
the Dutch Military and Naval Forces. The term “ Europeans ” 
includes all half-castes registered as having white blood The 
figures under “ Natives in the Other Possessions ” are simply 
a rough estimate 

Orientals otliar 
than natlToa of 
Notherlands- 

Enropaana Olilnoso Arabs India Natlreas^i* Total 
Jara and Madura 62,477 277,266 18,061 3,114 28,386,121 28,747,028 

Othor Posaasslons 13,366 260,061 9,348 13,688 7,000,000 7,206,291 

Total 76,833 637,316 27,399 26, OM 36,386,121 36,043,310 


NETHEBLANDS-INUIA PINANOBS 


All accounts are kept in guldens. The gulden equals Is 8A 
sterling, or 40 cents U S currency. 


1894 

1896 


1900 

1901 

1902 


1284 

1312 

1331 

1304 

132.4 

1420 

1618 

1493 

1466 


138 7 
1396 
143 7 
148 6 
160.7 
1444 
1461 
1600 
160.0 


TEADH OP NETHEELANDS-rtnOIA 



In guldens 

Valm of treasure 

included 


Goreroment 


Total 

1894 

7,711,697 

167,603,632 

176,216,229 

■1896 

8,185,091 

163,346,203 

160,987,3(^1 

161,630,294 

1896 

7,361,332 

168,348,633 

1897 

6,172,146 

176,633,403 

181,706,648 

1898 

8,163,279 

171,668,163 

179,821,432 

1899 

4,630,029 

180,792,241 

191,322,27() 

1900 

9,370,149 

186,663,373 

196,923,622 

1901 

10,663,668 

218,676,611 

229,229,069 

1902 

13,032,670 

189,925,470 

202,968,040 
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1894 

Govemment 

17,022,361 

Private 

183,063,466 

Total 

200,086,817 

1896 

22,281,009 

202,806,801 

226,087,810 

1896 

14,326,266 

186,306,466 

199,630,711 

1897 

18,306,874 

192,108,404 

210,414,278 

1898 

13,660,199 

204,193,898 

217,764,097 

1899 

14,944,387 

236,978,871 

260,923,268 

tfteo 

26,964,304 

232,079,302 

269,033,606 

1901 

20,217,326 

236,024,389 

266,241,714 

1902 

18,347,107 

247,124,377 

266,471,484 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

AREA. 

In the following table the area is given of each Island which 
has an area of 100 square miles or over The figures are taken 
from U S Coast and Geodetic Survey, Special Pubhcation 
No 3, 1900. 


Basilan 

Square Miles 

360 

Mindanao 

Square Mile 
86,237 

Bohol 

1,439 

Mindoro 

3,972 

Bnrias 

163 

Negros 

4,864 

Busuanga 

328 

Panay 

4,708 

Catanduanes 

680 

Palawan 

3,937 

Cebu 

1,742 

Polillo 

231 

Oulion 

117 

Samal 

106 

Dinagat 

269 

Samar 

6,040 

Guimaros 

176 

Siargao 

134 

Leyte 

2,713 

Sibuyan 

131 

Luzon 

47,238 

Jolo 

241 

Marinduque 

287 

Tahlas 

260 

Masbate 

1,290 

Tawi Tawi 

237 


Total area of the Philippine Islands m- 
clnding the estimated area of some un> 
measured Islands 119,542 square miles 
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Census of 1903 


Oomandimoi# 

Population 

Province or 
Oomandauoia 

Fopulatlon 

Abra 

61,860 

Leyte 

388,922 

Albay 

240,326 

Manila City 

219,928 

Ambos Camarines 

239,406 

Mannduque 

61,674 

Antique 

134,166 

Masbate 

■^43,676 

Basilan 

30,179 

Mindoro 

39,682 

Bataan 

46,787 

Misamis 

176,683 

Batangos 

267,716 

Negros OeoidentaS 

308,272 

Benguet 

22,746 

Negros Oriental 

201,494 

Bohol 

269,223 

Nueva Eoija 

134,147 

Bulaoou 

223,742 

Nueva Vizcaya 

62,641 

Cagayan 

166,239 

Pampanga 

223,764 

Capiz 

230,721 

Pangaaman 

397,902 

Cavite 

134,779 

Paragua (Palawan) 

29,361 

Cebu 

663,727 

Paiagna Sur 

6,346 

Cottabato 

126,876 

Bizal 

160,923 

Dapitan 

23,677 

Bomblon 

62,848 

Davao 

66,496 

Samar 

266,237 

Dooos Norte 

178,996 

Siassi 

24,662 

Dooos Sur 

187,411 

Sorsogon 

120,496 

Dodo 

410,318 

Suriago 

116,112 

Isabela 

76,431 

Tarlac 

136,107 

Jolo 

61,389 

Tawi Tawi 

14,638 

La Laguna 

148,606 

Tayabas 

153,065 

La IJmon 

137,839 

Zambales 

104,649 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

72,760 

Zamboanga 

44,322 


Total popniation of the Philippine Islands 7,635,426 

Of this number 6,987,680 are classified as Civilized, and 647,740 
as Wild, 
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MNANOBS OB' THE PHUiIPPINB! ISIiAOTS 


I have been unable to find any reliable statistics in regard 
to the finances of the Philippine Islands during the period of 
Spanish rule 

The following figures are taken from the Annual Reports of 
the Phihppine Commission. 


Comparative Treasury Statement of the Philippine Islands for the 
fiscal years ending June SO, 1899, 1900, 1901, 190S, 190S 

United States Ouitenoy 

Debit 1890 1900 1901 1002 1903 

Balance due Boyemment at 

beginning oi year 309,479 2,023,417 0,222,912 6,958,000 

Total deposits on account of — 

■Ouatome 3,083,060 6,082,206 9,127,006 8,408,086 9,177,379 

Refundable export duties 70,714 621,824 

Post-Offloes 18,000 96,016 100,21 

lutomal Revenue 246,216 622,676 932,484 208,11 

Miscellaneous 134,710 646,809 022,224 001,76 

Repayments to appropriations 440,680 3,209,36 

Philippine pesos oobiod from 

bullion purchased 1,600,000 

Sale of certificates of 

indebtedness 3,076,390 

ReUef fund voted by United 


103,868 

212,831 

1,176,420 

4,064,171 


Total Debit 


3,463,681 7,138,189 13,280,734 19,949,018 30,502,798 


Total withdrawals 
Total not dlfCorcncos due to 
change of official ratio of 
exchange in conversion of 
Moxioan to United States 

Balance duo the Uorem- 
ment at close of year 


1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 

3,094,102 6,114,722 7,063,821 13,301,320 10,628,338 


692,691 840,760 

360,479 2,023,417 6,222,912 6,995,000 10,033,093 


Total Credit 8,463,681 7,138,189 13,280,734 19,979,018 30,602,708 


The following table shows the Revenue and Expenditure 
of the Insular Goverpment for the fiscal year 1903. These 
figures include the revenue and expenditure of the City of 
Manila, but exclude those of the Provincial Governments and 
the amount of the Congressional Relief Fund. The Proyincial 
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Revenues during 1903 amounted to $2,648,259 U S. currency, 
and the Congressional Relief Fund amounted to $3,000,000 
U. S currency 

Revenue and, Expenditure of Philippine Islands, 190S 


Debit Credit 


Ordinary rovonuo eiolusive of ail refundable Itoino 

11,500,635 

Ordinary expoDdltures 

8,002,139 

Extraordinary exponditures 

3,D04,ffI6 

Excess ot expanditures over revenues 

482,385 

Total 

12,667,118 12,667,110 

SHIPPING OP THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS" 

Tonnage of shipping BNTEEBD m the carrying trade 

1901 1,644,628 1903 

2,364,742 

1902 1,906,733 1904 

2,471,293 

The tonnage is not divided m the returns according to 
nationality , but the value of cargoes is divided in this manner, 
and gives the following results for imports during the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1904 


Value of imports brought 

U S. dolUta 

in American vessels 

2,101,234 

British vessels 

16,868,774 

French vessels 

744,166 

German vessels 

6,672,958 

Spamsh vessels 

4,879,778 

Norwegian vessels 

1,218,238 

All others 

2,428,343 

TRADE OP THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Values inU S dollars 


Imports 

Exports 

1900 20,601,436 

19,761,068 

1901 » 30,279,406 

23,214,948 

1902 32,141,842 

23,927,67^ 

1903 32,971,882 

33,121,780 

1904 33,220,761 

30,260,627 
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TABLE HI 

Civilized Population of PJitlippmes, classified by place of bti tJi 


Plidippme Islands 

6,931,648 

United States 

8,136 

Other America 

83 

Spain 

3,888 

Prance 

121 

United Kingdom 

667 

Germany 

868 

Other Europe 

487 

China 

41,036 

Japan 

921 

East Indies 

241 

Other Asia and Oceania 

108 

All other countries 

84 

Total civilized population 

6,987,686 


TABLE rv 

Civilized male population of voting age (SI years and over) 

Illiterate 1,137,776 

Literate 489,609 

Superior education 60,140 


Total 


1,677,626 
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TABLE V 


Civilized Population of PhiLippmes attending school 


Total 


Mole. 3'emale 

imerat IsumiB 

443,012 368,703 
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TABLE Vin 

Cimhzed population, classified ly principal occupations {All occupa- 
tions showing more than 6000 persons, exclusive of U S. Army ) 

Farmers and Farm Laborew 1,230,327 

■Weavers and Spmners 669,906 

Laborers not spooified 384,400 

Merchants 137,311 

Frshermen 116,79% 

Launderers 66,909 

Seamstresses 66,286 

Servants 64,623 

Carpenters 38,230 

Cooks 28,747 

Sailors 23,027 

Matmakers 22,272 

Constabulary and Police 20,935 

DistiUers 16,379 

Herdsmen 14,683 

Coachmen 14,610 

Tailors 14,201 

Salesmen 13,166 

Hatmakers 12,979 

Clerks 12,360 

Bagmakers 11,313 

Cigarmakers 11,036 

Boatmen 8,864 

Musicians and Teachers of Music 8,661 
Nipa-workers 7,349 

Embroiderers 7,224 

Potters 6,126 

Government OfOoials 6,960 

Teachers 6,362 

Blacksmiths 6,185 
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